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BOOK IV. 


THE MINES OF MEXICO. GENERAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS. SUBJECT, HOW DIVIDED. 


THE large capitals which have been invested by 
British subjects, during the last four years, in the 
Mines of Mexico, and the differences of opinion that 
have prevailed, upon this side of the Atlantic, with 
regard to these speculations, induced me, at a very 
early period of my residence in New Spain, to de- 
vote a good deal of attention to this subject, and to 
endeavour to turn my stay in the country to account, 
by collecting all the information respecting it, that 
it was possible for me to obtain. I had not, how- 
ever, prosecuted my enquiries long, when the inves- 
tigation, which private curiosity had prompted me 
to undertake, became a public duty, Circular orders 


having been transmitted to all his Majesty’s Agents 


in the New World to endeavour to ascertain the 
exact amount of Silver raised, and exported, in the 


BY 
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countries in which they severally resided, during a 


term of thirty years; an account of which was to 
be forwarded to Government, together with an esti- 
mate of the probable future produce. 

In the execution of these orders, I was obliged to 
embrace the question of Mining, (in as far as Mexico 
is concerned,) in the greatest possible extent; for 
it was necessary to procure, and embody, all the 
most authentic data now extant, with regard to the 
former produce of the Mines, and the proportion 
borne by that produce to the exports of precious 
metals from all the different ports of New Spain, 
before I could feel myself warranted in hazarding 
an opinion, at all, upon a subject so vast, and so 
important in all its bearings. 

The future produce of the country, again, de- 
pended, in a great measure, upon the issue of the 
present attempt to work the Mines by the aid of Fo- 
reign Capital; while the probability of bringing each 
of the several undertakings, in which this capital is 
invested, to a more or less favourable conclusion, 
could only be ascertained by putting myself into com- 
munication with the Directors of the different Com- 
panies, and by visiting, in person, such of the prin- 
cipal Districts as were not so very far removed 
from the Capital, as to render it impossible to reach 
them, without a sacrifice of time, of which my other 
occupations would not admit. 

In the course of these enquiries I have collected 
a considerable mass of information; and although, 
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from my total ignorance of mineralogy, I have de- 
rived less benefit from my personal observations than 
I might have done, had I been better prepared for 
the task, yet, in one respect, this very deficiency 
may have proved an advantage, since it compelled 
me to confine my investigations to subjects, of which 
I was better able to judge than of the quality 
of the ores; viz. the mode in which the general 
proceedings of the Companies have been conducted ; 
the feelings of the Natives with regard to them; 
the local advantages which they possess; the dif- 
ficulties which they have had to surmount; the 
extent of the outlay of each; the progress already 
made in their respective works; and the expecta- 
tions which that progress seems to warrant, with 
regard to the future. 

Upon all these points, the opinion of an impartial 
observer will not (I hope) be unacceptable to those 
engaged in Transatlantic Mining adventures; while, 
to others, it may be interesting to learn in how far 
those denunciations of fraudulent schemes, and Stock 
Exchange speculations, with which the Press has 
abounded during the last two years, and to which 
property to such an extent has been sacrificed, 
are, or are not founded, in as far as regards New 
Spain. 

It will be necessary, in order at once to satisfy 
curiosity, and to remove all reasonable causes of 
doubt, to enter into this subject at considerable 
length. I shall therefore divide what I have to 
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communicate, into four Sections, which will embrace 
the following points :— 


First Section. 
A Comparative Statement of the Produce of the 
Mines of Mexico during a double term of fifteen 
years, before, and since, the Revolution of 1810, with 


an account of the exportation of Specie, during the 
same period. 


Second Section. 


The Mining System of Mexico before 1810: 
the changes which occurred from that time till 
1823, when the idea of Foreign Companies was 
first suggested: the number of these Companies 
now established in Mexico; their outlay; the ex- 
tent of the undertakings in which they are engaged; 
the difficulties with which they have had to contend; 
their progress and state in 1827. 


Third Section. 

Whether the large Capitals which have been 
remitted to Mexico, and invested in the Mines, by 
British subjects, and on British account, are likely 
to be productive of adequate returns to the Ad- 
venturers ; and, within what period it may rea- 
sonably be expected, that those returns will be- 
come sufficiently considerable to make the general 
produce of the Country equal, or even exceed, the 


annual average amount derived from the Mines 
before the year 1810 ? 
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Fourth Section. 

Some general Observations upon Mexico as a 
Mining Country, with an enquiry as to the proba- 
bility of her being enabled, by her mineral treasures, 
to multiply her commercial relations with Great 
Britain, and to acquit the interest, of whatever loans 
she may have contracted there. 


The answers to these Queries, in conjunction with 
the statistical details contained in the Vth and VIth 
Books of this work, which will consist, principally, 
of an account of my journey to the Mining districts 
of the Interior, will convey nearly all that I have 
to communicate upon a subject, the importance of 


which, both to Mexico and to England, rose in my 


estimation with every step that I took in my inves- 
tigations respecting it. Nor do I despair of convey- 
ing a similar impression to my readers, provided they 
will divest themselves of those hastily conceived 
opinions, by which judgment is so often warped, 
and under the influence of which it is as useless to 
affect to search for truth, as it is impossible to at- 
tain it. 
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SECTION I. 


BEFoRE I enter upon the enquiry which is to 
form the subject of this Section, viz. “ A compara- 
tive statement of the produce of the Mines, during 
a double term of fifteen years, before and since the 
Revolution of 1810, with the proportion borne by 
the Produce to the Exports of the precious metals, 
during the same period ;” it is necessary to premise, 
that it is almost impossible, from the want of authen- 
tic data, to institute any exact comparison between 
the quantity of Gold and Silver raised in any two 
years of these two periods, or to fix the proportion 
borne by it, in each year, to the Exports. 

The utmost that can now be attempted, is, to form 
a reasonable estimate of the total Produce, and to- 
tal Exports, of each fifteen years, without pretending 
to arrive at an exact analysis, the materials for which 
no longer exist. During the Civil War, the Archives, 
not only of the College of .Mines, (to which Hum- 
boldt had access, and by which the produce of each 


separate District might have been ascertained,) but 
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of almost all the Mining Deputations,* were de- 
stroyed; and, after the most diligent enquiries, both 
in the Capital, and the Interior, I have been able to 
obtain but few, and scattered remnants of those va- 
luable documents, which had accumulated in the 
great mining Provinces, during the three preceding 
centuries. Even the registers of the sums paid into 
the Cajas Provinciales, (Provincial Treasuries) as 
the King’s Fifth, have disappeared ; and their loss 
is the more to be regretted as they would have fur- 
nished data, upon which the total Produce might 
have been easily, and correctly computed. 

The Coinage, therefore, is the only standard that 
can now be adopted; and although this, from its 
nature, cannot comprehend the whole amount of the 
precious metals raised, (some portion of which, in 
each year, was not converted into dollars,) yet, if 
about One million of dollars be added to the average 
of the Mint Returns, for Silver not registered at all, 
and registered Silver worked up into plate, (the 
abundance of which, in Mexico, was, at one time, 
proverbial,) there will not, I believe, be any reason 
to suppose that the actual Produce of the country, 
during the fifteen years which preceded the Revo- 
lution, much exceeded the estimate thus formed. 

With regard to the Second Period, which com- 
mences with the Civil War, the difficulty of forming 


* Vide Section II. for an explanation of this term. 
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any correct calculation of the annual produce of the 
country, is much increased. 

The returns of the Mint of Mexico are of 16 
avail, as, during the years 1810, 1811 and 1812, 
Mints were established at Gudnajuaté, Ziacatécis, 
Guadalajara and Dtirang6, with which the Mint of 
the Capital had no connexion, and over which it 
exercised no control. 

Nor do the returns of all these establishments 
combined, lead to a more satisfactory result; for 
there are many obvious reasons why they cannot 
be regarded as affording a correct estimate of the 
Produce : 

Ist. Because a large proportion of the Silver sent 
to the Mints was not Silver then extracted from the 
mines, but Plate belonging to Churches and private 
families, the whole of which was melted down 
during the Revolution, in order to supply the rapid 
decrease of the circulating medium. 

2ndiy. Because the Coinage in the Provincial Mints 
was so bad,* and the quantity of base metal used as 
alloy so great, that even a correct account of the 
number of dollars struck off, would not be found to 
give a just idea of the quantity of Silver, which they 
contained. 

3rdly. Because, of the large sums which passed 
through the hands of the Revolutionary Chiefs, 


* The dollars which have survived this period of disorder, 


are now only taken at a discount of from fifteen to twenty per 


cent. 
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(some of whom worked mines of considerable im- 
portance,) no account was ever given. And, 

Athly. Because the gold contained in the silver, 
(a great abundance of which is found in the ores of 
some mines,) was never properly separated from it, 
after the communication between the Interior and 
the Capital was closed. None of the Departments 
possessed a Casa del Apartado, (in which the che- 
mical process of separating the two metals, when 
combined, is performed ;) and, although some por- 
tion of the gold may have been obtained by the 


use of quicksilver in the Arastrés, (crushing mills, ) 


whatever remained incorporated with the silver was 
sacrificed ; and, as the amount of gold, produced 
annually, before the Revolution, averaged 1,100,000 
dollars, (a great part of which passed through the 
Casa del Apartado,) this loss, in fifteen years, must 
have amounted to a very considerable sum.* 

These observations sufficiently prove the unavoid- 
able inaccuracy, of any estimate that can now be 
formed, respecting the amount of the precious me- 
tals raised from the Mines of Mexico, during the 
fifteen years immediately subsequent to the Revo- 
lution: but having pointed out the difficulties that 


* T have myself seen ores from Guarisimey, at the Mint of 
Durango, which contained 2100 grains of gold to the Marc. 
(there are 576 grains in the ounce.) The mine of Rayas has 
produced ores containing 2700 grains ; and 550 grains per Mare 
is by no means an uncommon /ey de oro (proportion of gold) in 
thé mine of Villalpando, at Guanajuato. 
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must be encountered, and the impossibility of so 
entirely surmounting them as to arrive at any very 
accurate conclusion, I shall proceed, without farther 
preamble, to state the results of my enquiries with 
regard to the Produce and Exports of each of the 
two periods under consideration. 

By the annexed Table, (No. 1,) it appears that 
the registered Coinage of the Mint of Mexico, from 
the year 1796 to the year 1810, (inclusive,) amount- 
ed to 342,114,285 dollars; which gives an average 
of 22,807,619 dollars for each year. 

To this I should add for Silver, (registered and 
unregistered), not coined, 1,192,381 dollars; thus 
giving Twenty-four millions of dollars as the whole 
annual average Produce of the Mines of Mexico 
during the fifteen years which immediately pre- 
ceded the Revolution of 1810. 

The registered Exportation from Veracruz, during 
the same period, on the account of the merchants, 


was, according to the Balanza General, or Annual 
Report of the anna of Veracruz, 
Dollars. 
To Spain (in fifteen years) 91,340,275 
To Spanish America 22,251,822 
To Foreign Countries direct, in 1806- 
7-8, and 9 ; . 27,892,903 
Total i 141,485,000 


The Average Commercial Exportation, therefore, 
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to the East, in the fifteen years, would be 9,432,333 
dollars, 2 reals.* 

The Exports of the Royal Treasury (not included 
in the Balanza General,) are not to be ascertained 
by any recent document; I have, therefore, been 
forced to take as the basis of my present calcula- 
tion, Humboldt’s Table of the Exports on the King’s 
account, to Spain, and to the Spanish Colonies, 
during a term of thirteen years, (from 1779 to 
1791,)+ which gives 108,428,677 dollars as the 
Total, or 8,340,667 dollars, 3 reals, as the annual 
average amount of each of the thirteen years. 

To these, again, must be added 2,000,000, or 
2,500,000 dollars, as the annual amount of illicit 
extraction by those engaged in the smuggling trade ; 
most of the articles thus introduced being paid for 
in specie upon the spot. 

The total annual Exports appear, therefore, to 
have been : 


From Veracruz Dollars. Rs. 
On Merchant’s account j . 9,432,333 -2 
On King’s account —. : . 8,340,667 3 


Carried forward 17,773,000 5 


* The Average of Commercial Exports given here differs 
from that given in the Analysis of the Balanza General, in the 
last Section of the preceding Book, in as much as the calculation 
there embraces a term of twenty-five years ; while here it only 
comprehends fifteen years, and ends exactly at the time when 
the registered commercial Exports began to decrease. 

+ Vide Essai Politique, Book V. Chapter XII. page 444, 
8vo-edition. 
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Dollars. Rs. 
Brought forward 17,773,000 5 


From Acapulco (on both). . 1,500,000 
Contraband Trade. : . 2,500,000 


Total average value of Exports 21,773,000 5 


Allowing 227,000 dollars more, on each year, for 
the Contraband Trade which appears to have in- 
creased in value in each successive year, although 
its exact amount cannot be ascertained, we shall 
have a total Exportation of Twenty-two millions of 
dollars, to set against a total Produce of Twenty- 
four millions ; so that, during the fifteen years that 
preceded the Revolution, the amount of the precious 
metals that accumulated in Mexico would appear to 
have been Thirty millions of dollars. 

This estimate differs materially from that given 
by Baron Humboldt, who did not conceive, at the 
time of his visit, that the annual produce of the 
mines exceeded twenty-three millions of dollars. 

This calculation was perfectly natural in 1803, 
the average of the Coinage, from 1796 to that year, 
having only been 21,750,249 dollars ;* to which 
Humboldt adds 1,249,751 dollars, for silver not 
included in the Mint Returns. 

But the Coinage from 1803 to 1810 inclusive, 


* The Mint Returns from 1796 to 1803 (inclusive,) give 


174,001,998 dollars as the Total Coinage during the eight years. 
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averaged 24,016,182 dollars (the total amount of 
the dollars registered in the Mint of Mexico, in 
these seven years, having been 168,113,278): and 
this circumstance sufficiently accounts for the dif- 
ference in the average produce of the whole term, 
as given in the Essai Politique, and in the present 
calculation. 

With regard to the benefit actually derived by 
the country from its mineral treasures, or, in other 
words, the annual addition to the circulating me- 
dium, (after paying the difference between the Im- 
ports and Exports, and the remittances on the 
account of the Royal Treasury,) which Humboldt 
estimates at One million of dollars in each year, the 
increased Produce likewise accounts for the increase 
in the annual accumulation, which I have estimated 


at Two millions of dollars. 


I have no data that will warrant me in rating the 


average annual Exports, during the fifteen years 
now under consideration, higher than I have done, 
viz.: Twenty-two millions of dollars ; although, if 
we divide that term into two periods, of eight and 
seven years, (from 1796 to 1803, and from 1804 
to 1810 inclusive,*) we shall find the Average of the 
Commercial Exports to have varied from 8,561,753 
dollars, to 12,105,047 dollars. In the Exports of 


the Royal Treasury, I do not believe that there was 


* Total Exports from 1796 to 1803, (Veracruz) 56,859,768 
dollars. ‘Total Exports from 1804 to 1810, 84,735,332 dollars. 
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any material change. There is, therefore, nothing 
in the fluctuations of the Commercial Exports to 
affect the calculation with regard to the Average of 
the whole term; while the Produce, undoubtedly, 
rather exceeded, than fell short of, the Twenty-four 
millions of dollars at which I have estimated it; 
1,192,381 dollars being, in the opinion of those 
whom I have had occasion to consult upon the 
subject in Mexico, a very inadequate allowance for 
the Silver not included in the Mint Returns. 

I cannot, therefore, estimate the annual addition 
to the circulating medium, before the Revolution, at 
a less sum than Two millions of dollars ; and I am 
the more inclined to conceive this calculation to be 
correct, because the Exportation of Specie during the 
last fifteen years, (from 1810 to 1825,) appears so 
much to have exceeded the whole Produce of the 
Mines, that the country, had it not been for the sur- 
plus which accumulated during this season of pros- 
perity, must have been ieft without a circulating 
medium at all. 

This brings me to the second part of my enquiry, 
viz. the Average annual amount of the precious 
metals raised from 1810 to 1825, with the Exports 
during the same period. 

I have already stated the impossibility of forming 
any very accurate calculation upon the last of these 
points, with regard to which much conjectural evi- 
dence must be admitted. As to the first, (the 


Produce,) although, for the reasons mentioned in 
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the beginning of this Section, the returns from the 
different Mints cannot be said to furnish a correct 
estimate of the Silver raised from the Mines, they, 
nevertheless, comprise the only authentic data that 
can now be obtained, and I shall, consequently, 
make them the basis of my calculations. 

By the annexed Tables (Nos. II. to VI.) it will 
appear that the Coinage, from 1811 to 1825 inclu- 
sive, in the whole territory of Mexico, was as 
follows :-— 


Dollars. 
In Mexico . : . 111,551,082 
In Guadalajara i ; 4,868,760 
In Diirangs . ; os fe ; 6,917,652 
In Zacatécas . ’ , . $0,659,518 
In Chihuahtia ; ' ; 1,216,000 
Forming a sum total of . . 155,213,012 


from which, however, must be deducted 1,636,040 
dollars, being the value of 396 Tejos de oro (Ingots 
of gold), and 4263 Ounces, (Doubloons) remitted 
upon the account of the first Loan by the House of 
Goldschmidt, and included in the Coinage of the 
Capital for the year 1825; and 300,000 dollars 
likewise received in gold, about the same time, by 
the United Mexican Company. 

The remainder (153,276,972 doilars,) will give 
10,218,464 dollars 6 reals, as the annual average 
Produce of the fifteen years. 

Yet, small as this sum is, in comparison with the 


VOLE: i. 8 
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Average of the registered Coinage before the Revo- 
lution, (22,807,619 dollars) it is impossible now to 
ascertain the Mines, or Districts, from which it 
proceeded. 

Without regular Returns, it is difficult to show 
to what extent the effects of the Revolution were 
felt in each; but, in those Districts where records 
were kept, (extracts from most of which I have been 
enabled to obtain), the difference between the Pro- 
duce of the fifteen years, before, and after, the com- 
mencement of the Civil War, appears to have been 
enormous. 

In Guanajuato, the amount of the precious metals 
raised, diminished from 8,852,472 Marcs of Silver 
and 27,810 Marcs of Gold,* (the produce of the 
fifteen years preceding the Revolution+) to 2,877,213 
Marcs of Silver, and 8109 Marcs of Gold ; (or some- 
thing less than one-third of the original amount of 
both,) which appears, by the annexed Table (No. 
VII.) to have been the produce of the whoie Dis- 
trict from 1811 to 1825. 

From Zacatecas, I have been able to obtain but 
partial accounts: it does not appear, however, by 
these, that any very great falling off took place in 
the early part of the Civil War, the Mines of Veta 


* The Marc of Silver may be taken at 84 dollars, and that 
of Gold at 136 dollars; so that the produce of Guanajuato in 
dollars, from 1796 to 1810, was 79,028,017 dollars, and from 
1811 to 1825, 25,559,009 dollars. 

+ Vide Table VII. 
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Grande, (now worked by the Bolanos Company,) 
having yielded, from 1796 to 1810, 1,171,328 marcs 
of Silver, and from 1811 to 1825, 917,097 marcs. 
(Table IX.) The difference, therefore, on the whole 
term, was only 254,231 marcs, or 2,160,963 dol- 
lars. But Zacatecas, even in the years of its greatest 
abundance, never produced more than T'wo millions 
of dollars annually ;* and, notwithstanding the little 


change which occurred at Veta Grande, from the 


number of other Mines, (not comprehended in that 
Negotiation +,) which were unworked in 1823, it 
may fairly be assumed that these Two millions were, 
latterly, reduced to One. 

The Mint Returns, indeed, appear to contradict 
the assumption, as they give something more than 
Two millions of dollars, as the average Coinage of 
each year. But the Coinage of Zacatecas did not 
consist of the produce of Zacatecas alone: it com- 
prehended a part of the produce of SOmbrérété, and 
Catorcé, with that of Pinds, and Ramos, and other 
small Districts of San Luis P6t6dsi, the whole of 
which was brought to the Mint of Zacatecas, in 
preference to that of the Capital, with the exception 


* Humboldt gives the total produce in five years (from 1785 
to 1789, at 1,264,991 mares, which give an average of 2,048,484 
dollars on each year. 

+ Negotiation is a Mexican Mining term, and signifies a num- 
ber of Mines, worked as one undertaking, by an individual, or 
association of individuals, whose quota of expences and profits 
is divided into twenty-four Barrs, as they would be in working 


a single Mine. 
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of that portion of the Silver raised, that was con- 
veyed to the coast in bars, without being converted 
into dollars at all, the general amount of which I 
shall have occasion, subsequently, to examine. 

The average annual produce of Sombrerete, dur- 
ing this period, is stated, (though not upon the au- 
thority of registered returns) to have been 300,000 
dollars, or about 200,000 dollars less than the ordi- 
nary produce, from the time of the great Bonanza 
of the Fagoaga family, (when Eleven millions of 
dollars were raised in eight months, from the Mine 
of El Pavéllon alone,) up to 1810. 

The registered produce of the Mining Districts of 
San Luis Potdsi, (the most important of which was 
Catorcé) during a term of five years, before and after 
the Revolution, (for which alone I have been able to 
procure Returns,) is stated in the annexed Table, 
(No. X.) by which it appears that there was a de- 
crease in the latter period of 8261 Bars of Silver, 
(each of 134 marcs, or 1139 dollars,) which gives a 
total difference of 9,409,2'79 dollars on the five years 
after 1810. 

The produce of the Mines of Catorce in ten years, 
(from 1816 to 1825 inclusive,) according to an ex- 
tract from the Registers, which has been recently 
transmitted to me, was 5,994,006 dollars ; which, 
if one half of this sum, (or 2,997,003 dollars) be 
added for the five years not included in the Returns 
in my possession, will give 8,991,009 dollars, as the 


Total, or 599,400 dollars as the average annual pro- 
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duce of that District, on the whole fifteen years. 
Before the Revolution, Catorce was second only to 
Guanajuatd in the amount of the Silver raised, the 
value of which was estimated by Humboldt, (in 
1803) at Three millions and a half of dollars 
annually. 

The produce of the Biscaina Vein, at Real del 
Monte, in seven good years before the Revolution, 
(from 1794 to 1801,) was Six millions of dollars, or 
857,042 dollars per annum. From 1809 to 1823, it 
only yielded 200,000 dollars in all, or 14,285 dollars 
per annum. 

If it were possible to obtain returns from the 
other Mining Districts, the disproportion between 
the produce before, and after, the year 1810, would 
be found to be equally striking. 

In all, the principal Mines were abandoned, the 
Machinery was allowed to go to ruins, and the Silver 
raised was merely the gleanings of more prosperous 
times ; the workings, (where any were attempted) 
being confined, almost entirely, to the upper levels. 

Tasco, (which was an important military station 
to the South of the Capital) forms a solitary excep- 
tion to this rule ; for the town being constantly gar- 
risoned by Royalist Troops, and only once taken by 
the Insurgents, the Tribunal de Mineria undertook 
to work the Mines there, which formerly belonged 
to the famous Laborde; and did so with such suc- 
cess, that the produce is supposed to have averaged 
400,000 dollars annually. 
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The other Mining Districts in the vicinity of the 
Capital, (Pachiica, Chicd, Zimapan, Témascaltépéc, 
Tlalpiijahtia, el Ord, Zactialpan, Angiingés, Sulté- 
péc, and el Doctdr,) were all nearly abandoned, or 
their produce so much reduced, that no returns of it 
were kept. 

The amount of the Silver known to have been 
raised since 1810, is, therefore, as follows :— 


Dollars. 

Zacatécds, (average) . . 1,000,000 
Guanajuato, Gold and Silver, (average) 1,608,034 
Catorcé, ditto . \ } ‘ 599,400 
Sombrérété, ditto . ; : 300,000 
Tasco, ditto. j ; 400,000 
Real del Monte, ditto . 14,285 
Guarisdméy, Sdn Dimas (included in 

Durango Coinage) . é 461,176 
Northern Districts, included in Chihua- 

hua Coinage . f ; j 316,767 

Total given by Registers in my pos- 
session . ; . . 4,699,662 


The above Table is only meant to show the im- 
possibility of attempting, in the present state of 
Mexico, to ascertain the actual Produce of the 
country by any other standard than that of the 
Coinage. It was in the different Mints that the 
Silver raised was ultimately concentrated, as they 
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alone afforded the means of converting it into the 
ordinary circulating medium of the country ; and, 
with the exception of the Bars exported, direct, 
from the Eastern and Western Coasts, their Registers 
undoubtedly afford the fairest estimate of the real 
Produce. 

The average amount of these, on the whole Fif- 
teen years, being, as we have seen, 10,270,731 dol- 
lars, it becomes necessary to add no less a sum than 
5,571,069 dollars to the returns of produce from the 
principal Districts, as given above, in order to make 
them equal in amount to the annual Coinage. 

In any country but Mexico, it would be absurd to 
suppose that so large a mass of Silver could be 
raised, annually, from sources comparatively un- 
known ; but, in New Spain, there is nothing either 
impossible, or improbable, in the supposition. 

It is a fact universally admitted, that, in almost 
all the Mining Districts, although the towns have 
been ruined by the emigration of the wealthy inha- 
bitants, whose capitals were formerly invested in 
Mining operations, the lower classes have, through- 
out the Revolution, found means to draw their sub- 
sistence from the Mines. 

Under the denomination of Bisconés, (Searchers) 
they have never ceased to work; and although, 
from the want of method in their operations, they 
have done the most serious injury to the Mines 
themselves, they have, in general, contrived to ex- 
tract from the upper levels, or from the old work- 


t© 
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ings, neglected in better times, for others of greater 
promise, a very considerable quantity of Silver. 

This desultory system is still pursued in many 
parts of the country ; and, at Zimapan, Zacualpin, 
el Déctor, and many of the Northern Districts, a 
large population is even now maintained by it. 

The Silver thus obtained was sold, in each Real 
de minas, at from four to six, eight, and twelve reals 
per marc below the Mint price, to those of the in- 
habitants who could afford, on such terms, to wait 
for an opportunity of forwarding it, under convoy, 
to the nearest Mint, where it was exchanged for 
dollars. It was called, in its rough state, Plata 
Pina, or Plata Pasta; and, incredible as it may 
appear that the value of the precious metals thus 
brought annually into circulation, should have 
amounted to Five millions and a half of dollars, there 
is no other mode, at present, of accounting for by 
far the largest proportion of the Ten millions of dol- 
lars, which, unquestionably, were coined annualiy, 
in the different Mints of Mexico, during the Civil 
War. 

One million, indeed, may be deducted from the 
Coinage of each of the four or five first years of the 
Revolution, for the plate, which was brought into 
circulation during that period. 

But then, at least, as much must be added, upon 
the whole fifteen, for unregistered Silver'sent out of 
the country in bars. 
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A very large proportion of the great Bonanza* of 
the Marquis of Btistamante at Batdpilas, comes un- 
der this description, nearly the whole of his enormous 
wealth having been sent direct to Guaymias, and 
from thence to Gitydquil and P&nima, where it 
was shipped for Spain by the’ Pacific, or sent across 
the Isthmus to Portobello. 

A similar exportation took place from all the Dis- 
tricts to the North of San Luis P6t6si, and particu- 
larly from Catorce, where, from the facility of the 
communication with the Coast, the Old Spaniards, 
by whom most of the mines were worked in 1810, 
were in the habit of shipping off all the Bars that 
contained a Ley de Oro, and no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the pure Silver, to the Peninsula, without 
converting them into dollars at all. 

I should, therefore, be inclined to estimate the 
total produce of the country, during the fifteen years 
ending in 1825, higher, by nearly One million of 
dollars, than the Mint Returns; and to suppose 
that, even during the worst of times, the value of 
the precious metals raised, annually, from the Mines 


* Bonanza is a sea term, used by the Mexican Miners to de- 
signate a Mine in such a state as to cover all the expences of 
working it, and to leave a considerable -annual profit to the 
proprietor. It implies no particular sum, for you may have a 
bonanza of a million, or a bonanza of 20,000 dollars; but it 
always signifies that things are going on satisfactorily ;—in short, 
that you are in the Trades, with studding sails set below and 


aloft, and every prospect of a prosperous voyage. 
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of Mexico, cannot have averaged less than Leven 
millions of dollars. 

The immense amount of the Exports on private 
account; and the necessity of balancing, with the 
produce of the Mines, nearly the whole of the hn- 
ports of Foreign manufactures, (a part of which was 
covered, before the Revolution, by the Agricultural 
produce,) will explain the fact of the country having 
been reduced to a state of extreme penury, in the 
midst of this apparent wealth; the Minimum of the 
produce of Mexico being nearly double the Maxi- 
mum of the average produce of any of the other 
Colonies of Spain, before the Revolution.* 

It now remains for me to trace the effects of the 
Revolution upon the circulating medium of the coun- 
try, by comparing, in as far as such a comparison is 
possible, the amount of the Exports of Specie, during 
the last fifteen years, with that of the Produce, in 
conjunction with the Specie, which may be supposed 
to have accumulated, during the fifteen years of 
prosperity, by which the Revolution was preceded. 

The whole circulating medium of Mexico was 
estimated by Humboldt, in 1803, at fifty-five, or 
sixty millions of dollars. 

* The average produce of Peru, as given by Humboldt, in 
1803, was ‘ ; . 5,317,988 dollars. 
Buenos Ayres } , i . 4,212,404 

; : . 2,624,760 
Essai Politique, Livre IV, Chap. XI. 


+ I am induced to adopt Humboldt’s estimate of the amount 


New Grenada 


of the circulating medium of Mexico in 1803, not because I 


~ 
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To this I should add fourteen millions, as the in- 
crease during the Seven following years, when the 
average Exports were, according to my calculation, 
Twenty-two millions of dollars, and the average Pro- 
duce Twenty-four millions ; thus making the whole 
circulating medium, in 1810, amount to about 


Seventy-two millions of dollars. 

The Mines, in fifteen years, appear to have pro- 
duced 153,276,972, (according to the Mint Returns,) 
or 165,000,000, if the Average, which I have taken, 
of Eleven millions annually, be correct ; which, with 
the Seventy-two millions already in existence, give 
a Total of Two hundred and thirty-seven millions of 


dollars. 

The exact amount of the Exports in Specie, it is 
impossible to ascertain ; but, during a period of dis- 
order, which, at one time, amounted to almost 
total disorganization, the allowance made for unre- 
gistered Exports must be very large. 

Respecting those of which an account was kept, 
I have obtained the only accurate information now 
to be procured, viz. extracts from the Registers of 
the Custom-Houses of Véracriz, Acipiiles, San 
Blas, and Mazatlan, for which I am indebted to 
His Majesty’s Consular Agents at those Ports. 


conceive it to have been correct, but because, in a calculation, 
where so much must necessarily be left to conjectural evidence, 
I wish te have something more than a mere supposition of my 
own to serve as a basis. Sixty millions are thought by most 


people to be very much under the real amount. 
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By these it appears, that the Commercial Exports 
of Veracruz, from 1811 to 1820, were, 


Dollars. 
To other Spanish Colonies. . 14,302,701 
To Foreign Countries direct : 434,608 
To Spain . . 53,553,897 


Total 68,291,206 


The Exports of 


4 { Dollars 8,353,178 
[S21 were Wrought Silver 67,488 
1892... {aeons huis 7,489,780 

Wrought Silver 81,237 

1893... ( Dollars pal 1,293,823 
rT Wrought Silver 30,779 

SC en ; . 2,854,936 
OE Bite ue (about) 6,000,000 


Total from 1811 to 1825, 94,462,427 


The Imports from 1811 to 1820 were, 


D ollars. 
From Spain e : . 66,815,639 
From Foreign Countries direct : 2,769,725 
From other Spanish Colonies . 24,698,656 


Total 94,284,020 


The Imports from 1821 to 1825 inclusive, were :—- 
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Dollars. 
1821 ‘ ‘ 7,245 ,052 
1822 : : 3,723,019 
1823 t t+ ' Bj913,092 
1824 ; . 12,082,030 


1825 
(No returns, therefore taken at the § 12,082,030 
same amount as 1824)* 


Total 39,045,223 


Or, lan the Imports of the ‘en 138,828,249 
preceding years, ; : : 


From this amount must be deducted 27,770,774 
dollars for the registered Exports of Agricultural 
Produce during the fifteen years under consider- 
ation ; but this still leaves a balance against Mexico ; 
the registered Imports being (with all deductions 
made) 105,557,469 dollars, and the registered Ex- 
ports 94,462,427 dollars. The difference (11,095,042 
dollars) must have been covered by the illicit ex- 
traction of Gold and Silver to that amount; there 
being no article of Agricultural Produce, with the 
exception of Cochineal, sufficiently valuable to hold 
out a similar inducement for contraband Trade. 
The registered shipments of Cochineal by Old Spa- 


* The Imports for these years, include those of Alvarado ; 
Veracruz having been nearly abandoned as a port in 1823, as 


stated in the preceding Section. 
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niards, who took this mode of making remittances 
to Europe, amounted in five years, (from 1821 to 
1825) to 7,451,992 dollars ; and as this bears a fair 
proportion to the Produce, ( Vide Book I. Sect. III.) it 
is not to be presumed that the illicit extraction can 
have been very great. 

My object in thus comparing the Exports of 
specie with the Imports of European Manufactures, 
(which may appear, at first, to have no immediate 
connexion with the question now under consider- 
ation,) is, to show that no part of the Spanish pro- 
perty withdrawn from the country since the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, can be comprehended 
in the registered Exportation from Veracruz, since 
the total amount of the Exports does not cover the 
total amount of the registered Imports, but leaves a 
balance of 11,095,042 dollars, to be paid by some 
other channel. 

In the other ports it will be impossible for me to 
attempt a similar comparison, as I have not been 
able to obtain returns of Imports of any kind. I 
must, therefore, confine myself to a statement of the 
amount of the entries of the precious metals shipped 
in each port; and even these are but little to be de- 
pended upon, as the gentleman, to whom I am in- 
debted for the extracts from the Registers of San Blas 
and Mazatlan, informed me that, in the opinion of 
the oldest merchants upon the Western coast, the re- 
gistered Exports did not amount to above one half 
of the real amount of the Silver exported ; in which 
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SI 


opinion Mr. Barcaiztegui, from whom I received 


similar returns of.the Exports from Acapulco, fully 


coincided. 


Having premised this, I shall annex the results of 
ro) 


the enquiries of these gentlemen, in one Table, 


without adding, as piéces justificatives, the original 


Returns, which are in my possession, but are too 


voluminous for insertion. 


Amount of Specie exported. 


Years. San Blas. 
1810 

181] 

1812 

1813 346,884 
1814 records missing 
1815 1,276,629 
1816 672,222 
1817 757,086 
1818 records lost 
1819 ditto 
1820 652,400 
1821 1,570,542 
1822 1,527,530 
1823 1,054,708 
1824 787,055 
1825 182,243 


Mazatlan. 


746,000 
608,106 
511,655 
343,719 
ditto 
ditto 
33,510 


10,309 

84,420 
118,560 
165,797 


Acapulco. 
13,000 
25,883 
24,461 

108,331 


1,288,578 


154,000 
391,217 
218,689 
692,477 

93,191 

37,250 
223,000 


2,622,076 


Total 8,827,299 


From Guaymias, there are no returns; nor is any 
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account whatever of Imports to be obtained from 
San Blas, on the West; or from Tampico, or any 
other port to the North of Veracruz, on the Eastern 
coast, during the period to which my enquiries are 
limited. 

It is probable, however, that the registered Ex- 
ports from San Blas and Mazatlan, do not more 
than cover the amount of the Imports: as, from the 
moment that the port of San Blas was opened to 
Foreign trade by General Cruz, in 1812, the value 
of the European manufactures with which the Table- 
land was supplied, through this channel, can hardly 
have been less than the average amount of the Ex- 
ports of the Twelve years, viz.: 735,608 dollars. 

At San Blas, therefore, as at Veracruz, no al- 
lowance can be made upon the registered Exports of 
Specie for the property of Old Spaniards transferred 
to Europe; the Exports being hardly equivalent in 
value to the European Imports. The same may be 
said of Acipiilcd and Mazatlan: yet, the Spanish 
property actually realized, and abstracted from the 
capital of the country as it existed in 1810, is cal- 
culated by the best-informed Mexicans, (as I have 
stated in Section V. of the last Book,) at from 
Kighty, to One hundred and forty millions of dollars. 

Let us first, therefore, see the amount of the 
whole registered Exports, and then consider the ad- 
ditions which must be made to it. 

The value in dollars of the Exports from Vera- 


cruZ, WaS : --- 
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Dollars. 
From 1811 to 1820 ‘ : 68,291,206 
From 1821 to 1825 : ‘ 26,171,221 
San Blas (in the fifteen years) 8,827,299 
Mazatlan (ditto) : ; 2,622,076 
Acapulco (ditto) . } ? 3,292,752 


Total, in fifteen years. 109,204,554 


—_ 


Of the Exports on the King’s account, which are 
not included in this estimate, nothing certain is 
known ; but, from the difficulty which the Viceregal 
Government experienced from 1811 to 1817, in 
raising funds to meet the exigencies of the moment 
in Mexico, I am induced to believe that, during the 
whole of that time, no remittances to Madrid can 
have been made. The Tobacco monopoly, and the 
duties upon Gold and Silver, of which the “ sobrante 


liquido, remisible,” was composed before the Revo- 


lution, failed entirely; and, although new taxes 
were substituted for them, these were barely suffi- 
cient to defray the expenses of the war. After 1816, 
things became more settled, and some trifling re- 
mittances were made, which ceased again entirely 
upon the declaration of Independence in 1821, so 
that I should not calculate them in all, during the 
whole fifteen years, at more than ten millions of 
dollars.* 


* This is merely a supposition, open both to inquiry and cor- 
rection; for, with regard to the Royal Exports, I have no data to 
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With regard to the Smuggling Trade, this was by 
no means the case, for, if the demand for European 
manufactures became less amidst the general distress, 
the profits of the illicit trader increased ; the facility 
with which goods were introduced being propor- 
tionably greater, and the reduction in the price 
consequently, such as to enable him to defy com- 
petition. I do not, therefore, conceive the amount 
of the Contraband Trade ever to have fallen below 
the average before the Revolution, viz. two, or two 
and a half, millions of dollars. 

We must, therefore, make the following additions 
to the registered Exports as given above, viz. :— 


Dollars. 
109,191,454 


Remittances to Royal Treasury 10,000,000 
Smuggling Trade, in fifteen years, 

taken at something below the aver- 

age amount before 1810 : . 34,910,953 
Allowance for the Exports of three 

years, the Returns for which have 

been lost at San Blas, taken at the 

average of the other twelve, viz. 

735,608 dollars / , , 2,206,824 


Balance of the excess of registered 
Imports in fifteen years at Veracruz 11,095,042 


Total 


guide me. They probably exceeded my estimate considerably, 
in which case, the value of the Spanish property remitted to 
Europe might be still farther diminished. 
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This I regard as the amount of the Exports, in 
gold and silver, that must, necessarily, have taken 
place, in order to cover that portion of the Imports 
from Europe, that remained unpaid, after deducting 
the whole of the exportable national Produce ; with 
the addition of ten millions only as remittances to 
Madrid. 

The Spanish Property remitted to Europe con- 
stitutes, therefore, nearly the whole of the unregis- 
tered Exports, the amount of which must be en- 
tirely a question of conjectural evidence; there 
being no data whatever upon which a calculation 
could be formed. We must, therefore, be guided 
by a few leading points, which seem to require more 
particular attention. 

The First of these, is the well-known fact that, 
before the Revolution, two-thirds of the capital of 
the country were in the hands of Spaniards, who 
engrossed the whole commerce of Mexico, and were, 


likewise, most extensively engaged in agriculture 


and mines. 

The Second, is the equally well-ascertained fact, 
that almost all these Spaniards have quitted the 
country, and that the depressed state of the Mines, 
of Agriculture, and of Trade, is due, in a great 
measure, to the withdrawing of those capitals, by 
which they were formerly supported. 

The Third, is the curious circumstance which I 
have endeavoured to develope in the preceding pages, 
namely, that no portion of this capital can be in- 

D 2 
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cluded in the registered Exports, to the amount of 
which it must consequently be added. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, it remains to 
fix the sum, at which the capital actually withdrawn 
in Specie must be estimated. 

The lowest calculation of the Mexicans upon this 
subject is eighty millions of dollars, while many go 
as high as one hundred and forty millions. 

The last is utterly impossible, for the Minimum of 
eighty millions would leave the country without any 
circulating medium at all. 

I have supposed seventy-two millions to have been 
the accumulation of the precious Metals in Mexico in 
1810; which, with the whole produce of the mines 
up to 1825, gives a total capital of two hundred 
and thirty-seven millions of dollars. 

If we add to the Exports, as given in the preced- 
ing pages, (167,404,273 dollars,) eighty millions of 
dollars more, we should reduce the currency of New 
Spain in 1827 to ten millions of dollars dess than 
nothing. I should be inclined, therefore, to take 
one third of the registered Exports, (109,204,554 
dollars,) as a reasonable estimate of those of which 
no entry was made. Dollars. 


This would give . k . 86,401,518 
which, added to the total Exports, 
(according to my estimate of their 
amount). 167,404,273 


gives a Total of 203,805,791 
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and this, again, leaves about thirty-three Millions 
of dollars as the circulating medium of Mexico at 
the present day, after allowing nearly thirty-six 
millions and a half for the Spanish capital with- 
drawn since the commencement of the Civil War. 

The extreme scarcity of money that has been felt 
in Mexico during the last two years, renders the result 
given by this calculation by no means improbable. 
In 1810, with a currency of seventy-two millions, 
and a clear surplus produce of two millions more, 
which appears to have been the case during the 
seven last years before the Revolution, nothing could 
equal the facility with which advances were ob- 
tained for every useful, or even useless, project. In 
1826, with a currency reduced to thirty-three mil- 
lions, and a produce of eight, (the whole of which is 
required to cover the Imports alone,) three per cent. 
per month has been paid in the capital for specie, 
and that, too, where security was given for the full 
amount of the advances, by deposits of goods. 

As it is to the Mines that we must look for the 
source of every future improvement in Mexico, I 
shall endeavour, in the subsequent parts of this 
book, to point out the manner in which their pro- 
gress is likely to be affected by the present scarcity, 
which, operating, as it were, in a vicious circle, checks 
the produce of that, by which alone it can be itself 
relieved. Here, it will be sufficient to state the con- 
clusions which may be drawn from the facts detailed 
in the preceding pages, with regard to the point 
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more immediately under consideration, viz.: the 


comparative Produce and Exports of the Precious 


Metals in Mexico :—they appear to be, 

Ist. That the annual average Produce of the 
Mines of Mexico, before the Revolution, amounted 
to twenty-four millions of dollars, and the average 
Exports to twenty-two millions ; and, 

Qndly. That, since the Revolution, the Produce 
has been reduced to eleven millions of dollars, while 
the Exports in specie have averaged 13,587,052 
dollars in each year. 

To this I may add that the produce has decreased 
latterly, in consequence of the sudden abstraction of 
that portion of the Spanish capital, that still remained 
in the country, after the declaration of Independence 
in 1821. 

The Old Spaniards, who had survived the first 
years of the Revolutionary War, (in the course of 
which many transferred the whole bulk of their con- 
vertible property to Europe,) retained a sufficient 
portion of their funds in circulation to give a certain 
activity to trade, and to the mines, in which most 
of them were, directly, or indirectly, engaged. 

The Produce rose in consequence, (as tranquillity 
and confidence were restored,) from Four millions 
and a half of dollars (to which it had fallen in 1812) 
to Six, Nine, Eleven, and Twelve millions, which 
was the amount of the Coinage, in 1819, in the 
Capital alone. 

In 1820, the Revolution in Spain, and the ap- 
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prehension of the effects which it might produce in 
Mexico, caused a considerable fluctuation, and the 
Coinage of the year in the Capital fell to 10,406,154 
dollars. In 1821, when these apprehensions were 
realized, and the separation from the Mother-coun- 
try became inevitable, the whole disposable capital, 
that had remained till then invested, was withdrawn 
at once, and the coinage in Mexico sunk to five mil- 
lions; from which it fell to three and a half, at 
which it continued during the years 1823 and 1824. 

In 1825, the foreign capitals recently invested 
began to produce some effect; but, in 1826, the 
total amount of the coinage in the five mints of the 
Mexican Republic did not exceed 7,463,300 dollars, 
as will appear by the Table, marked No. 12. 

This is not to be regarded as indicating a failure 


on the part of the Companies, but merely as proving 
that the capital introduced by them had not then 


proved an equivalent for the capital previously 
withdrawn; or, at all events, that time had not been 
allowed to repair the ruinous consequences of the 
sudden abstraction of that capital, and the suspen- 
sion of all Mining works that ensued. 

But this inquiry belongs more properly to the 
Second Section, to which I shall accordingly pro- 
ceed, begging leave to refer my readers to the twelve 
Tables annexed to this Section, (none of which are, 
I believe, as yet known to the Public,) for a more 
detailed examination of the data upon which my 
calculations are founded. They consist mostly of 
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extracts from Official Records, the originals of which 
are in my possession. Some of them I procured 
myself, during my visit to the Interior. For others 
I am indebted to the kind intervention of friends; 
but I can warrant the authenticity of all: and, 
whether the conclusions which I have drawn from 
them be thought correct, or not, the materials them- 
selves will, I believe, be found to comprise nearly 
all the information, that is now to be obtained, 
respecting the points which it was the object of 
this Section more particularly to examine. 
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TABLE No. I. 


FIRST 


d. 


PERIOD. 


Account of the Coinage of the Mint of 
from the year 1796 to the year 182 


Mexico for 30 years, 
25, both inclusive. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Dollars. 
1,297,794 
1,038,856 

999,608 

957,094 

787,164 

610,398 

839,122 

646,050 

959,030 


Years. 
Dollars. 
24,346,833 
24,041,182 
23,004,981 
21,096,081 
17,898,510 
15,958,044 
17,959,477 
22,520,856 
26, ,130,971 
25,806,074 
23,383,672 
20,703,984 
20,502,433 
24,708,164 
17,950,684 


Reals. Rls. 


1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1808 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 


: 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
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| 


| Total 16 pee 00, 326 ,011,903 0 
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Total. 


Dollars. 
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18,798,599 
23,166,906 
27,090,001 
27,165,888 
24,736,020 
22,216,250 
21,684,949 
26,172,982 
19,046,188 
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0 342,114,285 
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SECOND PERIOD. 


| 


Gold. 


Dollars. ion 
,085,364 0 
381,646 O 


Dollars. 

8,956,432 
4,027,620 
6,133,983 
6,902,481 
6,454,799 
8,315,616 
| 7,994,951 
| 10,852,367 
| 11,491,138 ; 
| 9,897,078 
5,600,022 
5,329,126 - 
3,276,413 
3,266,93 


3,651,423 


: 


618,069 
486,464 
960,393 
854,942 
533,921 
539,377 
509,076 
803,504 
214,128 
291,408 
286,84 ” 


1820 
1821 


oooocoooqoooo 


a 
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ewe rF Oe oanodc as 
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Total. 
Dollars. 

| 10,041,796 
4,409,266 
6,133,983 
7,520,550 4 
6,941,263 ! 
9,276,009 

| 8,849,893 

> | 11,886,288 
125080; 515. 2 

| 10,406,154 
| 5,903,526 ; 
§,543,25 
3,567,821 
3,903,880 
6,036,878 ; 


o4 
0 
oO, 
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9 400, 691 
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| ‘Total. i 0/102,150,391 


93'111,551,082 
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Coinage of Guadalajara from 1814 (when a Mint was 


first established there) to 1825. 


From Jan. 26, to Dec. 31, 1814 
From Jan. 1 to April 30, 1815 


Dollars. Reals. 


- | 901,949 
: 192,749 


From Feb. 9 to the end of June, 1818 219,449 


From June 13 to the end of Dec. 1821 
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4,868,760 0 


Coinage of the Mint of Durango from 1811 to 1825, 


Dollars. Reals. 


247,439 
808,792 
784,240 
438,050 
336,987 
314,198 
139,800 6 
260,830 4 


244,298 


ch) 


136,793 
209,229 2 
608,666 
818,430 


758,345 2 
816,558 2 


Durango, July 15, 1626. 


| 6,917,652 2 
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No V. 


Coinage of the Mint of Zacatecas from Nov. 1810 to 


Dec. 1825. 
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Vears. Dollars. Reals. 
From Nov. 14, 1810, to Aug. 31,1811 | 7 454,902 6 | 
From Sep. 5, 1811, to March 26, 1813 4,776,971 4 
From April 3, 1813, to July 29, 1814 2,455,000 0 
From July 30,1814, to May 16, 1818 3,635,107 6 | 
From June 16, 1818, to Dec. 30, 1818 638.174 3 
From Dec. 31, 1818, to Dec. 80,1819 | 1926775 4 
In1820- —- : - - "764,011 6 
In 1821 - - = 5 7% 1,326,700 ~ 7 
In 1822 - . - - | 3,610,455 0 
bn 88@s bu4- - - - | 3,965,000 0 
Inl824- - - - - | 4,093,062 5 
In 1825 - - 2 - S 3,218,856 0 
Total 30,659,518 1 
No, VI. 


| 
Account of the Number of Bars of Pure Silver, and Bars | 
with a Ley de Oro, entered in this Treasury from 1791 
to August 1825, with their Value in Marcs. 


a 
| Bars. E: Mares. Ounces. 
Silver amalgamated - - wl geay 47 77; 778 12 
Silver smelted - - - 6,514 823,743 71 
Bars with a Ley de Oro - - 246 30,223 2 
; an 10,447 | 1,831,745 3 
Gold, pure and mixed with silver 672 14,392 2 
Total. 11,119 | 1,346,137 5 
Chihuahua, Aug. 27, 1825. 
(Signed) Ramon Mascarena. | 
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No. VII. 


1827. 


Account of the Produce of Guanajuato from 1796 to1810. | 


Years. Bars. Mares of Silver. | Mares of Gold. 
i796 3,734 491,126 1,081 
1797 5,265 707,042 968 
1798 4,784 625,937 2,529 
1799 3,825 499,966 1,972 
1800 3,874 506,676 1,932 
1801 2,638 342,608 1,457 
1802 3,867 502,497 1,676 
1803 5,706 750,887 1,538 
1804 5,734 | 755,861 2,128 
1805 5,510 | 723,789 2,495 
1806 | 4,716 618,417 2,188 
1807 4,417 578,735 | 2,396 
1808 4,685 617,474 | 1,842 
1809 4,737 620,012 | 2,189 
1810 3,896 511,445 1,419 
Total 67,388 8,852,272 27,810 
~~ Guanajuato, July 26, 186. a 
(Signed) Jose pE ta Luz Sancuez. 
No. VIII. 


Produce of Guanajuato from 1811 to 1825. 


\"Years. | Bars. | Marcs of Silver. Marcs of Gold. _ 
181] 2,067 270,206 550 0 O 
1819 2,702 357,920 007 O 0 
1813 2,204 | 292,211 462 .0 0; | 
1814 2,568 | 887,795 7O8-u0 Oo 
1815 2,088 | 275,905 841..0 0 
1816 2,041 269,711 694 0 O 
Revie 1,580 199,706 523 0 0 
1818 1,215 155,112 401 0 0 
1819 | 1,149 145,362 ADD". 2 2.2 
1820 814 100,465 326 2 7 
1821 600 73,983 298 3 6 
1822 795 | 95,057 597 2 2 
1823 $04. | 96,802 418 5 5 
1824 93 106,775 517-8 «G6 
1825 sso" |  digenos | 419 4 O 
Total | 22,888..| 2,877,213. | 8109 0 4 


Guanajuato, July 26, 1826. 


(Signed) 


Jose DE La Luz SANCHEZ. 
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No. IX. 


Produce of the Mines of Veta Grande from 
1795 to 1825. 


Years Marcs. Ounces.) Years. Marcs. Ounces. 
1795 41,900 3 1811 7 AY fa ft «Soa 
1796 35,070 4: 1812 32,970" “1 
1797 10,033 °3 1813 83,166 6 
1798 LasO2. 26 1814 98,378 -3 
1799 SeiyG. to 1815 29,034 2 
1800 17,348 33 1816 45,197 6 
1801 14:826. °7 1817 39,2438 6 
1802 20,996 1 1818 D050, 2 
1803 64,291 3 1819 59,954 7 
1804 136,836 34 1820 67,886 33 
1805 299,944 74 182] 52,186 54 
1806 193,553. 2 1822 86,293 8 
1807 102,999 6 1823 94,452 34 
1808 184,230 2 1824 67,093 63 
1809 655298." 6 1825 67,699 64 
1810 LOL; 550. 7A 

Total | 1,318,237 24] Total | 917,105 04 


Account of the number of Bars of Pure Silver, and 


Z, 
ey 
va 


« ihe 


Bars with a Ley de Oro, entered in this Treasury 
from 1800 to 1804, and from 1815 to 1819. 


Years. Bars of Pure Silver. |Bars with a Ley de Oro, 
1800 2,388 59 
1801 2,410 37 
1802 2,426 63 
1803 3,898 49 
1804 2,784 60 

Total 13,906 268 7 
“1815 1,724 12 
1816 863 12 
1817 1,026 10 
1818 UE Ea We 14 
1819 1,135 7 
Total | 5,859 55 


Treasury of the State—San Luis Potosi. 


January 16, 1827. 


(Signed) 


Juan GuasarRpo. 


a 
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No. Xi: 


Account of the 


Produce of Catorce from 1816 to 1825. 


Dollars. 


cs ars. Marcs. | 

1816 39,236 2 313,890 

1817 89,888 4 719,108 

1818 | 89,095 2 712,762 

1819 87,549 7 700,339 

1820 88,136 3 | 705,091 

1821 77,862 4 622,900 

1822 112,519. 5 900,157 

1823 86,634 5 693,077 

1824 18,521 6 626,622 

1825 79,186 4 633,492 

Total 828,432 42 | 6,627,438 

No. XII. 

Mints. Silver. | Gold. er 
Mexico 2,733,221 573,024 3,306,245 
Zacatecas 2,427,844 2,427,844 
Guadalajara 369,079 | 30,947 400,026 
Durango 789,207 789,207 
Guanajuato 539,978 539,978 

Total | 6,859,329 603,971 | 7,463,300 | 
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SECTION II. 


THE MINING SYSTEM OF MEXICO BEFORE 1810; CHANGES 
WHICH OCCURRED FROM THAT TIME TILL 1823, WHEN THE 
IDEA OF FOREIGN COMPANIES WAS FIRST SUGGESTED. THE 
NUMBER OF THESE COMPANIES NOW ESTABLISHED IN MEX- 
1CO, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THEIR OUTLAY,—THE EX- 
TENT OF THE UNDERTAKINGS IN WHICH THEY ARE EN- 
GAGED;—THE DIFFICULTIES WHICH THEY HAVE HAD TO 
ENCOUNTER;—-THEIR PROGRESS;——-MORE PARTICULARLY 
DURING MY RESIDENCE IN MEXICO;—AND STATE IN 1827, 


It is unnecessary for me to commence an inquiry 
respecting the present state of the Mining establish- 
ments of Mexico, by reverting to an epoch too dis- 
tant to throw any light upon the character of the 


Mining laws now in force. I shall therefore merely 


observe that, after a period of considerable confusion 
and obscurity, during which all mining questions 
were decided by an appeal to a heterogeneous code 
introduced by Charles V., and composed of Old 
Flemish and German laws, of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, an entirely new form was given to 
the Mining institutions of New Spain, in the year 
1777, by the establishment of a Supreme Council of 
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Mines, (denominated the Real Tribunal General del 
importante cuerpo de Mineria de Nueva Espaia,) 
which was followed by the publication of a new 
Code of laws, (called Las Ordonanzas de Mincria, ) 
and by the creation of Thirty-seven Provincial 
Councils, or Mining Deputations, (Diputaciones de 
Mineria,) each exercising a jurisdiction independent 
of the civil authority, in all mining cases, in the 
District assigned to it, with an appeal to the Supreme 
Tribunal, which resided in the Capital. 

The Provincial Deputations were composed of de- 
puties, chosen annually, by the Mining proprietors 
of each District; and these again deputed two mem- 
bers of their own body to reside in the Capital, who, 
with a Director, appointed by the Government, an 
Assessor, two Fiscals, and a Civil Judge, constituted 
the Supreme Tribunal. A College was added to 
this extensive establishment ; and the King assigned, 
for the support of the whole, one Real de plata upon 
each Marc of Silver coined, tu be deducted from the 
duty of Seigneurage, which had before been paid 
to the Crown. 

A part of this revenue was destined to cover the 
salaries of the Supreme Tribunal, (which did not, 
however, exceed 25,000 dollars in all,) while the re- 
mainder defrayed the expenses of the College, and 
furnished a Capital, out of which advances, (Avios) 
were made, at the discretion of the Tribunal, to 
Mining Proprietors, who required funds in order to 


complete their works. These advances were distri- 
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buted, (according to Humboldt) with more liberality 
than judgment ; there being instances on record of 
individuals having obtained “Avios” of from two to 
three hundred thousand dollars, for single Mines. 
But although, in more than one case, the whole of 
the money thus improvidently invested was lost, 
ereat enterprises were encouraged by the certainty, 
which every respectable Miner felt, that, im an 
emergency, it would always be in his power to obtain 
assistance : and this, in conjunction with the removal 
of the commercial restrictions, by which the progress 
of the Country had before been cramped, but which 
were much diminished in 1778 by the Decree of 
Free Trade, exercised so beneficial an influence 
throughout New Spain that the produce of the 
Mines increased, (in a term of ten years,) from 
112,828,860 dollars, (which was the amount of Sil- 
ver raised from 1760 to 1769,) to 193,504,554 
dollars, which were yielded by the mines from 1780 
to 1789, when the ameliorations introduced began 
to produce their full effect. From 1790 to 1799, 
still farther progress was made, the produce having 
amounted to 231,080,214 dollars, or more than 
double what it had been in 1769 ; and there is little 
doubt that the increase would have continued in a 
similar ratio, during the next ten years, (from 1779 
to 1809,) when the produce only amounted to 
226,265,711 dollars, had not the munificent dona- 
tions of Charles IIT. been swallowed up by the dis- 
tresses of his Successors. During the wars which fol- 
VOL, Xf: i 
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lowed the French Revolution, the Tribunal of Mines, 
in addition to a voluntary gift of half a million of 
dollars, was forced to assist the Royal Treasury with 
a loan of ‘Three millions more. The whole of its dis- 
posable funds were swept away by these advances, 
and more than half its revenue has been absorbed 
since, by the interest of the money raised in order to 
meet such unexpected demands. The Miners, forced 
again to depend upon the speculations of individuals 
for ‘“‘ Avios,” confined their operations within nar- 
rower limits ; and although in two years of the term 
under consideration the Coinage attained the Max- 
imum of Twenty-seven millions of dollars, (in 1804 
and 1805,) still, there was a decrease upon the whole 
term, as compared with that ending in 1799, of 
nearly Five millions. 

The Mining Code of Mexico, (Las Ordonanzas de 
Mineria) having been published in English, with 
notes, it will be sufficient for me to observe, that 
the object of its provisions was-rather to determine 
disputes between individuals, than to settle any dif- 
ferences between the Mining proprietors and the 
Sovereign. ‘The whole Mining property of the Coun- 
try was, indeed, supposed to be invested in the 
Crown, but the only use which the King made of 
his rights, was to concede to any individual, who 
“denounced” * the existence of a metalliferous vein 


* To “ denounce,” in the Mining Code of Mexico, implies 
that process, by which a legal right of possession is obtained to 


a particular portion of any vein, worked or unworked, known 
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upon any particular spot, exclusive possession of a 
certain number of varas, (yards,) measured from that 
spot upon the course of the vein, which were called 
a Pertinencia, and which became the real, bond_fide 
property of the Denouncer, upon condition that he 
should undertake certain works for the extraction of 
ores, within a given time. If this condition were 
not complied with, the spot selected reverted to its 
original state of unappropriated Royal Property, and 
might be again denounced, by any other individual, 
before the Mining Deputation of the District, which 
could not refuse a title to the new applicant, on his 
proving that, during the time specified by the 
Ordonanzas, no attempt had been made by the first 
denouncer to work the vein. No other intervention, 
direct or indirect, took place on the part of the 
Crown. The King (individually) was not proprietor 
of a single mine, nor is there one instance, since 
the Conquest, of an attempt having been made by 
the Government to interfere with the mode of work- 


ing adopted by individuals, or to diminish the pro- 


fits of the successful adventurer, by exacting, under 
any plea, or pretence, from the more fortunate, a 
higher rate of duties than that which was payable 
by the poorest miner to the Royal Treasury. 


or unknown, which a Miner chooses to select for his operations. 
I have adopted the word because we have no equivalent for it 
in English. It probably originated with the first discoveries, 
when a person might be fairly said to announce, or denounce a 
vein, the existence of which was not previously known. 


E 3 
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By this judicious liberality and good faith, the 
fullest scope was given for private exertion; and 
this, in a country where mineral treasures are so 
abundant, was soon found to be all that was requisite 
in order to ensure their production to a great extent. 

The Duties, however, which were payable upon 
the whole of the Silver raised, were very considerable. 
They consisted of the King’s Fifth, (reduced, sub- 
sequently, to the Demiquint, or tenth,) the Duty of 
One per cent. (derecho del uno porciento) and the 
Mint dues, (derechos de Monedage, y Sefioreage) 
which amounted, in all, to 34 reals (of eight to the 
dollar) upon each marc of Silver, which contained 
68 reals, but for which the proprietor received only 
64. Where Gold was combined with the Silver, the 
duties of the Casa del Apartado were added, which 
made a total of 194 per cent. Those paid on pure 
Silver were 162. 

The amount of these Duties was not nearly so de- 
trimental to the interests of the Miner, as t 
sity of transmitting the whole produce of his mine in 
Bars to the Mint of the Capital, where alone it could 
be converted into dollars. This, in the more distant 
Provinces, (from the enormous expence of land-car- 
riage,) was equivalent to a very heavy additional 
duty, from which neither the Revenue, nor the 
Country derived any material benefit ; but which 
tended, unavoidably, to confine all Mining operations 
to a small circle, and caused the rich Districts of the 
North to be neglected, while the Mining Capitals 
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were employed, almost exclusively, upon the poorer 
ores of the South. <A similar effect was produced 
by the restrictions upon the sale of Quicksilver, the 
monopoly of which belonged to the Crown; for 
although, by a series of judicious reductions, the 
price of this essential article was so much lowered, 
as to place it within the reach of every class of 
Miners, still, the distribution of it, (which depended 
upon the Viceroy,) was by no means impartially 
regulated, the poorer Miners being generally sacri- 
ficed to the influence of the richer ; while the neces- 
sity of concentrating the supply in one great Depot, 
(the Capital) and of effecting the importation through 
one solitary port, (Veracruz,) rendered. the possibility 
of obtaining a sufficiency for the regular. reduction 
of ores, in the North, extremely uncertain, although 
the want of it entailed upon the Mining proprietor 
inevitable ruin. 

Such were the principal characteristics of the 
Mining System of New Spain before 1810, at which 
time the country was supposed to contain 500 Reales, 
or Realitos, (spots in which mines were worked,) 
with from Three to Five thousand mines, (large 
and small,) mcluded in the thirty-seven Mining Dis- 
tricts, or Deputations, into which the Viceroyalty 
was divided. 

The names of these Districts, with those of the 
principal mines in each, may be found in Humboldt, 
(Book IV. Chapter II.) as given by a manuscript, 
drawn up by Don Fausto Ellhuyar, (first Director 
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of the Supreme Tribunal,) for the Viceroy, Count 
Revillagigedo. I do not insert them here, both 
because I am unwilling to trespass unnecessarily 
upon the time of my readers, and because it will 
be more suitable to the purposes of the present in- 
quiry to give, subsequently, a Table of those Mines, 
for which contracts have been entered into by Bri- 
tish Companies, and to specify the States in which 
they are situated; that being now the only terri- 
torial division recognized in Mexico. It is, there- 
fore, only necessary to repeat, what I have attempted 
to demonstrate in the first Section, namely, that the 
average annual produce of these thirty-seven Dis- 
tricts, during the fifteen years which preceded the 
Civil War, was Twenty-four millions of dollars. 
The extraction of this enormous mass of Silver, 
was not, (as has been supposed in Europe,) the re- 
sult of a simple process, in which the Mine owners 
and the Government were the only parties con- 
cerned, but rather the effect of a most complicated 
system, by which the Silver raised was made to 
pass through the hands of four or five immediate 
agents, before it was brought into circulation, or 
even paid the Duties to the Crown. Few of the old 
Miners were originally capitalists. Many were un- 
able. at first, to obtain advances from those who 
were so, except to a very limited amount; and were 
thus compelled to carry on the works of their mines, 
by converting the first fruits into ready money, with- 
out waiting to ascertain the quantity of Silver which 
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the ores might contain. This led to the establish- 
ment of a class of middle-men, called Rescatadores, 


who bought up the ores at the mouth of the mine, 


and reduced them in Haciendas (Amalgamation 
works) of theirown. The Rescatadores again, being 
mostly small capitalists themselves, had recourse, in 
their more extensive operations, to the opulent mer- 
chants established in the towns, who furnished them 
with funds, when required, on condition of receiving - 
the Silver produced at a rate considerably below the 
Mint, or market price; (for instance, at six and seven 
dollars per marc, when the Mint price was eight ;) 
and by this process, (which was called “ Avio a pre- 
mio de platas”) both the risk and the profits were 
so subdivided, as to give the poor Miner great faci- 
lities at first, while the capitalist was enabled to 
invest his money, almost without fear of loss. 

The system was carried to an enormous extent 
before the Revolution, and by it, almost all classes 
of the community were interested in the success of 
the mines, while a vast floating capital was employed 
in them, besides that which was, in some measure, 
withdrawn from circulation, and sunk in dead works. 
It gave an impulse to Mining operations altogether 
unprecedented in the history of the world; and as 
discoveries were pushed on all sides by the poorer 
adventurers, who required but very trifling advances 
to search for mineral treasures, it is more than pro- 
bable that, if public tranquillity had continued un- 
disturbed, the Mining produce of Mexico, at the 
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present day, would have exceeded, by at least one- 
third, the utmost produce of the richest years before 
the Revolution. 

The Civil War entirely destroyed this chain of 
communication between the highest and lowest 
classes of Mining speculators. In many Districts the 
Haciendas of the Rescatadores were ruined, as were 
the machinery and works of the mines themselves. 
In others, water was allowed to accumulate to an 
immense extent, in consequence of the suspension 
of the usual labours; while in all, the merchants, 
who had before supplied funds for carrying on the 
different operations, withdrew their capitals, as soon 
as the intercourse between the Seat of Government 
and the Provinces was interrupted. In the years 
1811 and 1812, the Agricultural produce of the 
country likewise decreased so rapidly, that it became 
difficult to procure the means of subsistence. The 
Mining towns were surrounded by Insurgent parties, 
which occupied the whole of the open country, and 
rendered it impossible either to receive supplies, or 
to make remittances, without the protection of a 
large escort; while the exactions of the officers, by 


whom these escorts were commanded, (exactions, 
which were reduced to a system, and in which the 
Viceroy himself largely participated,) doubled the 
price of quicksilver, and every other article con- 
sumed in the mines; and thus reduced the value of 
Silver to the miner so much, that the marc did not 


repay the cost of extraction, even with the richest 
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ores. The poor ores were allowed to accumulate 
untouched. 

This was the real evil of the Revolution. It was 
not the destruction of the matériel of the mines, 
however severe the loss, that could have prevented 
them from recovering the shock, as soon as the first 
fury of the Civil War had subsided : but the want of 
confidence, and the constant risk to which capitals 
were exposed, which, from being in so very tangible 
a shape, were peculiarly objects of attraction to all 
parties,—led to the gradual dissolution of a system, 
which it had required three centuries to bring to 
the state of perfection in which it existed at the 
commencement of the War of Independence. I do 
not believe that I am guilty of any exaggeration in 
stating, that there never was a greater spirit of en- 
terprise, more liberality, or, im general, better 
faith, displayed in any part of the world, than 
amongst the Miners of Mexico before the year 1810. 
Unexampled prosperity was their reward ; and had 
freedom of commerce then existed, there is no 
doubt that the country would have derived the 
ereatest permanent benefit from their exertions. 


As it was, riches easily acquired, were as lightly 
dissipated ;—but little was done towards national 
improvement ;—no fund was provided for future 
emergencies ;—and, after the great convulsions of 
1810, 1811, and 1812, nothing remained to denote, 
amidst the general wreck, the epoch of splendour 


which had so immediately preceded it. 
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The efforts of the Spanish Government to allevi- 
ate this distress were unavailing; although, in jus- 
tice to Spain, it must be said, that whatever may 
have been the faults of her Colonial System in 
general, with regard to the Mines, she has always 
adopted a more liberal policy. This liberality com- 
menced soon after the War of Succession, when, in 
order to conciliate the Mexicans, the King’s Fifth 
was reduced to a Tenth, by a Decree dated the 30th 
of December, 1716. In 1769, the price of the 
Quintal of Quicksilver, (a Royal Monopoly,) was 
reduced from eighty to sixty dollars, and in 1777, to 
forty-one dollars including the freight to Mexico. 
In 1780, Gunpowder, (another monopoly,) was or- 
dered to be sold at 43 reals per pound, instead of 
six reals; and an exemption from Alcavalas was 
granted in favour of all articles consumed in the 
Mines; which exemption was so rigorously observed, 
that Don José Galvez, when establishing a small tax 
upon Maize, at Gilanajuat6, in order to improve the 
present entrance into the town, allowed the Maize 
for the consumption of the Mines to pass duty free. 

By order of the same Count Galvez, in 1785, 
during a year of scarcity, the Miners were supplied 
with Maize from the Royal Stores, at the usual 
price. In 1793, the Government declared its in- 
tention not to raise the price of Quicksilver, even in 
time of war; and as recently as 1814, (8th August,) 
an order was issued, again exempting from the tax 
of Alcavalas, every article of ordinary consumption 
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in the Mines, and extending this privilege to all the 
Mining Districts. 

But no encouragement, on the part of the Royal 
Government, could supply the want-of capital, and 
of confidence; and, with the exception of some 
works at Catorce,* Zacatecas, and Sombrerete, which 
were prosecuted successfully, after the reverses of 
the Insurgents in 1814, and 1815, by small Spanish 
Capitalists, who resided upon the spot, Mining, 
throughout the Kingdom, was reduced to a mere 
shadow of what it had been. In 1821, even these 
partial works were given up, (on the Declaration 
of the Independence,) and most of the Spaniards 
who had invested money in them withdrew their 
capitals, and returned to Europe. 

Such was the state of the Mining interests of 
Mexico, when the first Independent Government 
was established. Its attention was early, and un- 
avoidably, drawn to the subject, because the Mines 
had involved in their fall both agriculture and trade, 
to which their restoration could alone give a new 
impulse. 

This part of the subject, however, belongs more 
properly to the observations with which it is my 


* The Emigrants from Catorce were very numerous ; I mean 
those who returned to Spain, or France, with 60, or 76,000 
dollars. The United Company has now almost all the Mines 
at Zacatecas, which were abandoned at this time, and also those 
belonging to Don Narciso Anitua, at Sombrerete, which he was 


compelled to give up just as he had completed the drainage. 
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intention to close this Book. Here it will be suf- 
ficient for me to state the means adopted in order to 
afford immediate relief. 

By a Decree of the Regency, (dated 20th Fe- 
bruary, 1822,) the Duties formerly paid under the 
denominations of One per cent., Royal Tenth, Seig- 
neurage, and Bocado, were abolished, as were those 
exacted during the Revolution, on Plata Pasta, or 
Silver in a crude state; in leu of which, a Duty 
of Three per cent. upon the real value of the Gold 
and Silver raised, was substituted. The expense of 
Coinage was likewise reduced to two reals per marc, 
and the charge at the Apartado, for the separation 
of the Silver from the Gold in ores containing both, 
to two reals, in lieu of five and a half. In addition 
to this, the monopoly formerly enjoyed by the Casa 
del Apartado was done away with, and liberty 
granted to the Miners to perform the process of se- 
parating the Gold from the Silver, where, and as, 
they pleased.* They were likewise allowed to dis- 
pose of their Silver, (after presenting it at any of 
the Provincial Mints to be assayed, and paying the 
Duty of Three per cent.) as a marketable com- 
modity, for which each was to obtain the best pos- 


sible price. 


* The United Mexican Company has taken advantage of this 
concession, on the part of the Government, to form an establish- 


ment in the Capital, in which, by a change in the process, they 


undertake to separate the two metals at aless expence than the 


Casa del Apartado. 
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The importation of Quicksilver was declared to 
be Duty free, and Powder, (although it continued 
a Government Monopoly,) was ordered to be de- 
livered to the Miners at prime cost. 

In making most of these concessions, the Govern- 
ment of Mexico only followed the example of the 
Peninsula; most of the reductions indicated above 


having been sanctioned by the Cortes of Madrid, at 


the suggestion of the Mexican Deputies, in June 
and July 1821; but the establishment of Mints in 
the different States, (their legal establishment, I 
mean,) is due to the Revolution; as is the free 
introduction of Quicksilver, on so many different 
points of the Coasts of the Republic. Both these 
are most important advantages; for the last opens 
an easy access to many rich Districts, to which 
Quicksilver could only be conveyed at an enormous 
expence before; while the newly erected Mints, 
when provided, as they will be in the course of 
time, with funds for the purchase of the Plata Pasta, 
as brought in by the poorer Miners, must promote 
the progress of Mining enterprises throughout the 
Federation, since, by destroying the Monopoly of 
the Capital, they diminish, most materially, both 
the time and the expence necessary in order to 
convert Bars into Dollars, at a distance (sometimes) 
of three and four hundred leagues from the place 
where the silver is raised; and thus add, specifically, 
to the value of every marc that the Mines produce. 
But, notwithstanding these advantages, Capital 
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was wanting in order to turn them to account. The 
emigration of the Old Spaniards, who were, with 
few exceptions, the Aviadores, or Habilitators,* and 
the vast sums withdrawn by them from the coun- 
try, during the years 1821 and 1822, rendered an 
accession of fresh Capitalists necessary, in order to 
restore the Mines to any thing like their former 
importance ; and with this view, by an act of the 
Congress, the door was thrown open to Foreigners, 
who were allowed to become joint proprietors with 
Natives, on terms highly favourable to the adven- 
turers, had they entered upon the field presented to 
them with a proper knowledge of the country, and 
of the nature of the enterprises which they were 
about to undertake. 

Of the eagerness with which the clauses in this 
Act favourable to Foreign speculation were taken 
advantage of by His Majesty’s subjects, it would 
be unnecessary for me here to speak, were it not for 
the very prejudicial influence which this eagerness 
has exercised upon the interests of the adventurers, 
by creating a ruinous competition at the very outset, 
and thus compelling many Companies, in lieu of 
proposing their own terms, to submit to those dic- 
tated by the Mexican Proprietors; and consequently, 
in some instances, to commence their operations 


* To habilitate, signifies to furnish funds for working a Mine, 
with or without a share in the management of the works. Ha- 
bilitar, and Habilitador, can only be rendered into English by 
adoption. 
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upon conditions so onerous, as much to diminish 
their prospects of success. 

Before I attempt, however, to point out the errors 
that have been committed in this respect, and the 
consequences to which they have led, it will be 
necessary to state the number of the Companies 
actually in existence, the amount of the Capital 
invested in them, and the States and Districts in 
which it is embarked. 

Without reckoning any of. those Associations 
which started up, during the general mania for Min- 
ing, in England, and threw up their engagements 


in Mexico as soon as the feeling in favour of these 
undertakings subsided, there are, at the present mo- 
ment, Seven great English Companies, besides One 


German, and Two American Companies, employed 
in working Mines in different parts of the Fede- 
ration. 

Of the names of these Companies, the nominal 
capital of each,* the capital actually invested, and 
the States, in which their labours are carrying on, 
a succinct account will be found in the following 
sketch. 


* T use the epithet nominal, because great reluctance seems 
to have been shown latterly, on the part of the Shareholders of 
some Companies, to complete the advances for which they have 
rendered themselves liable; as if, had it been possible to restore 
the Mines to activity without areal, and bond fide investment 
to a much larger amount than they could themselves supply, 
the Mexicans would ever have consented to allow Foreigners to 
participate in those advantages, of which, during three centuries, 


their mines have been the source. 
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REAL DEL MONTE COMPANY. 


Director in Mexico, Carrain Vetcu. 


£400,000. 


Invest- 


_ed. 


About £400,000. 


[ 
hae 
| Mexico. 

| 

| 
tes 


States. 


} 
| 


Mines. 


Real del Monte. 


Zimapan. 


Valladehd. 


SS 


ant 


A 


—-~ 


§ 


< 


All the Mines on the two great 


\Veins of Biscaina, and Santa Bri- 


gida, formerly belonging to the Regla 


family. 


The Mine of Moran. 


Mines on the Veins of Acosta and 


S". Esteban. 


Lead Mine of Lomo del Toro, at 


|Zimapan. 


Eight Iron Mines at the Encarna-- 


icion, near Zim&pan. 


Mines of San Francisco, Guada- 


lupe, and Don Martin, at Pechuga. 


Mines of los Apostoles, La Ma- 


chorra, and San Pedro Barreno, at 


Ozumitlan. 


BOLANOS COMPANY. 


Directors, Captains Vercu and Lyon, R.N. 


tal. eas States. Mines, 
= | Guadalajara Tepec, Intermedio, Concepcion, 
a or el Camichin Laureles, and Barranco, 
2 | ae : 
S aa Jalisco. on the Veta Madre of Bolanos. 
N ne 
a = { Mines belonging to the Fagoaga 
SS Zacatecas. 
= Ube fan ‘ at Veta Grande. 
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TLALPUJAHUA COMPANY. 


Director, Mr. De Rivarinott. 


Invest 


Mines. 
ed, 


States. 


Seven Mines at El Oro; and | 


‘Mexico 


Eighty-six Mines on all the principal| 


| 
IValladolid - Veins of the District of T'alpujahua, 


including those of Coronas, Laborda, and 


'Las Virgenes. 


| 


£400,000 
About =e 


ANGLO-MEXICAN COMPANY. 


Director, Mr. Wiiiramson. 


| Capi- |invest- States. Mines. | 
tal. ed. | | 


Valénciana, Mélladd, Tépéyac, Si- 


aes rena, Villalpando, and several small 
Fuanajuatd Z : 
a) A on the Veta Madre, and other 


Veins, at Guanajuato. 


| 
| : (| La Cruz, San Férnando, Guidalupé, 
Mexico 


and three other smal) mines at Zimapan. 


Quérétard 


| \ Four small Mines at San Cristobal 
and Micon. 


£1,000,000. 


gol pt | Mines of Concépcion, (ashare,) Gui- 
an Luis Pact ate wet ede 
Pstist 2 \dalupé, de Veta Grande, and Milagros, 


Abcut £800,000. 


me — vy 
jat Catorcé. 


| Mines of La Reunion, Soledad, Gua- 


Mexico idalupe, Santa Brigida, and E] Hostile, 


iat Real del Monte. 


F 


SPSS 


£1,200,000. 
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UNITED MEXICAN COMPANY. 


Don Lucas ALAMAN. 


Directors 2 Mr. Grennie. 


i- | [nvest- 
ed. 


About £800,000. 


Mr. Aeassis. 


States. Mines. 
; Rayas, Sechd, Cata, La Calera, San 
‘(Guanaju- if : : 
ake 2d Roquito, San Rafael, La America, Gua- 
dalupe, at Guanajuato. 
(Guadala- Diamantillo and Guardaraya, at Co- 
jara 1 manja. 
Quebradilla, Malanoche, San _ Ber- 
\ nabé, San Acasio, El Desierto, Loreto, 
Zacatecas < |at Veta Grande. 
| Mines on the Veins of El Pavellon,| 
land La Vetanegra, at Sombrerete. 
Chihuahua La Divina Providencia, Animas, and 
i Belen, at Jesus Maria. 
La Natividad, Dolores, and a mine o 
Gece Magistral, at Capulalpan, 
Mines on the Vein of San Pablo, at 
| Teojomulco. 
(| Mines of La Bomba, Santa Ana, Las 
| |Papas, San Miguel, San Antonio, and 
| |Santa Rita, at El Chico. 
| All the Mines on La Veta Descu- 
| |bridora of El Oro, with those of San 
State Acasio, and San Rafael. 
Sy La Magdalena, Los Reyes, and La 
Guitarra, at T'emascaltepec. 
San Antonio, and San Diego, at E/ 
Christo. 
San Mateo, at Zacualpan. 
Coronilla, at Tetela del Rio. 


IN 1827. 


~<J 


MEXICO 


THE MEXICAN COMPANY. 
on flosest Ee Mines. 
! | 
\Veracruz  § Copper Mines of aan aloadhin between| 
| ( |Las Vigas and Perote. 
Zacatecas Some Mines at Fresnillo (not worked.) 
| 'Oaxaca ( Mines of Dolores, Santa Ana, San! 
| \(near the ‘Felipe Neri, Jesus, San José, La So-| 
Capital of Vie +x | 
| ithe State.) ledad, &e. 
CATORCE COMPANY. 
Present Director, Mr. Sroxes. 
Capital. States. Hack sues! \ 
| Capital | | Dslarés | Madéllin, Guadalupits, DB.| 
and In- jan Luis lorés, Trompéta ; Sérend, and Great’ 
| vestments| Pdtdsi <1 } 
| not exact- ‘Adit of La Purisima, at Catorce. 
‘ly kno N$/ ; NY . } ] istric | 
| ss : a Sh ar seadss § Mine of El Doctor, in the district of 
[mee ; é that name. 
| last not 4 See oe @ 
| supposed | | Mines of Santa Ana, Guidalupe, | 
ito exceed |Mexico ‘Todos Santos, Santa Clara, and Cinco 
| £60,000. | Senores, at Té pantitlan. 
AMERICAN COMPANIES. 
COMPANY OF BALTIMORE. 
Director, Mr. Keratine. 
| re 74 | State | Mines and Districts. 
Serene . : Cee 
| but very Mexico ‘ Mines of San José, San Luis, and 
| small. (Santa Brigida, at Temascaltepec. 
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COMPANY ‘OF NEW YORK. 


Capital. | State. | Mines. 
Unknown; La Carniceria. 
and In- Las Animas. 
| 


La Mina de Aguas. 
‘San Juan de las Quebradillas, at Té- 


miscaltépec. 


GERMAN COMPANY OF EBERFELD. 


My. Stern. 
Directors, Mr. ScuveIpen. 
Mr. Von Gerotpt. 


Capital ee : ae 
Invested. States. Mines and Districts. 


Mines of Areévild and Santa Rosa, at 
El Chico. 

Mine of Santa Rita, at Zimdpan. 

Chalma and La Santisima, at San 
José del Oro. 

Saltillo and San Joaquin, at El Cédr- 


donal. 


Total In- 


vestment | 


| 
| 
about | Nineteen smail Mines at La Pechuga. 
637,760 Mexico j Nine Mines, called De Arriva, at 7'e- 
mascaltepec. 
The Mina Grande, and two others, at 
Sultépéc. 
| Durazno, Christo, Dolores, and Tri- 
| nidad, at El Christo. 
|| El Carmen, La Purisima, and San 
| 
at 


dollars, or 


£127,552. 


Atenogenes, at Angangeo. 
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My readers will perceive by this statement, that 
British Capital, to the amount of nearly ‘Three mil- 
lions sterling, is actually invested in the Mexican 
Mines; or has, at least, been expended in enterprises 
immediately connected with them, as machinery, 
mining implements and stores, quicksilver, and the 
salaries of officers employed in the different Com- 
panies. 

The exact sum disbursed in Mexico, it is impos- 
sible for me to state; I should conceive, however, 
that at least Twelve millions of dollars must have 
been laid out, at the commencement of 1827, the 


vivifying influence of which has extended to almost 


every part of the Federation.* 

I come now to “the character and extent of the 
undertakings in which the Companies are engaged, — 
the difficulties which they have had to encounter ; 
—their progress,—state,—and prospects,—in 1827.” 

All these points are, in fact, so intimately con- 
nected, that they can hardly be considered apart ; 
nor will it, I fear, be possible for me to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion with regard to them, 
without entering into considerable details ; but this 
I shall do with the less scruple, because it is to the 


* I do not mean that bullion to this amount has been im- 
ported into Mexico; but that a capital of twelve millions, which 
would, otherwise, have found its way to Europe, has been re- 
tained, and brought into circulation in New Spain, in exchange 
for the Bills of the different Companies. ‘The imports in Specie 
on Mining account, have not, I believe, exceeded 300,000 dollars. 
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supposed failure of those golden dreams, by which 
the imagination of the public was captivated in 
1824, (and to which no small portion of the enthu- 
siasm there displayed in favour of American Inde- 
pendence may, perhaps, be traced,) that that revul- 
sion of feeling, which has since taken place, must be 
ascribed, as well as the despondency, with which 
those most interested in American affairs, now look 
forward to the issue of their several undertakings. 
For these gloomy forebodings I see, at present, no 
ground; but if persevered in, they may be attended 
with circumstances still more injurious to British 
interests in the New World, than even the errors 
committed during the period of wild and unbridled 
speculation, by which they were preceded. I shall 
endeavour, therefore, by a plain statement of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the line that has 
been pursued, to show the nature of the expecta- 
tions that may still be reasonably entertained with 
regard to the result. 

If I were to take into account nothing but the 
amount of capital now invested in the mines of 
Mexico, the average annual produce of these same 
mines, before the Revolution, and the fact, that 
those from which by far the largest proportion of 
this annual produce proceeded, are now worked 
upon British account,—I should hazard but little 
in pronouncing the success of all the Companies to be 
unquestionable. But experience has shown how ill 
calculations formed on such a basis can stand the 
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test of those practical difficulties, with which Com- 
panies have to contend in the New World ; and many 
a scheme, the issue of which, upon paper, seemed 
infallible, has proved utterly inapplicable to the 
American Continent, as soon as the attempt to 
reduce theory to practice was made upon the oppo- 
site side of the Atlantic. It is true that there is no- 
where in Mexico that physical impossibility of suc- 
cess, which, at Upsallata, (in Chili,) appears to have 
put an end to the hopes of the adventurers at once ;* 
but still, the want of a previous knowledge of the 
country has been severely felt in all the operations 
of the Companies; and, in more than one instance, 
has, at least, delayed a result, of which the charac- 
ter of the Mines themselves seems to afford the 
fairest promise. Upon this point, (the excellence 
of the Mines,) no doubt can be entertained; for if 
ever Mining was reduced to a certainty, it was so in 
Mexico, before the Revolution. There might be 
fluctuations, indeed, in particular Districts; and 
capital, if invested without judgment, might then, 
as now, be lost. But the general produce of the 
country was the same, during a long series of years ; 
or, if it varied, the variation originated not in the 
Mines, but in causes totally unconnected with them, 
which rendered the supply of quicksilver, and other 
indispensable articles, more or less precarious. 
England, even while unconnected with Mexico, 
always exercised a direct influence upon the produce 


* Vide Captain Head’s Statement, 


‘ 
\ 
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of her Mines. A war with Great Britain generally 
caused a reduction of nearly one-third in the Mint 
Returns ; but then the first years of peace brought 
with them a corresponding increase, so that the 
average was never materially affected. A similar 
connexion may be traced between the Mining and 
Agricultural interests. From the enormous quan- 
tity of mules, and horses, employed in Mining ope- 
rations, (14,000 were in daily use in Gudnajiiatd 
alone,) a rise in the price of maize occasioned an 
immediate reduction in all the Mining establish- 
ments. The poorer ores were suffered to accumu- 
late in years of scarcity, nor did they become objects 
of attention, until a succession of plentiful crops 
again afforded the Mining Proprietors the means of 
keeping up a sufficiency of live-stock to reduce them 
with profit. But, notwithstanding these unavoid- 
able drawbacks, a surprising uniformity will be 
found in the general produce of the country. The 
failure of one Mine was compensated by the success 
of others ; and thus, a sort of standard was esta- 
blished for the year, which rendered Mining in Mex- 
ico almost as sure a mode of investing Capital as 
any other. The average Produce, (as we have 
seen,) on a term of Fifteen years, was Twenty-four 
millions of dollars. What the exact amount of the 
Capital was, by the investment of which, in Mining 
operations, this vast sum was produced, it is impos- 
sible now to ascertain. JI should be inclined, how- 
ever, to estimate it, at least, at Thirty-six millions 
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of dollars, or nearly three times the amount of the 
Capital now employed in the same way by the Bri- 
tish Companies. I am bound to state, that for this 
estimate I can give no authority. It is a mere 
matter of conjecture; but since I have seen the num- 
ber of Amalgamation Works, and other extensive 
and costly establishments, which are now in ruins in 
every part of Mexico, and compared them with 
those which have been rebuilt by the Companies, 
all that they have done, seems to be as nothing, in 
comparison with what must formerly have existed. 
I was particularly struck with this on entering Gua- 
najuato, where more money has been expended by 
the two Companies established there, (the Anglo- 
Mexican, and the United Mexican,) than upon any 
other single spot in the Federation; yet the suburb 
of Marfil, which was formerly, according to Hum- 
boldt, “ an imposing sight,” from the activity that 
prevailed in every part of it, is now a scene of deso- 


lation: and when, after passing a long succession of 


ruined Haciendas, one at last enters the Town, the 
population is found to be still reduced to a little 
more than one half of what it was in the year 1809, 
when it exceeded 90,000 souls. Without dwelling 
unnecessarily upon this idea, I will only add that, 
in as far as my own means of observation have ex- 
tended, the remark holds good with regard to every 
Mining District in the Federation. In Zacatécas, 
Catorcé, Sdmbrérété, and Real del Monte, the 
works of the Compaiuics are lost amongst the re- 
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mains of former times; and by what they have 
expended, some estimate may be formed of what 
must have been expended before them. 

This fact, (the difference between the Capital now 
invested, and that which it was intended to replace,) 
is one cause of the disappointment of those, who ima- 
gine that, because a very large sum has been laid 
out upon the Mines of Mexico by British Capitalists, 
the produce of those Mines ought, at once, to equal 
that of the best years before the Revolution. 

But a still simpler solution of this disappointment 
may be found in the total ignorance of every thing 
connected with the New World, under the influence 
of which most of the Capital, now employed in Min- 
ing speculations there, was invested. 

In every other commercial enterprise, some _pre- 
vious acquaintance with the subject might have been 
thought necessary; but the Mines were to be an 
exception to all ordinary rules; and, on the princi- 
ple, I suppose, ef taking omne ignoium pro magnifico, 
vast sums were embarked in schemes, of which the 
very persons, who staked their all upon the result, 
knew literally nothing, except the name. 

Iam far from wishing to lay unnecessary stress 
upon this circumstance, but if is essential to a night 
understanding of the delays that have occurred in 
the realization of the hopes of those, who sought a 
profitable investment in the Mines, to state, that the 
only knowledge which the British Public possessed, 
three years ago, of Mexico, was derived from a 
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superficial acquaintance with the Essai Politique of 
Baron Humboldt; which, although it contains more 
valuable information than any other similar work, 
that has ever been given to the world, was, never- 
theless, calculated to create an erroneous impression 
with regard to the actual state of New Spain, by 
descriptions of a splendour, which had long ceased to 
exist. No allowances were made for the moral, as 
well as physical, effects of fourteen years of Civil 
War ;—the dispersion of the most valuable portion 
of the Mining labourers ;—the deterioration of land- 
ed property ;—the destruction of stock;—and the 
difficulty of reorganizing a branch of industry’ so 
extensive in all its ramifications as Mining, and so 
dependent upon other branches, not immediately 
connected with the Mines themselves, and conse- 
quently, not under the control of their Directors! 
All this was to be effected, too, in a country, in 
many parts of which it was necessary to create a 
population, before a single step could be taken to- 
wards repairing the ruin, which the Revolution had 
occasioned. And yet, nine-tenths of those who 
engaged in the arduous task, did so under the con- 
viction that water was the only obstacle which they 
had to overcome, and that the possibility of sur- 
mounting this, by the aid of English machinery, 
was unquestionable! Nor was this all. The errors 
which Baron Humboldt’s scientific eye had detected 
in parts of the Mining System of Mexico, were 
supposed to extend to the whole. The _ practical 
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experience of the Native Miners was underrated ;— 
their machinery condemned, without any previous 
inquiry as to its powers, or the different degrees of 
perfection which it had attained in the different 
Districts :—Gradual improvement was pronounced 
too sluggish a process ; and Cornwall was drained of 
half its population, in order to substitute an entirely 
new method, for that which had been endeared to 
the Mexicans by the experience of three Centuries. 

The total failure of this attempt was the natural 
consequence of the want of consideration with which 
it was made. 

That it has failed, (although the fact seems still 
to be disputed in England,) it is impossible to deny ; 
nor do I believe that, under any circumstances, it 
could have proved permanently successful. 

Englishmen of the lower orders appear to un- 
dergo a change, on leaving their own country, (par- 
ticularly if exposed to the contagion of a large 
town,) which renders thei the most inefiicient 
of human beings: nor is it by an excess of liber- 
ality, which only raises them above the sphere in 
which they were fitted to act, that this evil can be 
remedied. Indolence, obstinacy and insolence, take, 
but too soon, the place of those qualities, by which 
our working classes are distinguished at home ; and, 
as their prejudices are not less strong than those 
which they have to encounter on the part of the 
Natives, the result, in all cases where mutual 


assistance is required, cannot be favourable. 
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It is but fair to add, that the disinclination of the 
Mexicans to co-operate in many of the plans sug- 
gested, has been not a little increased by the dis- 
covery that some of our boasted improvements* 
have not been productive of any solid advantage, 
while others have proved complete failures; and 
where this is the case, it is next to impossible, in 
any Country, to substitute new methods, merely 
because they are new, for a practice, which time 
has already rendered familiar. 

Experience has now induced most of the Com- 
panies to retrace their steps, and to reduce their 
Establishments in such a manner as to make the 


Management strictly European, while the operative 


part is confided to Natives; but this experience has 
been dearly bought. “The Anglo-Mexican Com- 
pany alone had expended, in September 1826, 
nearly 30,000/. in salaries to men, almost all of 
whom have now been dismissed; and full 100,000/. 
in Machinery (including duties and carriage from 
the Coast,) not one twentieth part of which either 
has been, or ever can be, made use of; the machi- 


*T allude not to the use of Machinery where that of the 
country has proved insufficient, as at Real del Monte; but to 
the attempt to substitute the Cornish system of washing and 
dressing Ores, for that of New Spain. In this, as in many 
supposed improvements in the process of Amalgamation and 
Smelting, innovation has, hitherto, only led to loss; and I 
believe that, in every instance, the works for reducing Ores are 
now confided to Natives. 
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nery of the Country having been found fully ade- 
quate for the drainage of their Mines.* 

The Expences of the Real del Monte Company, 
in the same way, have been still greater; but there, 
the issue of the whole undertaking depends upon 
the application of the power of Steam, and the 
Engines render European Workmen of all kinds 
indispensable. Even there, however, a great reduc- 
tion is taking place. 

The United Mexican Company has likewise dis- 
missed almost all its European Workmen. Indeed, 
in many instances, the whole management is con- 
fided to Natives ; and although this system has not, 
I think, been generally successful, (from the list- 
lessness, and want of activity, of many of the 
Agents,) in some places it has been productive of 
the very best effects, as at Sombrerete, where nothing 
could exceed the beautiful order in which I found 
the works, under the management of Don Narciso 
Anitiii, who acts, at the same time, as Proprietor, 
and as Mining Director for the Company. 

At Tlalpujahua, the attempt to introduce a strictly 
European System was never made; and that Com- 
pany has, consequently, experienced fewer changes, 
and incurred less expence since its establishment, 


* The Mines of Villalpando and Sirena, which are likely to 
prove the most productive, were drained by Mr, Williamson, 
in six months, by the application of Malacates, (Horse Whims ;) 


and of the ultimate drainage of Valenciana, by the same process, 
I entertain little doubt. 
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than any other. Its whole Outlay does not exceed 
180,000/. while, by engrafting wpon the old Mexican 
machinery a number of modern European improve- 
ments, a steady progress has been made in the 
works, which now present every prospect of a fa- 
vourable result. 

I have been unavoidably drawn into these details, 
in order to place in a proper light, strictures, which, 
although they apply, in some measure, to all the 
Companies, are not applicable, in the same degree, 
to each: nor can I terminate this unpleasant por- 
tion of my task, without pointing out a few ad- 
ditional. circumstances, by which the prospects of 
the Adventurers in the Mexican Mines have been 
more or less influenced. 

There is hardly a single Company, amongst those 
now formed, that has not expended considerable 
sums upon Mines, which, had they been better 
acquainted with the Country, they would never 
have attempted to work. This is not to be attri- 
buted entirely to the Directors in Mexico. In 
1825, the rage for taking up Mining Contracts was 
such, that many Adventurers, who presented them- 
selves in London for that purpose, disposed of Mines, 


(the value of which was, to say the least, very 
questionable,) to the Boards of Management in 
England, without the Agents of the Company upon 
the spot having been either consulted, or even 
apprized of the purchase, until it was concluded. 
Others were contracted for in Mexico, without 
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proper inquiry or precaution; and large sums were 
often paid down for mere pits, which, upon inves- 
tigation, it was found impossible to work. In some 
cases, operations were actually commenced, and all 
the preliminary parts of a Mining Establishment 
formed, without sufficient data to afford a proba- 
bility of repayment. In many of the Districts 
immediately about the Capital, (as Zimapan, El 
Doctor, Capula, Chico, Temascaltepec, &c.) this 
has been the case; and although these desultory 
experiments have been subsequently abandoned, 
still, they have been a drain upon the Companies, 
which is the more to be regretted, because it never 
could have been productive of any great result.* 

In general, the selection of Mines, amongst the 
first Adventurers, was determined by a reference 
to Humboldt. Any Mine not mentioned in his 


do not wish to enumerate the individual instances of 


> failures that have come to my knowledge, but there is 
one very generally known, that of Mr. Bullock’s Mine at Te- 
mascaltepec, which was purchased of him by the Houses of 
Baring and Lubbock, and upon which I should think that 
20,0007. must have been expended before their Agent, (Mr. 
Bullock,) could convince himself of the injudiciousness of his 
choice. What induced him, in the first instance, to fix upon 
this particular spot, I am unable to state, for I have never dis- 
covered any record, or even tradition, respecting the former pro- 
duce of the Mine. Certain it is, however, that it does not 
now contain the slightest vestige of a Vein, nor has one Ounce 
of Ore, (rich or poor,) been raised from it. 
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Essai Politique, was rejected as unworthy of atten- 
tion ; while those which were favourably spoken of, 
were eagerly sought for. 

In this respect, the work in question has exercised 
an influence highly prejudicial to British interests, 
not from any fault of the author’s, but from the con- 
clusions imprudently drawn from the facts which he 
has recorded. 

Humboldt never asserted, or meant to assert, 
that a Mine, because it was highly productive in 
1802, must be equally so in 1824. A general im- 
pression of the Mining capabilities of Mexico was 
all that he wished to convey; and how could he 
illustrate their importance better, than by present- 
ing statements of what had been done, as the best 
criterion of what might still be effected, in a coun- 
try, the Mineral treasures of which he regarded as 
almost unexplored ? 

Unfortunately, the consequence of these state- 
ments was, to direct the attention of the world 
evclusively to spots, which, from the enormous 
quantity of Mineral wealth that they have al- 
ready yielded, may fairly be supposed to have seen 
their best days. 


I do not mean to say that the great Mines, taken 


up by our Companies, are exhausted; on the con- 

trary, I believe that they will still amply repay the 

Adventurers for the stake invested in them; but 

I have, certainly, little doubt that, in many in- 
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stances, the same Capital might have been laid out, 
elsewhere, with a much more immediate prospect 
of advantage. 

Besides, however good the Mines, the price which 
has been paid for their former celebrity in the shape 
of “ Alimentos,” (a yearly allowance to their owners, ) 
has proved a very serious addition to the first out- 
lay of the Adventurers. 

Those paid by the Real del Monte Company to 
Count Regla, amount to 20,000 Dollars. The 
Anglo-Mexican Company, for the Mine of Valen- 
ciana alone, pays yearly 24,000 Dollars. On the 
preparations for draining the first, (the great Bis- 
caina Vein,) nearly two millions of Dollars had been 
expended when I left Mexico; and at Guanajuato, 
the Valenciana Mine had cost, on the Ist of 
September, 1826,—672,264 Dollars. Farther ad- 
vances will be required in both cases, before the 
drainage can be completed; and certainly, there 
ought not, in reason, or justice, to have been any 
surcharge, in the shape of Alimentos, where so large 
an investment of Capital was necessary for the pre- 
liminary works. 

But this was one of the effects of that competi- 
tion between the different Companies, which made 
each fear to find a rival in the rest: another, was 
the little attention paid to the terms. of the Con- 
tracts, which are not always as favourable as they 
might have been made. Some of the most expen- 
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sive Mines, (as Valenciana, and Rayas,) are held 
for a shorter term of years than would have been 
desirable; and in others, many onerous conditions 
have been introduced, which nothing but the ex- 
treme eagerness of the first Adventurers to take 
up the greatest possible number of Mines, could have 
given rise to. Fortunately, these disadvantages are 
pretty equally distributed ; so that, in most Com- 
panies, the good and the bad Contracts serve to , 
counterbalance each other: I do not, however, 
know any one, whose engagements are unexcep- 
tionable, or by any means as good as they might 
now be made. 

Such are the disadvantages under which the 
British Companies, now established in Mexico, la- 
bour, and such the causes that have, hitherto, 
impeded their progress. Both have proceeded, in 
a great measure, from the want of a proper know- 
ledge of the country, in the first instance, which 
has, undoubtedly, entailed upon them an expendi- 
ture, which, by a more judicious system on com- 
mencing their operations, might have been much 
diminished. 

Against these drawbacks we must set, First, The 
known goodness of a great proportion of the Mines 
now in the possession of the Companies ; and the 
equally well known fact, that, when these Mines 


stopped working, there was no falling off or dimi- 


nution in their produce; so that as soon as the pre- 
G 2 
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sent Adventurers reach the lower levels, they have 
almost a certainty of being repaid for a part, at 
least, of their advances.* 

Secondly, The great progress that has been al- 
ready made by all the Companies: the forward 
state of their preparatory works; and the rapidity 
with which, after making roads, rebuilding Hacien- 
das, and laying in stores of all kinds, they are now 
approaching the lower workings of their different 
Mines, where the demand for farther advances, on 
the part of the Shareholders, will cease. 

Thirdly, The certainty, that errors once com- 
mitted, will not be repeated; that every precau- 
tion is now taken in order to confine the opera- 
tions of the Companies to those Mines from which 
speedy returns may be expected; that the greatest 
activity is displayed in every one of the negotia- 
tions; and that this activity is rendered doubly 
efficient by the lessons of the last three years. 

My own experience enables me to add that, in 
Mexico, there has been no instance of any of those 
disgraceful speculations which have contributed so 
much to discredit, in England, Mining Adventures 


* I cannot urge this point too strongly, for although the mass 
of silver already raised from some mines, undoubtedly diminishes 
the probability of their continuing equally productive for a long 
term of years, yet, where the richness of the Vein continued 
unimpaired in 1810, it affords almost a certainty of the repay- 
ment of the Capital invested, in the first instance, leaving the 
profits only to be affected by the ulterior returns. 
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in general. The engagements of the different Com- 
panies are all bond fide engagements, and no ex- 
ertions have been spared in carrying them into 
effect. The efforts which have been made in the 
service of some of the Associations, and the obstacles 
that have been surmounted, are quite incredible, and 
do the highest honour to the gentlemen charged with 
the direction of their affairs: and, though some of 
the minor undertakings, in which Capital was, 
(perhaps injudiciously,) invested, at a time when 
a desire to employ Capital in this way was uni- 
versal, have since been given up, still, the great en- 
terprises which were pointed out, in the first instance, 
as the object of the formation of the different Com- 
panies, have been steadily pursued, and are now in 
a very advanced state. 


Those who are unacquainted with the scale upon 


which Mining enterprises in Mexico are conducted, 
and who judge of the outlay required there, by a 
comparison with that which attends the working of 
one of the smaller Mineral deposits of Europe, are 
at a loss to comprehend the necessity of an expen- 
diture so large as that of some of the Companies has 
already been: I shall, therefore, take the liberty of 
submitting to my readers the following observations, 
which will be found, more or less, applicable to all 
the Mining Associations of New Spain, and may 
tend to throw some light upon this part of the 
subject. 


The Outlay of the Companies has not, in any 
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instance, been confined to a single Mine, but has 


embraced a series, or suite of Mines, sometimes in 
the same, sometimes in different districts, each re- 
quiring a multiplicity of extensive works, not only 
in the interior, for the drainage and extraction of 
ores, but on the surface, in order to turn to account 
these ores, when raised. 

It is in the immense mass of ores which they are 
capable of producing, and not by any means in the 
abundance of Silver contained in them, that the 
riches of the Southern, or Central mining districts of 
Mexico, consist. Before the Revolution, it was cal- 
culated that the three millions of marcs of silver, to 
which the average annual produce of the country 
amounted, were extracted from ten millions of quin- 
tals (hundred weights) of Ore; so that the propor- 
tion of Silver did not exceed two and a half ounces 
to the hundred weight.* 

The quantity of machinery requisite, in order to 
reduce this mass into a fit state to be submitted to 
the action of the quicksilver, by which the silver is 
ultimately separated from it, was immense ; and as 
the whole of it was destroyed during the Civil War, 
it became necessary to erect anew, horse-whims, 
(Malacates,) magazines, stamps, crushing-mills, (Aras- 
tres,) and washing-vats; to purchase hundreds of 
horses for the drainage, and mules for the convey- 
ance of the ore from the mine to the Haciendas, 


* Vide Report of Tribunal de Mineria, and Humboldt, passim. 
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(where the process of reduction is carried on;) to 
make roads, in order to facilitate the communication 
between them; to wall in the Patios, or courts, in 
which amalgamation is at last effected; and to con- 
struct water-wheels wherever water power could be 
applied; nor is there one of these expences, that is 
not in so far indispensable, that, without them, the 
drainage of the mines themselves could lead to no 
sort of advantage. 

It is, therefore, by works of this nature that the 
Companies have commenced their operations, and in 
them the largest portion of their outlay has consisted. 
Authorised by their contracts to look forward to a 
long term of possession, (generally from twenty to 
thirty years,) and entitled, by the former goodness 
of the mines, to expect an abundant produce, their 
preparatory works have been constructed in such a 
manner as to combine durability with convenience, 
and, in most instances, will require but few additions. 
Of the scale upon which things have necessarily 
been done, I shall beg leave to adduce a few ex- 
amples. 

The possessions of the Real del Monte Company, 
on the two great Veins of the Santa Brigida, and 
La Biscaina, (which are usually regarded in England 
as one mine,) cover a space of 11,800 yards, and 
are intersected, at intervals, by thirty-three shafts, 
varying in depth from 200 to 270 yards, but all 
sunk with a magnificence unparalleled in Europe. 
The whole of these shafts, together with the great 
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adit, which follows the direction of the two veins, 
branching off from the Santa Brigida Vein at the 
point where it intersects that of the Biscaina, and 
from which the wealth of the Regla family was prin- 
cipally derived, were delivered over to the Company, 
in July 1824, in a state of absolute ruin. Many of 
the shafts had fallen in, (though cut, at intervals, in 
the solid porphyritic rock;) in others, the timbers 
had given way, and in all, as the adit was complete- 
ly choked up, the water had risen to an enormous 
height. In July 1826, when I visited Real del 
Monte, the adit was cleared, and retimbered, from 
the mouth, (near the mine of Moran,) to the shaft 
of Dolores, (a distance of 2,807 yards ;) seven of 
the great shafts on the Biscaina Vein, and two on 
that of Santa Brigida, were repaired down to the 
adit level, (213 varas,) forming in all a space of 
12,439 feet, that had been retimbered, and 5,921 
feet that had been actually dug out anew, in order 
to free it from rubbish, in the course of two years. 
45,400 yards of road were likewise made during the 
same time, by which a communication for waggons 
was opened from the different shafts to the farms in 
the mountains, as well as to the great Hacienda of 


Regla, between which and the mines, six hundred 
mules were formerly employed daily in the convey- 
ance of Ores. At all the principal shafts buildings 
were erected, with magazines, and workshops for 
carpenters and smiths, inclosed by lofty stone walls. 
At Regla, a thirty-six feet water-wheel had been 
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made, and a wheel-pit built for its reception. Eight 
of the old arastres, (worked by water,) had been 
repaired ; dwelling-houses for miners built ; smelt- 
ing furnaces erected; stabling completed for 500 
mules and horses ; and every preparation made for 
putting the whole establishment into activity, the 
instant that the drainage of the mines could be 
effected. 

To accomplish this, five large steam-engines, (three 
of Woolf’s, and two of Taylor’s,) together with one 
steam stamping-engine, and two small saw mill- 
engines, amounting in all to 1500 tons of machinery, 
were sent out from England; all of which, at the 
period of my visit, had been safely transported from 
the coast to Real del Monte, by the party under the 
orders of Captain Colquhoun, whose exertions in 
this most arduous enterprise, had they been made 
in the field, instead of having occurred in the service 
of a private Association, would have excited both 
the surprise and the gratitude of his country. Seven 
hundred mules were employed, during five months, 
upon this great work, with from seventy to one hun- 
dred men; without including those who had been 
previously occupied in repairing such parts of the 
road between Veracruz and Perote, as must have 
proved impassable for loaded waggons. 

Nothing could be more honourable to the director, 


Captain Vetch, than the flourishing state of the es- 


tablishment at the period of my visit ; nor do I think 
that the most timorous of the shareholders would 
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have murmured at the expence, had they seen the 
ability with which the whole plan had been traced, 
and witnessed all that two years had enabled their 
agents to effect. 

At Bolahos, (which, though a distinct company, 
was likewise under the direction of Captain Vetch,) 
the expences have been confined, almost entirely, 
to the preparations for the drainage, which consist of 
one great work, designed by Captain Vetch, and 
executed hitherto under his superintendence. The 
Company possesses there fourteen shafts, communi- 
cating with each other below ground, and occupying 
a space of 4,100 yards upon the vein. 

The mines, though peculiarly rich, were abandon- 
ed in 1798, from the enormous expence of keeping 
down the water, in which, at that time, 5,000 mules 
were employed. As a substitute for these, a single 
water-wheel is now to be erected; it having been 
ascertained, by repeated measurements, that a suf- 
ficient fall may be obtained to work this wheel, by 
bringing a canal, or leat, from the river, which runs 
through the barranca, (ravine,) in which the mines 
are situated, at a considerable distance up its course. 

The length of this canal is 6,176 yards, or three 
miles and a half, of which 3,034 yards, (or nearly 
one mile and three-quarters,) must necessarily be 
carried under ground, by excavating a tunnel. 

In 1826, 1,943 yards of the open cutting, and 
1,629 yards of the tunnel, were completed, (four 
feet deep and six wide ;) in addition to which, ten 
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lumbreras, (or air shafts,) had been sunk, the ag- 
gregate depth of which was 180 yards. 1,309 yards 
more were driven before the 1st of February, 1827, 
which left only 450 yards to be completed. 

The whole is regarded by the natives as a most 
judicious, and scientific work, which well deserves 
to be repaid by the success, which those acquainted 
with the district confidently predict. 

The works of the Anglo-Mexican Company, com- 
prise twenty mines in the district of Guanajiiatd 
alone; three in that of San Cristobal; two at M&- 
cOni; five at Zimapan; three at Catorcé, and six 
at Real del Monte. Of the Guanajuato mines, some 
are upon an enormous scale, as Valénciand, Méllad6, 
Tépéyac, Siréna, and Villalpando, all of which were 
delivered to the Company, in February 1825, in a 
state of complete ruin. 

When I saw them, in November 1826, the ma- 
chinery, and works connected with them, had been 
entirely rebuilt; the drainage in Sirend, and Villal- 
pando, was nearly concluded, and in the Valenciana 
it was proceeding at the rate of 10,000 tons per 
week. Nine Haciendas de beneficio, (amaigamation 
works,) had been erected, and completely fitted up, 
with crushing-mills, and every other necessary. In 
most of these, the process of reducing ores was car- 
rying on to a considerable extent: some were still 
idle, but the progress of the drainage in the Va- 
lenciana, and Villalpando, was expected very shortly 
to furnish a sufficiency of ores to bring them all into 
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activity. The number of mules and horses employed 
in the drainage was 3,100; in addition to which 
there were about 400 more used merely in the con- 
veyance of ores from the mines. The weekly ex- 
pences of the Valenciana mine alone, which is .re- 
garded as the principal undertaking of the Company, 
were about 1,200/.; the whole outlay upon it, in 
September 1826, was 134,452/.: but then the pro- 
duce of the Valenciana, from 1788 to 1810, when 
the works were stopped by the Revolution, averaged 
1,446,067 dollars (or 289,213/.) per annum; so that 
the investment is by no means disproportioned to 
the extent and importance of the object in view. 

What I have stated, with regard to the three 
Companies already mentioned, is applicable to all 
the rest. 

The outlay of the United Mexican Company is 
distributed amongst the principal mines of most of 
the principal districts, in all of which the preliminary 
works have been brought nearly to a conclusion, Ha- 
ciendas built, and the necessary preparations made, 
at a very great expence, for carrying on operations 
upon a large scale. On the great mine of Rayas 
alone nearly 100,000/. have been expended. On 
the Veins of El Pavéllén, and La Veta Negra, at 
Sombrérété, at least an equal sum has been em- 
ployed; as much more has been sunk in the mines 
of San AcasiS and San Bérnabé, at Zicitécis ; but 
all these are undertakings of great promise, and upon 


so large a scale, that success, in any one, would repay 
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the outlay upon the whole in the course of a few 
years. 

At Tlalptijahua, the Company which bears that 
name is in possession of eighty-six mines, the very 
position of many of which, in 1825, it was difficult 
to ascertain, from the length of time which had 
elapsed since they had’ been abandoned ; none of 
these mines is upon a very large scale, but, from 
their being so numerous, a multiplicity of works 
have been required, all of which have been exe- 
cuted with the greatest activity and talent. These 
works extend over a surface of 21,260 yards, com- 
prised in the 106% Pertinencias, which belong to 
the Company. Thirty-nine mines were in work 
early in 1826; in addition to which three Hacien- 
das had been built; a large stock of mules and 
horses purchased for drainage, (about 2000,) and such 
encouragement given to workmen, that, in lieu of 
150 men, (no more could be obtained at. first,) 
2,300 labourers were in daily employment at the 
time of iny last visit, (in January 1827,) by whose 
united efforts the appearance of the place had been 
entirely changed, and a flourishing town created, 
where, two years before, nothing but ruined houses 
were to be seen. 

It is to be regretted that the sudden change of 
feeling, which took place in England, with regard 
to Mining adventurers in general, should have com- 
pelled the directors of the Tlalptjahua Company 


to suspend the execution of one of the most mag- 
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nificent mining works that has yet been planned 
in Mexico; the execution of which, although at- 
tended with considerable expence at the outset, 
would have proved highly advantageous to the in- 
terests of the shareholders, had proper provision 
been made for its completion. The mines of Tlal- 
pujahua, having been worked at a time when the 
science of mining was in its infancy in Mexico, 
cannot be drained by machinery without a very 
considerable expence; it having been found neces- 
sary, in many instances, to begin by enlarging the 
shafts, in order to allow of the application of the 
larger horse-whims, (Malacates,) used in other dis- 
tricts. ‘To remedy this inconvenience, as well as 
to obviate the disadvantages with which drainage, 
by a multiplicity of small adits unconnected with 
each other, could not fail to be attended, it was 
in contemplation to drain all the principal mines 
at once, by the construction of one immense adit, 
(Galerie d’écoulement,) for which the local pecu- 
liarities of the district seemed to offer extraordi- 
nary facilities. ‘The ground was surveyed by the 
principal Engineer of the Company, Mr. Moro; 
and the opinion of the Director, (Mr. Rivafinoli,) 
with regard to the utility of the projected work, 
coinciding entirely with that of the Head Miner, 
(Mr. Burkart,) of whose indefatigable exertions it 
is impossible to speak too highly,—the line for this 
stupendous gallery was traced, and the work itself 
commenced early in 1826. 
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The whole length of this adit, from its mouth, 
which is situated in the valley of Tepetongo, about 
a league from Tlalpujahua, to the point at which it 
intersects the great Coronas Vein, will be 5,176 
yards. At 4976 yards it cuts the Vein of La 
Borda, upon which some of the most promising 
mines of the Company are situated; and, in both 
instances, a depth of 132 yards below the deepest 
of the old workings will be obtained. The Gal- 
lery is two yards wide, and three and a half high, 
being constructed in such a manner as to allow of 
the use of small carts. In order to facilitate its 
construction, twelve lumbreras, (air-shafts, puits 
@airage,) have been opened, at intervals of from 
350 to 450 yards from each other; and from each 
of these, again, two galleries extend to the right 
and left upon the line of the adit, so as to admit 
of the greatest possible number of workmen being 
employed at the same time. The depth of the 
twelfth of these air-shafts, which is the deepest, 
is 300 yards: the first is only sixty-three yards 
deep; but the, aggregate depth of all amounts to 
2,332 yards. It is in this that the great expence 
of the undertaking consists, as well as its difficulty, 


The aggregate depth of the air-shafts constructed 
for the Tunnel at Bolahos, is only 180 yards; and 
the tunnel itself, being merely a water course, is 
upon a much smaller scale than the Tlalpujahua 
adit, (four feet deep, by six wide). 
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There can be no doubt, however, that both Mr. 
Burkart, and Mr. Moro, are perfectiy competent 
to carry through the undertaking in which they 
have engaged, provided they are supported by the 
Shareholders at home; and every one at all ac- 
quainted with mining must perceive the immense 
advantages which would result from it to the Ad- 
venturers, as, in all their principal mines, it would 
ensure both the drainage, and the extraction of 
Ores, for the space of 132 yards of. virgin ground, 
without the expence of machinery above; which 
requires not only a permanent investment of capi- 
tal, but frequent additions, for repairs, as well as 
for keeping up the supply of animals, by which it 
must be worked. 


In the Autumn of 1826, fifty yards of the great 
Gallery had been driven, (from the mouth,) and the 
air-shafts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, and 12, commenced. 


Some of these had already attained a considerable 


depth, but the panic of the Shareholders in England 
has, I believe, rendered the farther progress of the 
work extremely slow. 

The time which has been consumed in the under- 
takings, which I have described in the preceding 
pages, is not more than might have been foreseen, 
had the nature of the enterprise been inquired into 
beforehand. The capital required might, undoubt- 
edly, have been less, under better management ; but 
still, it has effected what it was intended to effect, 
and it has purchased, besides, a stock of experience, 
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which the Companies may turn to great account in 
their future operations. 


Under these circumstances, to allow discourage- 


ment to rob them of the fruits of their labours, at the 
very moment when they are almost within their 
reach, would be both melancholy, and absurd. 

It was, however, a dénouement, to which the sud- 
den revulsion of feeling, that took place in England 
in 1826, was very near leading. Had the despon- 
dency occasioned by that period of distress conti- 
nued, the whole advantage of what has been done 
would have reverted to the Mexicans alone; for 
such is the present state of the mines, that the pro- 
prietors would easily have found funds to carry on 
the works, if abandoned by the Companies, and in- 
tended, in almost every instance, to do so. 

Fortunately, confidence has been, in some mea- 
sure, restored ; and, notwithstanding the serious con- 
sequences with which the errors of the first six 
months must be attended, (consequences, which I 
have not attempted either to palliate, or to disguise,) 
it is in my firm conviction that, with a little perse- 
verance, the result of the different enterprises now 
carrying on with British Capital, will be productive 
both of adequate returns to the Adventurers, and 
of permanent advantage to their Country. 

To what extent these returns may be expeeted to 
go, and what the advantages are, which both Eng- 
land and Mexico will derive from them, it will be 
the object of the next Sections to inquire. 
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SECTION III. 


WHETHER THE LARGE CAPITALS WHICH HAVE BEEN RE- 
MITTED TO MEXICO, AND INVESTED IN THE MINES BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS, AND ON BRITISH ACCOUNT, ARE LIKELY 
TO BE PRODUCTIVE OF ADEQUATE RETURNS TO THE AD- 
VENTURERS ; AND WITHIN WHAT PERIOD IT MAY REASON- 
ABLY BE EXPECTED THAT THESE RETURNS WILL BECOME 
SUFFICIENTLY CONSIDERABLE, TO MAKE THE GENERAL 
PRODUCE OF THE COUNTRY AGAIN EQUAL, OR ULTIMATELY 
EXCEED, THE ANNUAL AVERAGE AMOUNT DERIVED FROM 


THE MINES BEFORE 1810. 


Ir will be seen that this Section embraces two 
distinct subjects of inquiry :— 

Ist. The returns likely to be made by the dif- 
ferent Companies to the Adventurers engaged in 
them; and, 

Qndly. The probability of the general produce of 
the country being so increased by these returns, (or 
by any other causes,) as to equal, or ultimately to 
exceed, the average annual produce before the year 
1810. 

With regard to the first of these points, I shall 
submit to my readers the opinions of such of the 
Directors of the different Companies as have ven- 
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tured to enter upon this part of the subject in their 
communications with me, (which some, from a very 
natural disinclination to commit themselves, did 
not,) and state, succinctly, in how far these opinions 
coincide with my own:—Upon the second point, I 
shall hazard a calculation myself, founded upon the 
general tenour of the information, which I have been 
labouring, during the last two years, to collect. I 
must, however, premise, that the data, upon which 
any such calculation must be founded, in the present 
state of Mexico, are too scanty to admit of the pos- 
sibility of arriving at any exact result; while suc- 
cess, even where facts are not wanting to guide us 
in our investigations, and where every thing seems 
to indicate its probability, is always lable to be re- 
tarded by those causes, which I have pointed out in 
the preceding Section, as exercising a general influ- 
ence upon the Mining Interests of New Spain, and, 
consequently, as more or less closely identified with 
the prospects of the present Adventurers. 

No powers of machinery, for instance,—no exer- 
tions, or combinations of private ingenuity, could 
counterbalance the effects of several successive years 
of scarcity, or afford security amidst the desolation 
of a second Civil War. 

The mines, at the same time that they are the 


great source of the prosperity of Mexico, are the first 


to feel any event by which that prosperity is me- 

naced. Like the funds in Europe, they always in- 

dicate the approach of a storm; and require security, 
H 2 
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as well as a concurrence of other favourable circum- 
stances, in order to reach their natural level. Every 
calculation respecting them must, therefore, take as 
its basis the supposition, that public tranquillity will 


not be disturbed, nor the ordinary course of nature 
interrupted by any unusual visitation, (such as pesti- 
lence or famine,) with which the New World is 
occasionally afflicted. It is upon this supposition, 


that the gentlemen, of whose authority I shall pre- 
sently avail myself, have proceeded in their commu- 
nications with me; and it is upon a similar under- 
standing alone, that I can venture, in justice to them, 
or to myself, to lay before my readers the result of 
our joint inquiries. I trust, however, that due 
weight will be given to this observation, and I shall 
consequently proceed, at once, with my task; not 
with a wish to encourage delusive hopes, but merely 
in order to show the nature of the expectations that 
may reasonably be entertained by those who have 
embarked so large a stake in the mines of New 
Spain. 

Captain Vetch, the Director of the Real del Monte 
Mining Association, in a Report dated the 26th Sep- 
tember, 1826, after stating the produce of the mines 
of Count Regla, during the fifty years in which they 
were in full activity, to have been Twenty-six mil- 
lions and a half of dollars,* calculates that, by work- 
ing the two great veins, (La Biscaina and Santa 


* Average 530,000 dollars per annum. 
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Brigida,) at once, (which was never the case before,) 
the Company may expect to derive from them a 
yearly return of one million and a half of dollars :— 
He adds another million for the other mines belong- 
ing to the Company on the Veins of Moran, Acosta, 
Sin Estévan, &c., in the same district; and at Pé- 
chiigd, Zimapan, and Oziimitlan; and declares his 
expectation, “ that the mines, in the course of the 
year 1827, will cover their own expences, and that, 
in 1828, the produce will be T'wo millions of dollars ; 
fully equalling, if not surpassing, the annual average 
amount derived from them before the year 1810.” 

In a second Report, dated 16th March, 1827, 
Captain Vetch confesses that delays have occurred in 
the completion of the preparatory works, which will, 
in all probability, render some farther advances on 
the part of the Company necessary during the year 
1827; but he does not modify his opinion with re- 
gard to the prospects of the Adventurers in any other 
respect, and appears to consider success in the years 
1828, and 1829, as certain. 

The same gentleman, in his capacity of Director 
of the Bolanos Company, estimates the probable an- 
nual produce of the mines of Bolanos, after the year 
1828, (the whole of which will be occupied with the 
drainage,) at two millions of dollars, (Report of 1st 
October, 1826 ;) and he adds in a subsequent Report, 
(of 16th March, 1827,) that he sees no reason to 
change his opinion either with regard to the mines, 


or the time at which they may be expected to be- 
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come productive, as he is borne out in all that he 
had stated in his former report, by the rapidity with 
which the works, by which the drainage is to be 
effected, were advancing towards their conclusion. 

Without adopting implicitly these calculations, I 
am bound to state that they are made by a gen- 
tleman of undoubted ability, and that the works, by 
which they are to be realized, have been carried on 
by him with the greatest science and activity. 

I confess, however, that Captain Vetch’s expec- 
tations, with regard to Real del Monte, are more san- 
guine than my own, because his estimate of the pro- 
bable produce considerably exceeds the average 
registered amount of former times. 

He, however, justifies his calculation, with regard 
to the Biscaina vein, (the most important of all,) by 
stating that it is founded upon the produce of its best 
years, (from 1794 to 1801,) when it yielded six mil- 
lions of dollars; and that it is not assuming too 
much to say that, with improved machinery, and an 
improved system of working, it may again be brought * 
to the same standard, as soon as the deeper levels 
are reached ; in which it is universally admitted that 
the richest ores were found, although, from the dif- 
ficulty of keeping them free from water without 
steam-engines, they were ultimately abandoned. 

Should these expectations be realized, and the 
produce of the year 1829 amount to Two millions 
of dollars, deducting one million for the expence of 
keeping up the establishment, the whole outlay of 
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the Company, (400,000/.,) would be repaid in 1830 ; 
after which period, they would, as long as the mines 
continued to yield ores in the same ratio, after di- 
viding the profits with the proprietor, receive an in- 
terest of 750,000 dollars, (or about thirty-four per 
cent.) upon a nominal capital, of the use of which 
they would have been deprived for only five years. 

Reduce these profits to twenty-five, or twenty per 
cent., during the term for which the mines are con- 
tracted, and they will still be enormous; although 
not at all equal to those which Captain Vetch ex- 
pects to derive from Bolafhos, where, by the invest- 
ment of 150,000/., (or 750,000 dollars,) commencing 
in the year 1826, he looks for a produce of Two mil- 
lions of dollars in the year 1829. 

This estimate is a fair one, as it does not exceed 
one half of the produce of some former years, before 
the expence of the drainage compelled the proprie- 
tors to abandon the deepest levels.* 

Half the sum, (supposing the other half to be 
* absorbed by the expences,) would repay the whole 
capital invested, in the year 1829; and leave one 
million of dollars annually, to be divided by the 
proprietors in every subsequent year; so that the 
profits of the Company, as long as the mines con- 
tinued to be productive, would be equivalent. to 
two-thirds of their whole original expenditure, or 


something more than sixty-six per cent. 


* Vide Table of Produce. No. 1, at the end of this Section. 
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Under such circumstances, loss, at all events, 
either of capital, or of a return upon it, much ex- 
ceeding any ordinary interest, can hardly be appre- 
hended; for, although mining cannot be subjected 
to fixed calculations, it is a fact universally ad- 
mitted in Mexico, that the chances of loss dimi- 
nish, in proportion to the extent of the operations 
carried on ; and that, although many a poor miner 
has lost his little all upon one ill-chosen spot, few 
instances have occurred, in which a district of 
known richness has disappointed the hopes of those 
who have possessed the means of exploring it in 
every part. 

The Report of Mr. Williamson, Director of the 
Anglo-Mexican Association, (dated June 1826,) 
after stating the progress made, and the proba- 
bility of concluding the drainage of the Valenci- 
ana mine in eighteen months, proceeds to give the 


average annual produce of Guanajuato before 1810,* 


Which appears to have been, on a term of fifteen 
years, 5,572,206 dollars; two-thirds of which, or 
3,714,804 dollars, actually proceeded from the mines 
now working by the Company. 

Mr. Williamson expects, that in two years, (?. ¢. 
in 1829,) he shall be enabled to bring the produce 
of the mines again to this standard; nor do I see 
any reason to question the possibility of his doing 
so, now that the reductions mentioned in the pre- 


* Vide Table, No. 7, annexed to preceding Section. 
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ceding Section have placed the establishment on 
a footing, at once economical and effective. He 
deducts one-half of the produce for expences, which 
leaves 1,857,402 dollars, to repay the Adventurers 


for their advances, which is to be done before any 


division of profits with the Mexican proprietors 
takes place, and might, consequently, be effected 
in four years from the present time; (the outlay 
being three and a half millions, and the mines 
covering now their own expences:) and he then 
takes half that sum again, (or 928,701 dollars,) 
as the interest to be paid, or rather the profits to 
be derived from the speculation during the duration 
of the contracts, if the mines do not prove totally 
unworthy of their former reputation. 

This calculation, like all others upon the same 
subject, is open to objections. Delays may occur, 
and the most reasonable hopes may be disappointed ; 
but it has for its: basis the records of what has 
been, and it assumes nothing but the possibility of 
restoring things to what they were, before a great 
political convulsion compelled the owners of the 
most flourishing mines to abandon their works. 

To the activity and judgment which were dis- 
played, at the time of my Visit to Guanajuato, in the 
operations by which the result, to which Mr. Wil- 
liamson looks, was to be produced, I can ‘myself 
bear witness; and, in the opinion of the natives, 
such was the progress already made, that a Barr, or 
share, in the Valenciana, which, in 1825, was not 
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valued at more than 30,000 dollars, was, in 1826, 
reckoned worth 100,000. 

I may add, that from August 1826, up to the 
time of my departure from Mexico, (May 1827,) 
the mines covered their own expences; and that, 
during the month of March alone, (1827,) the silver 
reduced in the Haciendas of the Company amounted 
to 54,964 dollars.* 

The want of Records of former produce has pre- 
vented Mr. de Rivafinoli, the Director of the Tlalpu- 
jahua Company, from hazarding any calculation, as 
to the probable amount of the produce of the mines 
belonging to that Association. 

He stated, however, in a Report, dated September 
1826, that, from the Ist of January 1827, he ex- 
pected to be enabled to cover his expences, and 
to pay an interest of ten per cent. upon the capital 
invested, which only amounted then to 160,000/. 

These hopes have not been realized up to the 
present moment, accidental delays having occurred, 
as in every other Association; but, from the for- 
ward state of all the preparatory works, the ad- 
mirable system which has been introduced at Tlal- 
pujahua, and the great promise of some of the ores 
that have been raised, I am inclined to think that 
the year 1828 will not elapse without Mr. Riva- 


* I have no returns of the former produce of any of the mines 
worked by the Anglo-Mexican Association, with the exception 
of the Valenciana, which will be found in Tables Nos. 2 and 3. 
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finolis expectations being fulfilled; while I see great 
reason to hope that, during the two subsequent years 
of 1829 and 1830, a large portion of the capital 
invested will be repaid. 

The Directors of the ‘ Mexican Mining Com- 
pany,” having neither given to the world a state- 
ment of the amount of the capital laid out by them, 
nor published any documents with regard to the 
former produce of their mines, I can make no cal- 
culation whatever as to the amount which may be 
expected to be derived from them. The Directors, 
however, stated, in their communications with me, 
that, both at Sumoloacan, (near Perote,) and in 
Oaxaca, the mines actually working by the Com- 
pany were in full produce: that, at the first place, 
they considered the quantity of ore on hand as 
fully equal to the expenditure; and that, although 
this was not yet the case in Oaxaca, the mines 
there had yielded, up to the end of December 1826, 
twenty-six bars of Silver, worth, (including a small 
Ley de Oro) about 30,000 dollars, 

The disorganization of the Catorce Company, 
occasioned by the failure of the House of Gold- 


schmidt, prevented their Directors from favouring 


me with any report. I was, however, enabled to 
ascertain, during my journey North, that their out- 
lay at Catorce did not exceed from Thirty to Forty 
thousand pounds. Fifty thousand pounds more are 
required, and two years’ time, to complete the 
principal work which they have undertaken there ; 
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but, if they can raise funds to carry it on, there is 
no mining enterprise in the country of which the 
Mexicans have so high an opinion; and I should 
myself be inclined to estimate their probable pro- 
fits, for some years, at from sixty to seventy per 
cent. upon their advances. 

The former produce of Catorce, during its best 
years was 2,854,000 dollars, (the average on five 
years, from 1800 to 1804). The mines from which 
by far the largest proportion of this sum proceeded, 
are now unworked, and must remain so, until the 
great Adit, the contract for which the Catorce 
Company has taken up, be concluded. 

There is, however, every probability that, if car- 
ried on, the annual produce would equal that of 
the most flourishing periods before the Revolution ; 
the riches of the vein having continued undimi- 
nished, at the time when the increase of the water 
obliged the proprietors to abandon the works. 

Mr. Alaman, the principal director of the United 
Mexican Company, in a Report full of curious in- 
formation, which he had the goodness to draw up 
for me, declined hazarding any positive calculation 
as to the probable amount of the produce of the 
mines worked by that Association, “ because, (to 
use his own words,) “ the produce of ,a mine could 
never be said to bear any exact proportion to the 
capital invested in it; sometimes exceeding all rea- 
sonable expectations, and at others, falling short of 
the most moderate estimate, particularly when con- 
fined to any given time.” 
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Mr. Alaman stated, however, that “as the large 
capital of the Company enabled it to work a num- 
ber of districts at one and the same time, the pro- 
bability of great profits increased in proportion to 
the number of mines capable of producing them :” 
and he adds, “ that, if the past can be taken as a 
criterion for the future, many of the mines worked 
by the United Mexican Association, (as El Pavellon, 
at Sombrerete; San Bernabé, or San Acasio, at Za- 
catecas, and Rayas, at Guanajuato,) were capable of 
covering, in a very few years, the whole outlay of 
the Adventurers ;” (although that outlay amounted, 
at the close of 1827, to 800,000/. ;) “ without reckon- 
ing many other mines, in the possession of the Com- 
pany, celebrated for their former riches, or the new 
mines of S&chO and Lorét6, which had already re- 
paid the advances made upon them, and were pro- 
ducing profits.” 

In another part of his report, Mr. Alaman stated, 
that in almost all the districts the preparatory works 
were nearly concluded ; and that, with the exception 
of the two great mines of Rayas and San Acasio, in 
the course of the present year, (1828,) all the mines 
of the Company would be in full produce. For the 
two exceptions, he fixed, as the maximum of time 
required, the autumn of 1828, so that in 1829 the 
Adventurers may hope to reap the full fruits of 
their present advances. 

If my faith can be placed in Mining calculations 
at all, these fruits must be very considerable ; for 


the United Mexican Company possesses, perhaps, a 
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larger portion than any other, of the mines most 
celebrated for their former riches, and that on terms 
sufficiently equitable. I, therefore, rate their pros- 
pects high. But, at the same time, it must be con- 
fessed, that the vast extent of their undertakings is a 
disadvantage, from the impossibility of enforcing 
uniformity of system in operations, which are spread 
over 800 leagues of country, (from Jesus Maria, 
North-west of Chihuahua, to Teojomulco, in Oaxaca,) 
and that, consequently, there is reason to fear that 
the difficulties of management will tend, whatever 
be the exertions of the directors, considerably to 
diminish the profits. 

It would be folly in me to attempt to fix what 
Mr. Alaman has declared his inability to do,—the 
period at which the Company may look for the re- 
payment of its advances ; but should any one of their 
great undertakings succeed, (and it is difficult for 
the most desponding to suppose them all failures,) 
that period cannot be more distant than that fixed 
by the Directors of other Companies—viz. the year 
1831 or 1832. 

The Report with which the Directors of the Ger- 
man Company were so obliging as to furnish me, 
contains many interesting facts, some of which tend 
not a little to confirm the opinion, which I have ex- 
pressed in the preceding Section, that, had the atten- 
tion of the British public not been exclusively direct- 
ed to the mines which came recommended by Baron 
Humboldt’s authority, capital might have been, in 
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many instances, invested more profitably, in mines 
of less celebrity, but easier of access, than some of 
those which have been selected by the English Com- 
panies. 

Not one of the German mines is known in Eng- 
land; for Arévild, the most important one amongst 
them, (at Chico,) was discovered after Humboldt’s 
visit to Mexico; yet the Germans, by a judicious 
selection, made upon the spot, by miners of great 
experience, and activity, have done more, (in pro- 
portion,) in less time, and with a smaller capital, than 
any of the Foreign Companies established in New 
Spain. 

By the statement of the Directors, it appears that 
they commenced their operations in the Autumn of 
1825 ; and that, at the end of December 1826, they 
had drawn from the very small proportion of mines, 
which they had been able, at that time, to bring 
into work, a sum nearly equal to one-fourth of the 
capital employed. 

The whole outlay of the Company, including the 
transport of the directors and officers from Germany, 
amounted to 637,760 dollars; while the produce 
was 147,153 dollars: a result sufficiently favourable 
to render any farther calculations as to the ulti- 
mate success of the Company unnecessary. That 
success, however, will not be so rapid as might 
be expected, unless the capital of the Association 
(originally 500,000 dollars) be increased, so as to 
enable its agents to bring the mines taken up by 
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them at once into activity, instead of adopting the 
slow process of applying the profits of the one to 
the wants of the rest. 

With regard to former produce, the mine of Are- 
valo, at Chico, is stated to have paid the King’s 
tenth upon five millions of dollars, from 1804 to 
1824; or to have averaged 250,000 dollars per 
annum. 

The mines at Real de Arriba, in the district of 
Temascaltepec, produced, weekly, twelve bars, or 
13,000 dollars, (yearly, about 600,000 dollars). 
Sta Rita, (at Zimapan,) upon the years 1791, 1792, 
and 1793, left a profit of 100,000 dollars: and the 
richness of the Gold mines at San José del Oro, 
led, in former times, to the appointment of a Re- 
ceiver-general for the King’s fifth in that district 
alone. The present state of the mines there, how- 
ever, does not appear to warrant any immediate 
expectations of success. 

On the whole, should the undertakings of the 
Company be prosecuted with vigour, the annual 
produce, at the lowest possible estimate, may be 
taken at 600,000 dollars in the year 1830; with 
a probability of its considerably exceeding that sum ; 
as Arévil6 alone, in the opinion of all the miners 
whom I have consulted, (both natives and foreigners,) 
is capable, at the present moment, of producing seven 
bars weekly, or 365,000 dollars per annum, could 
a sufficient number of workmen be procured for the 
extraction of the Ore. 
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Of the two American Companies mentioned in 
the sketch, (those of Baltimore and New York,) I 
can say little, except that the first only has effected 
an establishment in Mexico. The mines to be 
worked by both are situated at Temascaltepec, 


(about thirty leagues from the Capital,) and the 


works are conducted with great economy and acti- 
vity, by Mr. Keating, a distinguished mineralogist 
of the United States. 

With regard to the result, I have been informed 
that, from the tables of former produce, during a 
long series of years, there is reason to hope that 
the mines may pay an interest of from nine to 
fifteen per cent. upon the capital invested, which 
does not exceed 100,000 dollars. The completion 
of the works will, probably, be effected in the course 
of the year 1828. 

The preceding pages contain the only data, upon 
which a calculation “of the returns likely to be 
made to the Adventurers by the Companies now 
established in Mexico,” can, at present, be attempted. 
The result is by no means such as I could have 
wished, as it is founded upon conjectural evidence, 
and amounts, at best, to nothing more than proba- 
bility; but I have no hesitation in adding that I 
regard this probability as strong, and that, after 
a very careful investigation, I see little reason to 
consider the expectations of the directors as exag- 
gerated, or to suppose that, before three years have 
elapsed, these expectations may not be realised. 

VOL. 18 I 
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If this be the case, the addition to the amount 
of Silver now raised, in the year 1830, might be 
roughly estimated in the following manner :— 


Dollars. 

Real del Monte Company ‘ . , 2,500,000 
Bolanos ; ; . 2,000,000 
Anglo Mexican ’ ‘ . 3,700,000 
Tlalpujahua ; : - 850,000 
Mexican Company , 200,000 
Catorce Company 250,000 
United Mexican é ; . 8,000,000 
German Company ‘ ‘ . 440,000 
American Companies . : ’ 60,000 

Total 13,000,000 


In this calculation I have taken the produce of 
the three first Companies at the estimate of their 
own directors. 

I have allowed for Tlalpujahua what I conceive 
to be a very moderate sum, considering the exclu- 
sive possession by that Company of all the mines 
of the District, and the great riches that were, 
undoubtedly, drawn from them in former times, 
although the records of those times have been lost. 

For the Mexican Company I have allowed more 
than their present produce would seem to warrant, 
in consideration of their having only just received 
the means of carrying on their works with vigour, 


by the arrival of several German miners, whose 
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assistance, in Oaxaca, was the more necessary from 
the inexperience of the native miners of that state. 
The expectations of the Catorce Company cannot 
be realised so early as 1830, as their works are 
now suspended: I therefore take the probable pro- 
duce, in that year, much under the estimate formed 


in the preceding part of this Section. 
For the United Mexican Company I have as- 
signed a sum, which is small, if a calculation of 


the probabilities in favour of the Association be 
formed upon the same basis as that which has been 
adopted for all the rest. But Mr. Alaman’s refusal 
to give an opinion, renders caution in a mere ob- 
server doubly necessary. 

I have supposed the progress of the German Com- 
pany to be slow, from the uncertainty of any addi- 
tion being made to its present capital. 

In all, I have given Produce, not Profits, for 
these, of course, depend upon the manner in which 
the operations of the Companies are conducted, every 
shilling injudiciously expended, being, in fact, so 
much deducted from them.* 


* It often happens that mines which are producing silver to 
avery considerable amount, yield no profit at all to the proprie- 
tors, the whole produce being absorbed by the expences. This 
was the case at Bolanos in 1795, when five thousand mules were 
employed in the drainage ; and more recently, in the mines of 
Veta Grande at Zacatecas, which, when taken by the Bolanos 
Company, though producing ten thousand dollars weekly, barely 
covered the expences of working. 


Ig 
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The sum total gives an addition of thirteen mil- 
lions of dollars to the present produce of the coun- 
try in, or before, the year 1830. 

It remains, therefore, to inquire into the Second 
part of the question now under review, viz. :— 

“The probability of the general produce of the 
country being so increased by these returns, (or by 
any other causes,) as to equal, or ultimately to 
exceed, the annual average produce before the 
year 1810.” 

The Coinage of Mexico, although its average 
amount, from 1811 to 1825, was something more 
than Ten millions of dollars per annum, as stated 
in the first Section of this Book, rather decreased, 
than increased, towards the latter part of this pe- 
riod, and did not amount in the year 1826, to more 
than Seven millions and a half of dollars: (Vide 
table of Coinage marked No. 12, Section I.) The 
causes of this diminution I have endeavoured to 
develope in the preceding Section. 

It does not arise from any deterioration of the 
mines themselves: they are what they were in 
1810, and, consequently, are equally capable of 
producing what they then produced: but the ca- 
pital which gave, at that time, so great an impulse 
to the Mining interests, has been withdrawn from 
the country, or diverted into other channels. The 
outlay of the Companies is not, by any means, an 
equivalent for that capital ; and many years must 
elapse before that equivalent be found: I mean, 
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before a system can be re-organised, that will give 


to every class of Mining adventurers the facilities, 
and advantages, which they enjoyed before 1810. 
A great proportion of the expenditure of the Com- 
panies consists, at present, in dead works,—Amal- 
gamation works,-—roads, and stock,—all indispen- 
sable as. preparations, and highly beneficial to the 
country in general, but not to the interest of the 
miners, (I mean, those not employed in the Com- 
panies,) to whom Avios, or advances in money, are 
essential, which they can no longer obtain. Besides, 
the mining population itself has decreased, and there 
are many districts, in which a want of hands is se- 
verely felt. I do not, therefore, think it probable 
that, even under the most favourable circumstances, 
the produce of the country can, for some time, exceed 
the amount of the present coinage, added to that 
given by my calculation of the probable produce of 
the Companies, which would make a total of about 
Twenty millions of dollars. 

To this I think it may rise in the year 1830; 
and should it do so, the increase afterwards will be 
gradual, but progressive ; new mines will be brought 
into activity as the present scarcity of capital dimi- 
nishes; and, provided public tranquillity be not 
disturbed, there is reason to believe that the pro- 
duce of the mines of Mexico, in five years after that 
time (1835) will be nearly equal to the annual aver- 
age amount derived from them before the Revolution. 

In taking this view of the subject, I feel myself 
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bound to state that I have been thought too san- 
guine by many persons to whom I| have commu- 
nicated it, and, amongst others, by some, for whose 
general knowledge of Mexico I have the highest 
respect; but at the same time I must add, that 
the apprehensions, which I have heard expressed, 
originate either in causes entirely unconnected with 
the mines, (principally of a political nature,) or in a 
supposition that the errors committed by the Com- 
panies on their first establishment are still per- 
severed in, and, consequently, still occasion the 
lavish expenditure, with which they were nécessarily 
attended at the outset. 

Upon the last of these points my visit to the 
Mining Districts has relieved me from all doubts. 
The Companies have served their apprenticeship : 
they have paid dearly for their experience, it is 
true; but they have learned that nature is not to 
be forced, and that, without the strictest attention 


to economy, and to aii the details of management, 


no command of capital can ensure success. Their 
establishments have been reduced in consequence ; 
and it only remains, therefore, to inquire, whether 
the mines are sufficiently good to cover the expence 
already incurred, and still to hold out a reasonable 
prospect of advantage? This I have endeavoured 
to ascertain by a reference to the only data, upon 
which an estimate can possibly be formed; and by 
instituting a comparison between the expenditure of 
the Companies and the former produce of the mines 
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worked by them, as given by Official Records: the 
result is comprised in one table, and it certainly 
does appear to be that the mines are able to pay 
off the whole outlay, in three or four years, pro- 
vided the produce in 1829 be not very much below 
the standard of the average annual produce before 
1810. This I see no reason to apprehend ; for the 
mines have remained unchanged, and untouched, 
during the Revolution. In lieu of being exhausted 
by progressive workings, their riches were locked 
up, if I may use the expression, by the accumula- 
tion of water; and it is only now that the lower 
levels, from which nine-tenths of the silver raised in 
1810 were extracted, are beginning to become acces- 
sible. What, then, is to prevent the produce from 
reaching its former standard, calculated as that 
standard has been, in this Book, not upon tradition- 
ary sayings, or vulgar report, (which is but too often 
synonymous with vulgar error,) but upon the evi- 
dence of those Records, that have survived the 
Revolution ? More than this I do not wish at pre- 
sent to assume; for I think so highly of the abi- 
lity and practical experience of the Mexicans in all 
mining matters, that I am very much inclined to be- 
lieve that we have, at least, as much to learn from 
them, as they from us. I therefore reject, at once, all 
those ideas of European mining on the other side of 
the Atlantic, which have been attended, hitherto, 
with much ruinous effect: but having admitted this, 
it would be hard to deny that the accession of science, 
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and skill in machinery, which we bring into the 
present coalition, when combined with the know- 
ledge of their own country, which the Mexican 
miners possess in the very highest degree, and ap- 
plied, gradually, in the mode best adapted to the 
local peculiarities of each District, must, in the end, 
have a beneficial influence, and must tend to in- 
crease, ultimately, the annual produce of the mines. 
This has been already exemplified in more than 
one instance, as at Real del Monte, and Bolanos, 
neither of which Districts could have been worked 
without the aid of European science, to direct the 
efforts of the natives. In other districts, where 
capital alone was wanting, the introduction of our 
machinery was superfluous ; in all, however, it will 


be hereafter of use, for there is a point, at which the. . 


machinery of the country, (however improved) ceases 
to be of any avail. I do not, therefore, regard the 
expence which has been incurred at Guanajuato, by 
the Anglo-Mexican Company, for machinery, (but a 
small portion of which is now in use,) as money lost 
to the Adventurers. The expence might have been 
avoided, and was therefore injudicious, as it in- 
creased the outlay, in the first instance, so enor- 
mously, as almost to occasion the dissolution of the 
Company ; but a time will come, (before the con- 
tracts can expire,) when a part, at least, of this 
machinery may be turned to account upon the 
spot; while, if the impulse given to the mines con- 
tinue, opportunities will be found for disposing of 
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the remainder to Adventurers in other Districts, 
where the use of it would not be restricted by that 
scarcity of fuel, which, in Guanajuato, would render 
the general application of the larger engines sent out 
in 1825, utterly impossible.. 

With regard to the political apprehensions to 
which I have alluded, I do not feel myself at liberty 
to speak. The seeds of disorder certainly still exist 
in Mexico; and it is, unfortunately, not less certain 
that, were they to lead to civil dissensions of a se- 
rious nature, the mines must suffer from the effects 
of the struggle. But although I will not predict 
those halcyon days of peace and concord, which 
some of the admirers of Republican principles seem 
to regard as the necessary consequence of the system 
_ which has been adopted, I have no hesitation in re- 
peating here, what I have stated in the preceding 


parts of my work, namely, that great progress has 
been made towards a better order of things, and that 


the more I saw of the country, the more I became 
convinced that the people were wearied out with 
Civil war, and desired nothing but independence 
and tranquillity. The race of the old Insurgents 
has died off; the population of the Provinces has 
reverted to its original pursuits; and although a 
struggle for place and power may be carried on with 
great personal animosity in the Capital, the States 
are indifferent as to the result, and are occupied 
only with their own affairs. 


I am not aware of the existence of any cause, 


~ 
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(with the exception always of a hostile movement on 
the part of Spain,) that could again disorganise the 
great mass of the population; and it is this alone 


that the Companies in general have to apprehend. 
Partial disturbances indeed may, and probably will 
occur; but these are of little moment, and could 
hardly exercise any very prejudicial effect upon the 
Mining interests of the country, from which so large 
a portion of the Mexican community derives its sub- 
sistence at present, and to which, consequently, they 
are not less interested than the foreign Adventurers 
themselves, in affording protection. 

The same observation holds good with regard to 
an increase of duties on the part of the Government, 
(of which I have heard great fears expressed here, ) 
as soon as the mines begin to become. productive 
anew. Upon this subject it is impossible to give the 
Adventurers any other security than that which they 
may derive from the reflection, that this increase of 
duties must weigh as heavily upon the Mexican pro- 
prietors, as upon themselves. The mines are private, 
not public, property; and the produce, (according to 
the terms of the contracts,) after the repayment of 
the capital invested by the Companies in the first 
instance, is to be divided equally between the Ad- 
venturers and the Mexican proprietors. 

In order to favour the attempt to work the mines 
anew by the assistance of foreign capitals, the duties 
formerly paid on the Silver raised, (seventeen per 
cent.,) were reduced to about five and a half. There 
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was no pledge that, when the capitals were repaid, 
some increase would not be made in the duties: but 
there is also no reason to suppose that they will ever 
again be raised to their former standard, because the 
interests, not of the foreign capitalists, but of the 
very influential class of Mexican proprietors, require 
that they should not be so. The amount of duties 
was formerly fixed by the Mother-country. It now 
depends, not even upon the Executive of Mexico, 
but upon an assembly of native Mexicans, amongst 
whom the great Mining Districts are sure to be ade- 
quately represented. It is, therefore, hardly natural 
to suppose that they will give their sanction toa 
measure by which they themselves will be the first 
to suffer; nor can they, in any way, in a country 
which pays for all its Imports in bullion, impose a 
duty upon the Silver raised in such a manner as to 
bear upon Foreigners, without affecting themselves. 
I leave good faith entirely out of the question in 
this view of the case, because, though always ap- 
pealed to, it is, I fear, of but little weight with any 
Government in discussions of this nature. But I 
cannot retrain from adding that, in the whole course 
of my residence in Mexico, I have seen nothing on 
the part of the Government to warrant the suppo- 
sition, (which those who wish to regard American 
affairs in the most unfavourable light, so gratuitously 
make,) that it would violate all its engagements 
with Foreigners, merely on the score of their not 
being natives, or seek to deprive ‘them of the fair 
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fruits of their labours. I believe, on the contrary, 
that a conviction of the advantages which Mexico 
derives from her intercourse with Europe, has been 
gradually taking root during the last four years ; 
that many of the exaggerated ideas which were en- 
tertained in 1824, of the importance of the New 
World to us, have given way to a belief that this 
importance is (to say the least) reciprocal; and 
that a disposition to cultivate a good understanding 
with the commercial nations of Europe has increased 
in proportion to the increased wants which Europe 
is called upon to supply. I have given in the Third 
Book some instances of the existence of this feeling, 
as well as of the ameliorations to which it has alrea- 
dy led with regard to Trade: why then should its 
existence be assumed as impossible, and its operation 
supposed not to extend to the mines, in which the 
interests of the Mexican and British Adventurers are 
much more closely interwoven with each other, than 


a 


they can be in any other species of internationa 
intercourse ? 

The above observations are merely matters of 
private opinion, but as such I leave them to the con- 
sideration of my readers, who will give them as 
much, or as little importance, as they may seem to 
deserve. 

I come now to the probability “of the annual 
average produce ultimately evceeding the Twenty- 
four millions of dollars, which were drawn from the 
mines before 1810.” 
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This probability depends, in my opinion, in a 
great measure, upon the time at which the attention 
of the Adventurers in the Mines of Mexico is directed 
towards the North. 

It seems, at first sight, a singular fact, in the 
history of a country so celebrated for a spirit of 
mining enterprise as Mexico, that, during three cen- 
turies, that spirit should have been confined to a 
comparatively small circle; and that, with some few 
exceptions, the richer ores of the Internal Provinces, 
should have been neglected for the poorer districts 
in the vicinity of the Capital. 

But this fact admits of one simple explanation. 

As long as the monopoly of the Mint of Mexico 
continued, it was absolutely impossible, in the Inte- 
rior of the country, to obtain a sufficiency of the 
circulating medium to carry on any great mining 
enterprise ; and, even to commence one, a triple 
capital was required, as six months elapsed before 
silver, sent in bars from the North, could be brought 
back converted into specie. 

Dollars were often at a premium in Guanajuato 
itself; but in the North, they became an article of 
trade, the price of which, like that of all other arti- 
cles, increased in proportion to the scarcity of the 
supply; so that both the Mine-owner, and the 
Rescatador, (amalgamater on his own account,) were 
obliged to convert their silver into specie at a loss 


of one-third of its legal value; while, for every article 
consumed in the mines, for which they exchanged 
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Plata Pasta, or silver in a raw state, they paid at 
least double the market price. 

It will hardly be believed that silver of the finest 
quality has been sold, (and currently sold) in the 
Northern provinces, at four dollars two reals, and 
four dollars four reals per marc, the Mint price being 
eight dollars.* 

Few mines, however rich, could be worked under 
these disadvantages, and they sufficiently account for 
the preference, which was given by the old miners 
to ores, that yielded seven and eight marcs of Sil- 
ver on the Monton of thirty-six quintals, if within 
seventy or one hundred leagues of the Capital, in 
lieu of exploring the tantalizing wealth of the North, 
where, although fifteen and twenty marcs were 
yielded by the same quantity of ore, the whole profit 
was absorbed by usurious charges on every thing 
else. 

These reasons became only more cogent after 
1810 ; for, although Mints were established at Du- 
rango, and Chihuahua, quicksilver rose in price, 
during the Revolution, from forty-one dollars to 
one hundred and forty, and one hundred and fifty 
dollars per quintal ; while the general want of con- 
fidence, and capital, rendered it impossible for the 
miners to obtain advances, (Avios,) even by the 
greatest sacrifices. 

The whole country, therefore, North of Durango, 


* Vide Reports of Tribunal de Mineria. 
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remains almost unexplored. That it will long con- 
tinue so, I do not believe, for public attention has 
already been turned in this direction, and should the 
first adventurers succeed, an extraordinary change 
may be expected to take place in the Mining inte- 
rests of New Spain in the course of the next twenty 
years. 

That the great mineral treasures of Mexico com- 
mence exactly at the point where Humboldt rightly 
states the labours of the Spaniards to have termi- 
nated, (about Latitude 24°,) is a fact now universally 
admitted by the native miners, although, hitherto, 
but little known in Eurcpe. 

In order the better to illustrate it, I shall beg to 
subjoin some details, which I was enabled to collect 
during my journey into the Interior, premising, that 
I have the evidence of Registers of produce, and 
official documents, for every fact that I submit to 
my readers, (some of the least voluminous of which 
I subjoin,) and that I have adopted nothing upon 
mere verbal report. 

The States of Durango, Sonora, Chihuahua, and 
Sinaloa, contain an infinity of mines hitherto but 
little known, but holding out, wherever they have 


been tried, a promise of riches superior to any thing 


that Mexico has yet produced. 

The Districts, a list, or sketch of the principal 
of which will be found in Table IV., are distinguish- 
ed, not less by the superior quality of their ores, 
than by the circumstance of their beginning to be 
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productive within a very little distance from the 
surface (usually from ten to fifteen yards); whereas 
the Veta Madre of Guanajuato yields little or nothing 
until the depth of eighty yards is attained. The 
metals seem to increase in richness as you approach 
the North; insomuch that in the Real, or District, 
of Jesus Maria, in that great branch of the Sierra 
Madre, which separates the States of Durango 
and Chihuahua, from those of Sonora and Sinaloa, 
to the North and West,—the ores of the mine of 
Santa Juliana (which does not exceed seventy yards 
in depth) appear, by a certified Report from the 
Diputacion de Mineria, now before me, to average 
seven and eight marcs of silver per carga, of 
(300 ibs.,) which is the average produce of ten cargas 
of good ore in Gudndjuat6; while ores of the best 
quality yield as much as from four to ten marcs per 
Arroba, (of 25lbs.) or forty marcs per carga. 

At Batopilas, (in the State of Chihuahua,) where 
the matrix is, in general, quartz, the pure malleable 
silver intermixed with it often exceeds in propor- 
tion one half; and masses of this description, of the 
weight of eleven Arrobas, (270 lbs.,) have been 
raised. One of five Arrobas in weight, (125 lbs.,) 
was in existence at Chihuahua during my visit to 
the North, and I was even solicited to purchase it 
for the British Museum. 

Only three Districts in the North have been, 
hitherto, worked with any sort of regularity, Santa 
Kwlalia, Batopilas, and Guarisiméy. 
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The first, (Santa Eulalia,) from its vicinity to the 
town of Chihuahua, was worked as early as 1705. 


rar 


Its registered produce, from that time to 1737, 


was 55,959,750 dollars, or an average of 1,748,742 
dollars per annum. From 1737 to 1791, it yielded 
something more than Forty-four millions, making 
a total of One hundred millions of dollars during a 
period of Eighty-six years. 

The district was gradually abandoned during the 
last years of the last century, on account of the in- 
cursions of the savage Indian tribes ; but in 1791, 
it possessed a population of 6,000 inhabitants, with 
seventy-three Haciendas for reducing metals, :and 
one hundred and eighty smelting furnaces. All 
these are now in ruins, and the produce, during the 
last thirty years, has been little or nothing ; the whole 
receipts of the Provincial Treasury of Chihuahua 
having only amounted to 10,769,096 dollars from 
1791 to 18255; but the possibility of restoring the 
mines to what they were, is, in the opinion of the 
natives, undoubted.* 

From Bat6pilas, and Gudarisaméy, I have been 
unable to obtain returns as exact as those from Santa 
Kulalia ; a great part of the wealth derived from the 


first, by the Marquis of Bustamante, having been 


* In this they are probably misled by their attachment to a 
place, which, during so long a period, was the source of the 
prosperity of the State ; for with so many virgin districts in 
every direction around them, it can never be advisable for 
Foreign Capitalists to attempt the regeneration of Santa Eulalia. 
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sent out of the country unregistered, during the Re- 
volution, by the ports of Mazatlan, and Guaymas. 
But it is upon record, at Durango, that Zambrano, 
who was the proprietor of ali the principal mines of 
Giiarisiméy and Sin Dimas, paid, as the King’s 
fifth, upon the Silver raised from the mines, between 
the period of their discovery, (in 1783,) and 1807, 
when he died, Eleven millions of dollars. These 
immense riches were derived principally from five 
great mines, La Candelaria, (at San Dimas,) San 
Juan Nepomuceno, Cinco Sefores, La Abra, and 
Tapia ; of one of which, (La Candelaria,) I possess 
the regular returns for five years, which prove the 
annual profits never to have been less than 124,000 
dollars, while in some years they amounted to 
223,082*. The ores of the mine, during the whole 
of this period, appear to have produced from five to 
six marcs per carga, (of 300 lbs.) and often to have 
yielded twenty, and even thirty marcs. Indeed, no- 
thing of a quality inferior to first could have 
covered the expence of extraction; as, when the 
Candelaria had attained its greatest depth, (300 Va- 
ras,) the water was still brought up from the bottom of 
the mine in leathern buckets upon men’s shoulders. 
The Ley de Oro (or proportions of gold) in the ores of 


Gudrisdméy, is very great, amounting sometimes to 
2,100 grains to the marc. But, notwithstanding all 
these advantages, the mines are now going fast to 


* Vide Table, No. V. 
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ruin, the works having been suspended during the 
Revolution, and the possibility of re-opening them, 
at present, to any extent, being impeded by a law- 
suit between the heirs and executors of the former 
proprietor. 

Without entering into similar details, respecting 
each of the other districts mentioned in the Table of 
the Northern Mines, (No IV.) it will be sufficient 
to state that, with some few exceptions,* they all 
possess, in a greater or less degree, the same advan- 


tages ; (richness of ores, and veins productive almost 


at the surface ;) that few have been worked to any 
extent; and, consequently, that the risk of making 
the necessary experiments there is trifling, in com- 
parison with the immense outlay required by the old 
mines of the Southern districts, which have, in 
general, attained an enormous depth. The money 
which has been invested in the Valenciana, or in 
Rayas, or in the Biscaina vein, would be sufficient to 
make a trial of half the Mining districts of the North 
at once; for no expensive works need be commenced 
there, until the character of the veins, which it might 
be in contemplation to work, was sufficiently ascer- 
tained. The undertaking would, indeed, require an 


* The ores of El Parral, Mapimi, and Cuencame, are amongst 
these exceptions, being poor, and abundant. But it is worthy 
of remark, that none of these districts are included within the 
range of the Sierra Madre. They all lie in the flat country to 
the East of it, and partake more of the character of the Central 
and Southern districts. 

k2 
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adventurous spirit, and a determination to submit to 
every privation, at first, in order to ensure success : 
but if these qualities were combined with a sufficient 
knowledge of the country, and some personal influ- 
ence, I am inclined to think that, with a very small 
capital, success would be undoubted. 

In the present state of discouragement with regard 
to all Transatlantic speculations, it is not probable 
that any experiment of this kind will be attempted 
upon a large scale, for some time; but I am con- 
vinced that, when once it is fairly made, an enormous 
addition to the mineral wealth of Mexico will be the 
result. To what extent this may ultimately be car- 
ried, it would be useless now to inquire ; for, without 
the assistance of Foreign Capitalists, years will pro- 
bably elapse before the gradual spread of population 
facilitates discoveries in those rich districts, where 
the want of inhabitants now presents a serious obsta- 
cle to commercial enterprise. 

Population, however, in Mexico, has always foi- 
lowed the course and progress of the mines; and 
that too with astonishing rapidity. The Mexican 
miners are proverbially inconstant in their tastes, and 
roam from one district to another, whenever there is 
a new discovery, or Bonanza, to attract them. 

Of this, Catorce furnished a memorable instance, 
in the year 1773. It is impossible to conceive a 
more bleak and desolate spot than that upon which 
these famous mines are situated,—the very summit 


of a mountain ridge, inaccessible, even at the pre- 
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sent day, to any thing but mules, without provisions, 
or water, or resources of any kind; yet, in three 
years after the discovery, it had a population of 
five thousand souls, and the town now contains six- 
teen thousand inhabitants. The fame of its riches 
brought crowds of settlers from Guanajuato, Zaca- 
técas, and Sombréreté ; and, notwithstanding all the 
local disadvantages which I have enumerated, these 
settlers have remained. But the mines of Catorce 
possessed all the properties which characterise those 
of the North: they all began to be productive al- 
most at the surface, and all yielded ores of a quality 
unknown in the neighbouring districts of Zacatecas 
and Guanajuato. 

The metalliferous dust of the famous mine of * Z3- 
vala,” which produced Four millions of dollars in 
two years, was eagerly bought up, at the mouth 
of the mine, by Rescatadores, (proprietors of Amal- 


gamation works,) who came from Pinos, and even 


from Guanajuato, (distances of fifty’ and eight 

J oO 
leagues,) for the purpose, at the price of one dollar 
for the pound of ore, (three hundred dollars per 
carga.) 

The owner of the mines of Santa Ana and San 
Geronimo, (Captain Zitinigd,) after living upon their 
4 Or?) ro) 
produce during his whole life, bequeathed, by his 
will, (of which I have an authentic copy,) Four 
millions of dollars, the greatest proportion of which 
was left to pious institutions. The mine of La Luz, 
which was denounced in 1804, and is still in full 
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work, has given to its present proprietor, the Licen- 
ciado Gordoa, the estate of Mal Passo, near Zaca- 
tecas, (for which he paid 700,000 dollars,) and a 
million of dollars Capital: the best ores, during 
this time, have sold, according to the Registers of 
the mine, at 340 and 380 dollars per carga, (of 
300 lbs.) 

The ores of a particular level of the mine of La 
Purisima, which belongs to the family of the Obre- 
gons, (e/ ojo del cielo) sold for 600, 400, and 380 
dollars per carga; at which price they were bought 
as late as 1817.* 

With such attractions as these, natural difficulties 
are easily overcome; and I have little doubt that, 


* The necessity of a class of middlemen, or Rescatadores, so 
often mentioned in this Book, was nowhere more strongly exem- 
plitied than at Catorce; where almost all the first discoverers 
were mere adventurers, and consequently unable to establish 
the necessary works for reducing theres of their mines. This 
was dune by sinall capitalists, most of whose establishments are 
still kept up by the descendants of the families, although the 
speculation is not now by any means what it was. Hence, the 
only standard of the value of the ores at Catorce, is the price 
which they fetch at the weekly sales, which take place at the 
mouth of the mine. A similar system is pursued occasionally at 
Guanajuato, where, from the immense mass of ores raised, it was 
difficult for any individual to raise works sufficiently extensive 
to reduce them all. The Foreign Companies wish to adopt a 
different system, and to unite the profits of the Amalgamater 
with those of the Miner; but in some mines and districts, sales 
are still resorted to, from the difficulty of abolishing so old a 


custom. 
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as soon as their existence in a particular part of 
this country is generally known, the tide of popu- 
lation will set in that direction; and that establish- 
ments will be formed there, which, in the course 
of a few years, will become of immense importance. 
Every day is adding to our knowledge of regions, 
which were formerly considered as positively imac- 
cessible. The Sierra Madre has been traversed 
seven times, between Odxack and Chihtiahtia, by 
one very spirited and intelligent English traveller, 
Mr. Glennie, whose opinion of its riches confirms 
all that had been surmised in earlier days; and his 
conviction of the advantages to be derived from 
mining speculations in that direction, has induced 
the directors of the United Mexican Company to 
entrust him with the formation of an establishment 
at Jesus Maria, (one hundred leagues West of Chi- 
huahua, upon the slope of the Sierra Madre,) which 
I consider as a first step towards that revolution in 
the mining affairs of Mexico, the probability of 
which, in the course of twenty or thirty years, I 
cannot but look forward to. 

Some Americans have endeavoured to establish 
a Company for Batopilas, but have not, I believe, as 
yet, succeeded in raising a sufficient capital. 

A Mexican Company for working some of the 
mines of S6nora was likewise proposed in the capital 
very lately, but failed; I believe, in consequence of 
a want of confidence in the persons who wished to 
promote its formation. 
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A similar enterprise will shortly be attempted in 
England, by an English gentleman, (Colonel Bourne, ) 
who has been long a resident in Mexico, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Escalante, the representative of the 
state of SOnOra in the Senate. 

They have taken up contracts for the mines of 
Arizpé, (about 36° north latitude,) in a situation 
possessing great local advantages, a fertile country, 
the vicinity of two large rivers, and a communica- 
tion by water with the Pacific. The mines them- 
selves were formerly celebrated for their riches, and 
the capital required to bring them again into acti- 
vity is very small. 

The specimens which I have seen of the ores 
extracted from them, almost induce one to adopt 
the theory, that the proportion of silver contained 
in the ores increases as you advance towards the 
North ; a theory which is very generally believed, 
at present, in Mexico, and which is certainly con- 
firmed by the superiority of all the Northern ores 
to those of the richest districts in the South. 

The idea probably originated in the discovery of 
the famous Bolas de Plata, (Balls of Silver,) of Axi- 
zona, in the beginning of the last century, which 
was, and probably still is, believed in Europe to be 
one of those fables, with which mining countries 
always abound. 

But the attention of the present Government of 
Mexico having been drawn to the subject, a search 
was made in the Vice-regal Archives, by order of 
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the President, for the correspondence, which was 
known to have taken place respecting it in the year 
1736. 

This correspondence I have seen, and I have in 
my possession a certified copy of a Decree of Philip 
the Fifth, dated Aranjuez, ‘28th May, 1741, the 
object of which was to terminate a prosecution, 
instituted by the Royal Fiscal, against the disco- 


verers of Arizona, for having defrauded the Treasury 


of the duties payable upon the masses of pure silver 
found there. 

The Decree states the weight of the Balls, 
Sheets, and other pieces of silver discovered, (dodas, 
planchas, y otras piezas de plata,) to have amounted 
to 165 arrobas, 8lbs., in all, (4033lbs.): and men- 
tions particularly one mass of pure silver, which 
weighed 108 arrobas, (2700lbs.,); | and another of 
eleven arrobas, upon which duties had been actually 
paid by a Don Domingo Asmendi, and which, as a 
great natural curiosity, (como cosa especial) the King 
states ought to have been sent to Madrid. 

The Decree ends by declaring the district of 
Arizona to be Royal property, as a “ Criadero de 
Plata ;” (a place in which, by some natural process, 
silver was created ;) an idea, to which the flexibility 
of the metal, when first extracted, seemed, in those 
times, to give some colour of probability; and by 
directing it to be worked upon the Royal account. 
This put a stop to the enterprises of individuais; 
—the district was deserted; an attempt to senda 
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sort of colony there failed; and, in a few years, the 
very name of Arizona was forgotten. 

I am far from supposing that the whole of the 
facts recorded in this Decree can be taken as cor- 
rect, although the authenticity of the Decree itself 
is unquestionable. But what one cannot adopt with- 
out confirmation, ought not to be rejected without 
inquiry ; and I see enough, at least, in these Records 
of Arizona, to warrant the supposition, (confirmed 
as it is by the facts and appearances which I have 
mentioned in the preceding pages,) that the hitherto 
unexplored regions in the North of Mexico, contain 
mineral treasures which, as discoveries proceed, are 
likely to make the future produce of the country infi- 
nitely exceed the amount that has been, hitherto, 
drawn from the (comparatively) poorer districts of 
the South. 

In how far these discoveries must be influenced by 


the progress of population, and in what degree the 


discoveries themselves may be expected to influence 
that progress, remains as a subject of inquiry for the 
fourth and last Section of this Book ; in which I shall 
endeavour to point out the connexion between the 
Mines, and the Agriculture, and Commerce of Mex- 
ico, as the best mode of illustrating the effect likely 
to be produced by their prosperity upon a popula- 
tion, the general interests of which they so effectually 
promote. 
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TABLE No. I. 


Produce of Bolanos from 1752 to 1780. 
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Total 


From 1646 to 1752, Gamboa states the average 
annual produce to have varied from three and a half, to 


Marcs. Dollars. Reals. 
261,681 2 2,158,870 } 
211,808 5 1,747,421 
210,039 6 1,732,827 3 
238,927 2 1,971,149 3 
284,158 2,344,303 1 
251,633 2 2,075,974 4 
223,678 7 1,845,350 4 
166,106 7 1,370,381 2 
165,760. ¥ 1,367,749 3 
127,199 2 1,049,393 3 

73,998 2 603,060 3 
68,337 6 563,786 } 
79,386 3 654,525 
69,825 7 576,063 i 
79,977 2 659,812 2 
55,150 4 454,991 A 
55,152 2 455,006 
64,374 5 531,090 4 
59,197 4 488,379 2 
49,753 410,462 
49,302 6 406,747 3 
53,852 4 444,283 
69,075 1 569,869 3 
69,390 7 572,474 4 
110,688 7 913,183 
128,540 6 1,060,461 
33,244 6 1,099,269 
145,894 1,203,625 1 
147,055 5 1,213,208 3 
3,702,269 5 30,543,720 3 


four millions of dollars. 
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TABLE No. II. 


Produce and Expenditure in the Mine of Valenciana 
from 1788 to 1810, and from 1811 to 1825. 


FIRST PERIOD. 


Years. Total Produce. Expences, Profit. 
Dollars. Reals. Dollars. Reals, Dollars. Reals. 
1788 |-1,571,216 22 429,159 21 | 1,142,057 0 
1789 | 1,633,459 03 448,133 1 1,185,825 73 
| 1790 | 1,499,939 13 454,523 5 | 1,045,415 43 
1791 | 1,639,085 4 733,321 0 905,764 4 
1792 | 1,049,753 0 757,178 - 4 292,579 4 
1793 | 1,042,876 04 738,354 2 $04,521 64 
1794 | 1,282,042 04 799,328 2 482,713 63 
1795 | 1,696,640 33 815,817 64 880,822 4 
1796 | 1,815,424 14 $32,347 O 483,077 13 
1797 | 2,128,439 2 878,789 2 | 1,249,650 04 
1798 | 1,724,437 4 890,735 - 95 833,701. 7 
1799 | 1,584,393 14 915,438 53; 668,954 4 | 
1800 | 1,480,933 7 977,314 5 | 503,619 2 
| 1801 | 1,393,438 0 991,981 7 | 401,456 53 
| 1802 | 1,229,631 1 944,309 13 285,321 734 
| 1803 1,232,045 0 937,931 63 294,113 1% 
| 1804 | 1,185,265 5 941,121 1 244,144 4 
1805 | 1,113,756 4 946,346 6 167,409 6 
1806 | 1,040,632 7 914,662 7 125,970 0 
1807 | 1,191,582 2 | 1,019,781 33 171,800 64 
1808 | 1,523,815 6: | 1,205,924 1 317,891 5 
1809 | 1,385,611 12 | 1,204,333 1 181,278 03 
1810 869,068 8 899,521 13 
[shah ak ches ah 
131,813,486 33 119,676,349 44 |12,167,589 52 
Deduct loss in year 1810 $0,452 64 
Clear Profit /12,137,136 7 
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TABLE, No. III. 


Produce and Expenditure in the Mine of Valenciana 
from 1788 to 1810, and from 1811 to 1825. 


SECOND PERIOD. 


Years. | Total Produce. - | Expences. | Profit. 
Dollars. Reals. Dollars. Reals Dollars. Reals. | 
1811 | 323,762 23 122,687 63 201,074 4 | 
1812 | 279,599 7 144,002 74 135,596 72 | 
1813 | 258,920 33 238,443 13 20,477 2 
1814 | 805,638 63 515257 8 90,381 33 | 
1815 | 279,346 0 235,519 64 73,826 14 | 
1816:|. La8bl2. 7 149,030 54 29,482 14 | 
1817 | 165,986. 53 136,429 1 29,557 4d 
| 1818 | 174,971 13 | 142,317 23 82,653 7 
1819 | 202,414 53 180,743 1 21,671 43 
1820 80,489 6) '} 68,351 8 16,832 3 
1821 101,138 64 72,809 53 28,329 1 
1822 70,450 44 60,575 2 9,875 22 
1823 36,199 1 82,045 33 4,153 54 
| 1824} 117,143 54 87,341 3 29,802 23 
| 1825 Siig 4°)" W088 7) W824 5 
| ee 21 11,862,143 3 743,538 7% | 


See ' ) 
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TABLE, No. IV. 


| MINING DISTRICTS OF THE NORTH. 

| : : 

| STATE OF DURANGO. 

| In the Sitrra Madre—Guirisiméy, San Dimas, Ga- 

| vilangs, Taydltita, Canelis, Sianéri, Bacis, Tamasula, Ven- 

| tanas, San Andres. 

| East of the Sierra Madre—Cuéncime, (near the River 

| Nazas,) Yérvi Buena’, Mapimr, Indéé, El Ord, Guanasévi. 
STATE OF CHIHUAHDA. 

El] Parral, Santa Eulalia, Batopilas, Jesus Maria, Los 
| Pilares, Capirichie, Santa Rosa de Cosiquiriachic, El Pilar, 
Batopilillas, Rosario, El Potrero, Milpillas. 

STATE OF SONORA AND SINALOA. 


Milatés, Cosala, Alimés, Arispe, El Rosario. 


ee 
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TABLE, No. V. 


LA CANDELARIA. 
Wes as Deis. Reals. - 
1795. Produce é ; 258,936 
Expences ‘ ‘ 128,384 
Profits x 130,552 
1796. Produce 3 ‘ 359,361 
Expences : : 136,279 
Profits ‘ 223,082 
1803. Produce ; ; 225,778 64 
‘  Expences 101,416 12 
Profits : 124,362 43 
1804. Produce : : 260,585 2% 
| Expences j : 117,240 03 
Profits : 143,315 1% 
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SECTION IV. 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS UPON MEXICO AS A MINING 
COUNTRY ; WITH AN INQUIRY AS TO THE PROBABILITY OF 
HER BEING ENABLED BY HER MINERAL TREASURES TO 
MULTIPLY HER COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. WITH EUROPE, 
AND TO ACQUIT THE INTEREST OF WHATEVER LOANS SHE 


MAY HAVE CONTRACTED THERE. 


It is to Baron Humbolt’s Essai Politique that 
Europe is indebted for whatever knowledge it now 
possesses of the peculiarities by which Mexico is 
distinguished as a Mining country. How little was 
known before his time may be inferred from the fact, 
that Robertson, celebrated, as he so justly is, for the 


diligence and accuracy of his researches, in his view 


of the Colonial Policy of Spain, confounds, every 
where, the climate of Mexico with that of Peru and 
Chilé, and deplores the mortality occasioned amongst 
the natives, (whom he supposes to have been com- 
pelled to work in the mines,) “ by the sudden tran- 
sition from the sultry climate of the valleys, to the 
chill, penetrating air, peculiar to high land in the 
torrid zone.” I need hardly state that, the idea is 
a mistaken one; and that however miserable the lot 
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of those poor wretches may be, whose sufferings, 
amidst the eternal snows of the Andes, (at Upsallata, 
and San Pedro Nostoli,) Captain Head so forcibly 
describes, there is no sort of analogy between their 
situation, and that of the mining population of New 
Spain. Compulsory labour has never been known 
there; and the temperature of Zdcatécds and Gua- 
ndjuat6, where the first mines were worked, differs 
but little from that of Tlascala, Cholila, and Tén6ch- 
titlan, where the population was found to be most 
concentrated at the time of the Conquest. 

So little, indeed, are the metalliferous ridges, 
which have been, hitherto, the seat of the great 
mining operations of the Spaniards, elevated above 
the level of the Table-land, that, with the exception 
of Jesus Maria, (North-west of Chihuahua,) I hardly 
know one mining district, in the vicinity of which 
the snow remains long on the ground. Real del 
Monte, and Tlalpujahua, are certainly not warm; 
and the first is liable to be occasionally enveloped in 
clouds, as is the district of El Oro, near Zimapan, 
and many others on the Eastern branch of the Cor- 
dillera. But the difference between their level, and 
that of the Capital, does not exceed 1,500, or 2,000 
feet, (as will be seen by a reference to the map of 
Routes and elevations annexed to this volume,) and 
the cold felt there by visitors from the warmer dis- 
tricts, is merely relative; the Thermometer seldom 
falling below 40° of Fahrenheit, except in the nights, 
which are sometimes severe. ‘This temperature seems 
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well adapted to the constitution of the Indians, who 
flock to these mountain districts with their families, 
on the report of any new discovery, and appear to 
thrive there as well as upon the Table-land. There 
are particular tribes of Natives, who have been 
miners from generation to generation, and who lead 


a roving life, migrating, with their wives and child- 


ren, from one district to another, as they are attract- 
ed by the fame of superior riches. A mine in 
Bonanza, in whatever part of the country it may be 
situated, is sure of a sufficient supply of workmen, 
because the system of payment by Partido, (a share 
in the ore raised,) which is usually resorted to upon 
such occasions, is always preferred to regular wages, 
however high, for dead works. It was by employ- 
ing liberally this powerful incitement to exertion, 
that the Old Spaniards found means to create a po- 
pulation in the most distant and desolate districts, 
without having recourse to the Mita or Tanda, which, 
in Peru and Chili, was in such general use; while 
it is not improbable, that the absence of that system 
of forced labour, which was adopted South of the 
Equator, has contributed not a little to encourage 
that love of mining, which prevails at the present 
day, amongst the natives of New Spain. Far from 
looking upon it with dread or repugnance, they re- 
gard it as their natural occupation, and appear to feel, 
in many parts of the country, a sovereign contempt 
for the agricultural population, which is reduced to 
vegetate upon a scanty daily pittance, without a 
VOL. ‘iH. iL 
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chance of acquiring that sudden wealth, which some- 
times falls to a Barretero’s lot. In addition to these 
accidental advantages, the ordinary wages of a miner 
are high; and although the money which passes 
through his hands is usually as ill spent, as it 1s 
rapidly acquired, still, to ensure the means of in- 
dulging in a weekly excess, (the necessity of which 
seems to be an article of the mining creed in every 
country,) there are few Indians who will not enter 
gladly upon a week of labour. 

It is not, therefore, to be apprehended, that the 
late change of institutions in Mexico will occasion 
any difficulty in finding hands to carry on mining 
operations there, to whatever extent they may be 
pushed by the Companies, although there have been 
great complaints upon the subject, hitherto, in many 
districts, from the total dispersion of the population 
during the Civil War. Things revert, however, gra- 
dually, to their former state, and that without the 
necessity of any extraordinary exertion. At Tial- 
pluijahtia, for instance, upon the first arrival of the 
Company, (in 1825,) one hundred and fifty labourers 
were collected with difficulty. In 1827, from twelve 
to sixteen hundred persons were in daily employ- 
ment in the mines, besides from six to seven hun- 
dred more, who were occupied in cutting wood, and 


making charcoal in the neighbouring mountains. 
At Guanajuato, within one year after the establish- 
ment of the Anglo-Mexican and United Mexican 
Companies, the population increased from thirty to 


14,7 
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nearly forty-five thousand. A similar change took 
place at Zaicatécés, Sombrérété, and Real del Monte. 
Hundreds of Indians emerged from the fastnesses, in 
which they had been dragging on a precarious, and 
almost savage existence, in the midst of every kind 
of privation, to seek a livelihood by active labour; 
and this disposition must necessarily increase, as the 
advantages derived from it become more apparent. 

It will not, however, produce its full effect, until 
the mines begin to yield ores anew, for it is only the 
really industrious part of the population that has 
sought employment, hitherto, in the preparatory 
works; but, from the moment that these are con- 
cluded, it is very generally thought that there will 
be no deficiency of labourers. 

I have already pointed out the fact, that the im- 
portance of the mines of Mexico consists not merely 
in the amount of the Mineral treasures which they 
produce, but in the impulse which is communicated 
by them to all the other great interests of the State. 

In a country, the largest and most fertile portion 
of which, (the Table-land,) is precluded, by the pecu- 
liarity of its position, and by the want of a water- 
communication with the Coast, from exchanging 
its produce for that of European industry, the great 
mass of the population would be reduced to the 
lowest state of indigence, were it not for the home- 
market created by the mines. In this respect, the 
very poverty of the ores of Mexico was an advan- 


tage, by increasing enormously the scale upon which 


|e 
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Mining establishments were necessarily formed. We 
have seen that the Three millions of marcs of silver, 
to which the average annual produce of the country 
amounted, were extracted from Ten millions of Quin- 
tals of Ore; and I have endeavoured to give, in the 
second Section, some idea of the process, by which 
the separation of the Silver from this mass of extra- 
neous substances was effected. The number of men 
and animals employed in it was immense, and in every 
place where they were thus congregated, a demand 
was created for Agricultural produce, which rose, 
as the importance of the mines increased, and called 
gradually into existence a cultivation, of which no 
trace was to be found before. Such has been the 
progress of civilization, and of Agricultural industry, 
throughout New Spain. With the exception of the 
Capital, which, as the seat of Government, derived 
its importance from other sources, and the towns 
of La Puebla, Guadalajara, Valladolid, and Oaxack, 
which were selected as the seats of the great Hpis- 
copal establishments of the country, there is hardly 
a single town in Mexico, that does not derive its 
origin, directly or indirectly, from the Mines; while, 
in like manner, cultivation will be found to extend 
in a long line from South to North, with occasional 
inclinations to the East and West, (following al- 
ways, in its direction, that of Mining discoveries,) 
the course of which may be easily traced upon the 
map. 

The most fertile portions of the Table-land are, 
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the Baxi6, which is immediately contiguous to Guan- 
ajiiat6, and comprises a portion of the States of Val- 
ladolid; Guadalajara, Quérétard, and Guanajuato: 


The Valley of Toltica, and the Southern parts of 
the State of Valladolid, which supply both the Capi- 
tal and the Mining districts of Tlalpujahita, El Ord, 
Témascaltépéc, and Angangéé ; the plains of Pa- 


chica and Apdim, which extend, on either side, to 
the foot of the mountains, upon which the mines 
of Real del Monte and Chico are situated; Itzmi- 
quilpan, which owes its existence to Zimdpan; 
Agiiascdliéntés, by which the great Mining town 
of Zacatécds is supplied; a considerable circle in 
the vicinity of Sombrérété and Frésnill6; the 
valley of the Jaral, and the plains about San Luis 
P6tdsi, which town, again, derives its name from 
the mines of the Cerro de San Pedro, (about four 
leagues from the gates ;) the supposed superiority of 
which to the famous mines of P6tdsi, in Peru, gave 
rise to the appellation of Pdtdsi. <A little farther 
North we find the district of Matéhuala, which is 
now a thriving town, with seven thousand inhabi- 
tants, created by the discovery of Catorce; while 
about the same time, (the latter part of the last 
century,) Durango rose into importance from the 
impulse given to the surrounding country by the 
labours of Zambrano, at San Dimas and Gudrisdméy. 
Its population increased in twelve years, from eight 
to twenty thousand ; while whole streets and squares 
were added to its extent by the munificence of that 
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fortunate miner. ‘T’o the extreme North, Santa 
Eiilalia gave rise to the town of Chihuahtia; Baté- 
pilas, and El Parral, became each the centre of a 
little circle of cultivation; Jesus Maria is, at the 
present day, producing a similar effect; Mdapini, 


Cuéncdamé, and Indée, (a little more to the South- 


ward,) served to develope the natural fertility of 
the banks of the river Nazais; while in the low hot 
regions of Sondra and Cinalod, on the Western 
Coast, almost every place designated in the map 
as a town, was originally, (and generally is still,) a 
Real, or district of mines. 

Such was the case with Alimds and Ciilidcan, 
and Cosila and El Rosario; and such will be found 
to be the case with an infinity of other towns and 
villages scattered over the territory of the Mexican 
Republic, which, but for the mines, never would 
have existed at all. When once formed, these 
establishments, as Humboldt very justly observes, 
often survived the mines which gave them birth; 
and turned to agricultural labours, for the supply 
of other districts, that industry which was at first 
devoted solely to their own. Some, however, are 
so unfavourably situated as necessarily to follow the 
fate of the mines; in which case their population 
goes to swell that of the nearest district where there 
is a demand for labour, but might easily be diverted 
into more distant channels, were the advantages held 
out sufficiently great to compensate the difficulties 
of the removal. 
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An examination into the sources of the wealth of 
the principal families of the Mexican nobility will 
confirm what I have stated with regard to the towns, 
by leading us nearly to the same result. The family 
of Régla, which now possesses landed property to an 
immense extent in various parts of the country, pur- 
chased the whole of it with the proceeds of the 
mines of Real del Monte. The Fagoagas owe their 
present importance to the great Bonanza of the 
Pavéllon at S6mbrérété. The estates of the family 
of Vibanco proceeded from the mines of Bolands. 
The houses of Valénciana, Ruhl, Péréz, Galvéz, and 
Otér6, are all indebted for their possessions to the 
mines of Valenciana and Villalpando, at Guanajuato. 
The family of Sardanéta (Los Marqueses de Rayas), 
takes it rise from the mine of that name. Cata 
and Méllad6 gave to their first proprietor (Don 
Francisco Matias de Busto) the Marquisate of San 
Clemente, with immense wealth, a part of which 
has been transmitted to his descendants. The Ca- 
nada of Laborde, at Tlalpujahua, with the mines of 
Québridilli and San Acdsid, at Zacatécas, all con- 
tributed towards the three fortunes of Laborde. 
The family of the Obrégonés owes its beautiful 
estates, (near Leon,) to the mines of La Purisima, 
and Concepcion, at Catorce; as does the family of 
Gordoa, the estate of Malpasso to the mine of La 
Luz. The son of Zambrano, (the discoverer of Gua- 
risiméy,) wasted as his rightful property has been, 


is still in possession of four of the largest estates in 


1 
a 
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Diirangd: and Batdpilas gave to the Marquis of 
Bustamante, both the means of purchasing his title, 
for which he paid by a loan of 300,000 dollars, 
(60,000/.) to the Royal Treasury, during the Revo- 
tion, and the affluence which he is now enjoying 
in the Peninsula. 

The above is a most imperfect sketch of the origin 
of the fortunes of the leading families in Mexico. 
With some few exceptions, such as the Conde de 
Agrédi, whose fortune was made by trade, the 
descendants of Cortes, who received a Royal grant 
of the Valley of OAxiica, (the value of which is now 
much reduced by the abolition of the Indian Capi- 
tation tax,) and the families of some of the Spanish 
merchants established at Jalapa and Véracruz, it 
will be found that almost the whole landed property 
of the country is in the hands of Mining families, 
and has, in a great measure, been brought into cul- 
tivation by the mines. They furnished the means 
of building the vast Presas de Agua, or Rescrvcirs, 
without which agriculture can so seldom be carried 
on successfully upon the Table-land; and thus ren- 
dered productive districts, the fertility of which, had 
nature not been assisted by art, would never have 
been developed; while the constant demand, in the 
Mining towns, for every article of agricultural pro- 
duce, rendered this mode of investing capital pre- 
ferable to any other then open to a Native. The 
Civil War has, indeed, reduced almost to nothing the 
value of these possessions, and there is little, at pre- 
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sent, to demonstrate the wealth, to which, under 
more favourable circumstances, the principal families 
of the Republic will find themselves restored: but 
time alone is wanting in order to bring things round 
to their natural level; the seeds of opulence are 
there, and, in proportion as the country advances 
towards a more settled order of things, the period 
approaches, at which they may be again expected to 
produce their former fruits. 

Melancholy, indeed, would be the fate of Mexico, 
if the source from which all her riches have hitherto 
been derived, were, as some suppose, exhausted and 
dried up! She could not only find no substitute for 
her mines in her Foreign Trade, of which they fur- 
nish the great staple, Silver, but her resources at 
home would decrease, in exactly the same propor- 
tion as her means of supplying her wants from 
abroad. Her Agriculture would be confined to such 
a supply of the necessaries of life, as each individual 
would have it in his power to raise ;—Districts, for- 
merly amongst the richest in the known world, would 
be thrown for ever out of cultivation;—the great 
Mining towns would become, what they were during 
the worst years of the Revolution, the picture of 
desolation ; and the country, would be so far thrown 
back in the career of civilization, that the great ma- 
jority of its inhabitants would be compelled to revert 
to a Nomade life, and to seek a precarious subsist- 
ence amidst their flocks and herds, like the Gaucho 
of the Pampas, of whose Indian habits Captain Head 


has given us so spirited, and so faithful a picture. 
I desire no better proof of this than the contrast, 
which exists, at the present day, in every part of 
New Spain, between the degraded situation of the 
husbandman, or small landed proprietor, in any dis- 
trict without an outlet, and that of a proprietor, 
(however small,) in the vicinity of the mines. The 
one, is without wants, and almost without an idea of 
civilized life; clothed in a leather dress, or in the 
coarsest kind of home-made woollen manufactures ; 
—living in primitive simplicity perhaps, but in pri- 
mitive ignorance, and brutality too;—sunk in sloth, 
and incapable of exertion, unless stimulated by some 
momentary excitement: while the other, acquires 
wants daily, with the means of gratifying them ; and 
grows industrious, in proportion as the advantages 
which he derives from the fruits of his labour in- 
crease; his mind opens to the advantages of Euro- 
pean arts; he seeks for his offspring, at least, that 
education which had been denied to himself ; * and 
becomes, gradually, with a taste for the delights of 
civilization, a more important member, himself, of the 
civilized world! Who can see this, as I have seen 
it, without feeling, as I have felt, the importance, 
not only to Mexico, but to Europe, of a branch of 


* Amongst the young Mexicans who have been sent to Eng- 
land, or the United States, for their education, I could mention 
snveral from the Mining districts, as the sons of Don Narciso 
Anitua, at Sombrerete, and those of the principal Agent of 
Count Regla, at Real del Monte. 
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industry capable of producing such beneficial effects ? 
And alone capable of producing them: for Mexico, 
without her mines, (I cannot too often repeat it,) 
notwithstanding the fertility of her soil, and the vast 
amount of her former Agricultural produce, can 
never rise to any importance in the scale of nations. 
The markets of the Table-land must be home-mar- 
kets, and these the mines alone can supply. On the 
Coasts, indeed, the productions of the Tropics, which 
we term Colonial Produce, might serve as an object 
of barter ; but these, supposing their cultivation to 
be carried to the greatest possible extent, could 
never cover the demand upon European industry, 
which the wants of a population of eight millions 
will, under more favourable circumstances, occasion, 
as their value must decrease in proportion to the 
superabundance of the supply, until they reach the 
point, at which their price, when raised, would cease 
to repay the cost of raising them. ‘T’hus the trade 
of Mexico would be confined to her Vanilla, and 
Cochineal, (of which she has a natural monopoly;) 
while the number of those who consume European 
Manufactures in the Interior, (which does not yet 
include one half of the population,) would be re- 
duced probably to one-tenth. Fortunately, there is 
no reason whatever to apprehend the approach of 
that scarcity of mineral productions, with which 
many seem to think that New Spain is menaced. 
Hitherto, at least, every step that has been taken in 
exploring the country, has led to fresh indications of 
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wealth, which, in the North, appears to be really 
inexhaustible. To the European manufacturer, it 
is a matter of indifference whether the silver, which 
is transmitted to him in return for the produce of 
his labour, proceeds from Gudndajuaté, or Diirangd, 
from the centre of the Table-land, or the fastnesses 
of the Sierra Madre. ‘The capability of the country 
to produce it in sufficient quantities to ensure a 
constant market, and an equally constant return, is 


the only point which it can be of importance for him 


to ascertain; and of this, from the moment that a 
sufficient capital is invested in mining operations, 
I have no scruple in stating that there can be no 
doubt. 

Mining in Mexico has, hitherto, been confined to 
a comparatively narrow circle: the immense mass 
of silver which the country has yielded since the 
Conquest, (Humboldt calculates it at 1,767,952,000 
dollars, in 1803,) has proceeded from a few Central 
spots, in which the capital and activity of the first 
speculators found ample employment: yet, if we 
examine those spots, we shall find that three cen- 
turies of constant productiveness, have not been suf- 
ficient to exhaust the principal mines originally 
worked in each, while by far the largest proportion 
of the great Veins remains unexplored. This is the 
case at Gudnajuato, with the mines of Catd and 
Rayas, and at Zacatécds, with those of San Acasi6 
and San Bérnabé,—all of which now belong to the 
United Mexican Association. Valenciana is a more 
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recent discovery, but Méllad6, (likewise at Guana- 
juato,) which belongs to the Anglo-Mexican Com- 
pany, is supposed to have been the first mine de- 
nounced in that district. At SOmbrérété, the Vein 
of the Pavéllon has been worked from the time of 
the Conquest, though it was only in the year 1792 
that it produced the famous Bonanza of the Fa- 
gdagas. The mines of Santa Eulalia, in Chihtahta, 
continued to be equally productive during a period 
of eighty years, and were only abandoned at last in 
consequence of the incursions of the Indian Tribes.* 

The riches of Real del Monte can hardly be said 
to have diminished in a term of sixty years, although 
the difficulty of the drainage caused the works there 
to be suspended.t| The same may be said of Bo- 
lanos, which is likewise in the hands of one of the 
English Companies; ( Vide Section II.)—and although, 
in some of the inferior districts, many smaller veins 
have been worked out, we have to set against this 
the immense regions hitherto unexplored, or if ex- 
amined, only sufficiently so to afford some faint 
indications of the riches which they are now known 
to contain. 


There is, therefore, so little reason to question the 


* Vide preceding Section. 

+ Count Regla possesses an account, given upon oath by the 
miners employed in 1801, of the state of the lower levels, at the 
time when the mines on the Biscaina vein were given up, by 
which it appears that the richness of the vein continued unim- 
paired. 
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producing powers of the country, that, were it ne- 
cessary to adopt one of two extreme suppositions, 
there would rather be cause to fear a depreciation 
in the vaiue of our present circulating medium, from 
the probability of too great an increase in the aver- 
age annual produce, than to apprehend any great 
falling off in its amount. But the progress of dis- 
coveries, as we have seen, is lable to be influenced 
by a thousand circumstances, unconnected with the 
mines themselves: any great change, in either sense, 
must be the work of time; and occupied as the 
Companies now are by extensive undertakings in 
the more Central districts, it seems probable, not 
only that the former standard of twenty-four millions 
per annum will not be reached before the year 1835, 
but that, while the mines of the South continue to 
be sufficiently productive to repay the Adventurers, 
capital will not be employed to any great extent in 
the less accessible districts of the North, to which, 
as I have already stated, I am induced te attach the 
greatest importance. 

On the other hand, it may be urged that the 
Trade which is now opened with Asia, through the 
ports of Mazatlan and Guaymas, will hold out great 
encouragement to speculations in that quarter, by 
the facilities which it affords for turning to imme- 
diate account riches, which were formerly of (com- 
paratively) but little advantage. All the luxuries of 
life may now be obtained with as much ease by the 
inhabitants of the Provinces on the Pacific, as by 
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those of the Capital itself; and there can be little 
doubt that, in proportion as wealth becomes more 
desirable, it will be more eagerly sought. It is 
therefore difficult, after allowing a reasonable time 
for these causes to operate, to suppose that they will 
not produce their natural effects; in which case I 
am certainly inclined to think that a very consider- 
able increase in the amount of silver raised in 
Mexico, may be expected to take place; although it 
is impossible now to fix the period at which this 
change will occur, and still more so, to ascertain the 
extent to which it may ultimately be carried. It is 
sufficient for the commercial nations of Europe to 
know that, from the moment that the internal affairs 
of New Spain assume a more settled character, and 
that sufficient time has elapsed to allow the new 
institutions to take root, there is every prospect of 
an increase in the demand for every article of Eu- 
ropean manufacture, while that very increase in a 
country, the revenue of which depends so much upon’ 
the customs,* will augment the power of the Go- 
vernment to meet its engagements abroad. 

It may, and I fear it will, be said, that the chain 
of evidence is here incomplete, and that I am assum-‘ 


ing a fact favourable to Mexico in the first instance, 


in order to draw from it my own conclusions after- 
wards. This is by no means my wish; but, at the 
same time, I confess that, (in common, I believe, 


* Vide Section V. of Book ITI. 
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with all those who have had an opportunity of in- 
quiring into the resources of New Spain,) I do re- 
gard it as so well ascertained a fact that her mineral 
riches are almost unexplored, that I am willing to 
rest upon it my whole calculation with regard to her 
future importance as a country. I have not formed 
this opinion hastily, or without endeavouring to 
collect all the data respecting it, that it is possible 
to obtain in the present unsettled state of the coun- 
try; but having formed it, (whether correctly or 
erroneously, time alone can determine,) I cannot lay 
it aside at pleasure, in an investigation, the result of 
which it must materially influence. I need not, 
however, remind my readers, that I am here only 
canvassing probabilities, nor again urge upon their 
attention the fact, that, whatever be the capabilities 
of the country, their developement depends upon the 
general course of events, which may advance or 
retard the moment, at which the extent of the re- 
sources of Mexico can alone be fully known. 

I shall now quit a part of my subject ; upon which 
so much uncertainty necessarily prevails, and revert 
to one that admits of a more accurate investigation, 
viz. the immediate influence of the mines upon the 
commercial demand, with a few observations upon 
which I shall beg leave to close this Book. 

In an extensive Mining Negotiation, one-half of 
the annual produce may be fairly taken as the 
amount brought into circulation in the country by 
the expences of working. This half is distributed, 
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partly amongst the superintendents, and labourers 
in the mines, and partly amongst the landed pro- 
prietors of the surrounding districts, each, and all of 
whom, it enables to become consumers of something 
more than maize-cakes, and home-spun cottons, by 
bringing within their reach a portion of those Im- 
ports, with which the American market is supplied 
by European ingenuity. Of the facility with which 
a taste for European productions is acquired, the 
total downfall of the native manufactures of wool 
and cotton, in the short space of four years, is a suffi- 
cient proof. Ihave not the means of tracing the 
exact amount of the consumption of British manu- 
factures in each of the Mining districts, but it is 
certain that, wherever a company has been esta- 
blished, shops have been opened, and regular supplies 
of goods drawn from the Capital, or the nearest port, 
not one-fiftieth part of which could have been dis- 
posed of, had the Mines continued unworked. The 
streets of Gudnadjuatd, Sombrérete, and Zacatecas, 
are full of large magazines; there is a constant com- 
munication between C&tdrcé and Réfigid; as there 
is between the Mining towns of Sonora and Cinaloda, 
and the ports of Mazitlan and Guaymas. 

At Real del Monte, I was assured that the change 
which had taken place, in fourteen months, in the 


appearance of the population, was really wonderful ; 
and at Tlalpiijahud, which, in 1825, was a ruined 
mountain village, Mr. de Rivafinoli, (the Director of 
the Company established there,) informed me that 
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the Alcavala, (or Eixcise,) which, on his first arrival, 
amounted only to 250 or 300 dollars per month, 
had risen to 1,500, and 2,000 dollars; and that a 
shop for the sale of European manufactures had been 
opened there, by the house of Green and Hartley, 
the monthly receipts of which amounted to six 
thousand dollars. If we reflect that the money thus 
brought into circulation is not confined to the Dis- 
tricts, in which I have described its more immediate 
effects, but extends, more or less, over the whole 
country, by giving a value to Wheat, Maize, and 
Barley, hides, tallow, Pita-ropes, coarse sacking, 
with cattle, sheep, mules and horses, from the great 
breeding estates in the North, and that all those who 
are thus enabled to dispose of their own stocks, become 
instantaneously consumers of ours, it will be seen 
that the investment of capital, by which this change 
has been promoted, has not only not been injurious 
to England, but that, in point of fact, a large pro- 
portion of the fiftecn millions of dollars, at which | 
have estimated the investments of our Companies, 
has already returned to us, in the shape of remit- 
tances to our manufacturers at home. 

As the Mines improve, these remittances will in- 
crease: we have, at present, but little more than the 
proceeds of that capital, by which the regeneration 
of the mines is to be effected, in conjunction with a 
produce, not exceeding one-third of the average 
standard before the Revolution. When the mines 


begin to pay, the case will be very different ; for, in 
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addition to the half, which I suppose to be absorbed 
by the expences, one moiety of the remaining half 
will go to the Mexican proprietor, and consequently 
remain in the country, until it is exchanged there 
for the produce of European industry. 

Upon the amount of that produce consumed, the 
most important branch of the Revenue depends ; 
and it is to the increase or diminution of the Reve- 
nue again, that the creditors of Mexico must look 
for regularity in the payment of the interest due 
upon the loans contracted in this country. 

Of the ability of Mexico to meet her engagements, 
under moderately good management, I entertain no 
doubt ; nor would any temporary fluctuations in her 
receipts or commerce, affect my opinion of her re- 
sources. It would be melancholy, certainly, were 
the bountiful intentions of Nature to be frustrated, 
by civil dissensions, or by injudicious legislative in- 
terference ; a little tendency to which will, probably, 
long remain in all the countries formerly subject to 
Spain ; but my visit to the Interior of Mexico taught 
me to believe, that the party spirit, which rages 
occasionally in the capital, ought not to be taken 
as a criterion of the general feelings of the inhabi- 


tants; and to hope, that few causes in fact exist, 


by which the general tranquillity of the country is 
likely to be again disturbed. Of those causes, in a 
work of this nature, I am not at liberty to speak ; 
I shall, therefore, proceed at once to what I must 
term, in the usual phrase of the day, my Personal 
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Narrative, which will contain some account of my 
first and second visits to Mexico, (in the autumn of 


1823, and January 1825,) together with my subse- 


quent journeys to the Mining Districts, (in 1826, 


and 1827,) in which I shall endeavour to include all 


the statistical details, of any interest, respecting the 


different parts of the country through which I passed, 
not comprehended in the preceding parts of this 
work. 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 


SINCE the conclusion of my investigations with 
regard to the produce of the Mines, I have discover- 
ed that, from the number of Mints which were tem- 
porarily established during the first years of the 
Revolution, and afterwards suppressed by order of 
the Viceroy, of which little is known in the Capital, 
I have been betrayed into some slight inaccuracies, 
which, from information subsequently received, I 
am enabled to rectify. 

For instance: I have not included in my general 
Table of Coinage, the Mints of Guanajuat6 and S6m- 
brérété, not being in possession of any returns from 


. 


those places, and conceiving, consequently, that, while 


they remained in the hands of the Insurgents, (by 


whom the Mints were first established,) no account 
had been taken of the money coined in each, during 
the very short time that they were allowed to subsist. 
I now find that, in Guandjuat6, from December 
1812 to May 1813, the Royal Authorities brought 
Hidalgo’s Mint again into activity, and that 311,125 
dollars were struck off on the Government account. 
From 1821 to 1825, about two millions of dollars 
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more were coined, (2,170,454 dollars,) which ought, 
consequently, to be added to the 1 155,213,012 2 dollars, 


at which I have estimated the whole Coinage of 
New Spain, during the fifteen years immediately 
subsequent to the Revolution. 

One million, five hundred and sixty-one thousand, 
two hundred and forty-nine dollars must likewise be 
added for the Coinage of SOmbrérété, where it ap- 
pears that there was a Mint in full activity from the 
16th of October, 1810, to the 16th of July, 1811. 

The effect of this would be to render the Total 
Coinage of the fifteen years 159,255,840 dollars, 
VIZ. :-— 

Dollars. 
Amount given by General Table » 155,213,012 
Coinage of Guanajuato, from Decem- 

ber 1812 to May 1813. 311,125 
Ditto from 1821 to 1825. ; 2,170,454 
Coinage of Sombrerete : 1,561,249 


A aS 


Total f 159,255,840 
and this again, (with the deductions specified in the 
first Section,) would give 10,487,986 dollars, 5 reals, 
as the annual average of registered produce, since 
the Revolution, in lieu of 10,218,464 dollars, 6 reals, 
at which [ have estimated it. 

I merely state this for the sake of correctness, as 
it does not affect my subsequent calculations, in 
which I have taken as the basis a produce of Eleven 


milltone. 
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Besides, the produce both of Guanajuato and 
Sombrerete, is given separately in the Table of Pro- 
duce, as taken from official records. 

I annex a General Table of the total Coinage of 
all the Mints of Mexico, including that of the Ca- 
pital, from the year 1733, when it was first placed 
under the direction of the Government, and returns 
of the annual coinage regularly kept. 

By this it will appear, that the sum of 1,435,658,611 
dollars has been registered as the produce of the 
mines of Mexico in ninety-three years, (from 1733 
to June 1826.) 

The work of Baron Humboldt enables me to add 


from Registers, which, but for his researches, would 


now have ceased to exist, (since not even the Mex- 
ican Government has been enabled to annex them 
to its official statements of the Mint Returns,) 
272,514,825 dollars more, as the registered coinage 
of the Mint of Mexico from 1690 to 1733, with 
which year the present table commences. 

This gives a produce of 1,708,173,436 dollars in 
a hundred and thirty-six years, and proves both the 
constancy of the producing powers of the country, 
and the moderation of Baron Humboldt’s calcula- 
tions with regard to them, since he estimated the 
amount of silver raised from the Mines of Mex- 
ico in 1803, (from the Conquest in 1521,) at 
1,767,952,000 dollars, or, 2,027,952,000 dollars, if 
one seventh were added to the Official Returns for 


unregistered silver. 


GENERAL TABLE OF COINAGE IN MEXICO. 
‘The Mint of the Capital was established in 1535. Until 
the year 1733, when it was placed under the direction of the 


Government, there are no Returns. 


From 1733 to June 1826, the regis- 


tered Coinage is :— Dollars. 
In Gold - 63,365,406 bie 
: ‘ ¢ 1 382,218,536 3 0 


In Silver - - 1,318,853,1305 


GUANAJUATO. 


1813 = z 
From April 1821, to June 3,024,194 0 0 
1826—- - - 2,713,069 


From Dec. 1812, to May 15, 
S50) 3 3b) Da r 


ZACATECAS. 


From Nov, 24, 1810, to June 1826 - - 32,108,185 1 6 


GUADALAJARA. 


From 1812, to June 1826, | 


In Gold - - 925,682.00). | 5 gaa iba x 9| 
| InSilver  - oe RY Ce eee 
DURANGO. 

From 1811, to June 1826 - 7,483,626 4 0 


CHIHUAHUA. 


From 181] to 1814, when the Mint 


was suppressed - - - 3,603,660 0 0 
From Oct. 16, 1810, to July J6, 1811, 
when the Mint was suppressed - - 1,561,249 2 0 


Total 1,435,658,611 2 3 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 


SECTION I. 


FIRST VISIT TO MEXICO IN 1823.—JOURNEY 
FROM VERA CRUZ TO THE CAPITAL. 


InN the autumn of 1823, I had the honour of 
being appointed a member of the Commission, which 
His Majesty's Government was about to send to 
Mexico, in order to ascertain the state of affairs 
in that country, the political separation of which 
from Spain had been announced to the world in 
1821, by the treaty of Cord6va, and the subsequent 


elevation of Itiirbidé to the imperial throne.* 


The party was composed of Mr. Hervey, who 
was placed at the head of the first Commission, Mr. 


* Vide Sketch of the Revolution. Book II. 
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O'Gorman, now His Majesty’s Consul-General in 
Mexico, Mr. Mackenzie, who resided for some time 
as Consul at Jalapa, Mr. Thompson, Secretary to 
the Commission, Dr. Mair, and myseif. Our voyage 
was monotonously prosperous; it is therefore only 
necessary to state that we embarked at Plymouth, 
on the 18th of October, 1823, on board His Ma- 
jesty’s ship Thetis, commanded by Sir John Philli- 
more, and anchored off the island of Sacrificios on 
the 11th of December, being prevented from enter- 
ing the harbour of Vera Cruz, by the hostilities 
which had commenced, about two months before, be- 
tween the town and the Castle of San Juan de Uloa. 

On the passage we only touched at Madeira, 
where we passed four delightful days. 

This island forms a connecting link between the 
Old and the New World, and possesses many of the 
characteristics of both. The curtain of vines, which 
extends over the whole face of the mountain above 
Funchal, and rises gradually to the foot of the emi- 
nence, upon which the Convent of Nuestra Senora 
de la Soledad is situated, is worthy of Italy or Anda- 
lusia; while the Interior recalls, at one moment, 
the volcanic remains so frequent in America, and 
at another, the striking scenery of Switzerland or 
the Tyrol. 

This again contrasts singularly with the minor 
beauties of cultivation in the vicinity of the town: 
the trellices extending across the steep, paved road, 
the walls of which are covered with the Camellia 
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Japonica, the wild luxuriancy of the gardens, and 


the brilliant white of the houses glittering in the 


sun, with verandas sheltered from its rays by a large 


tree, or a cluster of bananas. The whole forms a 
scene which is not easily forgotten, and which was, 
perhaps, impressed the more forcibly on my mind, 
by its total dissimilarity to that which succeeded it 
—the gloomy sand-hills of Veracruz. 

On the morning of our arrival at Sacrificios, I was 
commissioned by Mr. Hervey to go on shore in order 
to open our communications with the Mexicans. 
Not being aware that, since the firing from the 
Castle had commenced, the great gates of the town 
had been closed, and that all intercourse with it 
was conducted by a road from Mocambo Point, 
(nearly opposite to our anchorage,) we took advan- 
tage of a momentary silence in the batteries on both 
sides, and rowed straight for the pier-head, passing 
within a quarter of a mile of the Castle, the walls 
of which were covered with men. On reaching the 
mole we landed, and proceeded towards the gate at 
the farther extremity, where, after much delay, we 
succeeded in obtaining admission through a wicket, 
behind which we found a breastwork of sand-bags, 
and a few straggling soldiers, with an officer, who, 
on due explanation being given, conducted us to the 
house of General Victoria, at that time Governor of 
the Province, and Commander-in-chief of the Army 
employed in the siege of Uloa. 


Nothing could exceed the melancholy appearance 
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of the streets through which we passed. <A town 
entirely abandoned by its inhabitants, must be, at 
all times, a strange, and a mournful sight ; but when 
to this unnatural solitude are added the marks of 
recent warfare, houses riddled with shot, churches 
half in ruins, and flights of vultures, congregating 
around the carcase of some dead animal in the 
streets, it is difficult to imagine a more striking 
picture of desolation. 

Nor was there any of the military bustle which 
usually attends a siege, to enliven the monotony of 
the scene. The garrison of St. John of Uloa was 
so small, and the climate of Veracruz so dangerous, 
that the Mexican force consisted merely of men 
enough to work the batteries, which had been con- 
structed in the hope of making some impression 
upon the Castle, the bomb-proof casemates of which 
would have bid defiance to any such attempt, had 
not hunger and disease lent their powerful assistance 
to the besieging force without. 

I do not believe that we met with a single living 
creature from the _ sea-side to Victoria’s house, 
where, to our great surprise, we found ourselves 
suddenly in the midst of loud and boisterous re- 
joicings. It was his Saint’s day, (the day of the 
Virgin of Gittadaliipé,) and all the officers of the 
garrison were dining with him, in order to comme- 
morate it. Rather a fine band of music was play- 
ing in the Court ; a number of dark, muscular-look- 
ing men were scattered carelessly around; and al- 
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though the appearance of many of them was suffi- 


ciently uncouth, still, both amongst them, and 
amongst the officers to whom we were afterwards 
introduced, there was some attempt at uniformity 
of dress, no traces of which could be discovered in 
the guard, by which we had been admitted at the 
gate. 

Of the pleasure with which the intelligence of the 
arrival of a British Commission in Mexico was re- 
ceived by General Victoria, who came out in person 
to welcome us, it is needless to speak. Next to 
the Independence of his country, his first wish 
through life had been to see an intercourse esta- 
blished with England ; and that wish was at length 
gratified ! After a long conversation with him, he 
conducted us to the room where the officers were 
assembled, by whom we were received with deafen- 
ing “ Vivas:” the Band was stationed in the Corri- 
dor ; toasts were given in honour of England, and 
her King; in which the happy coincidence of our 
arrival having taken place upon the day sacred to 
the Patroness of Mexico and of Guadaltipé Victoria 
was not forgotten. Some of the impromptus made 
by the officers upon this ‘‘ feliz Casualidad,” were 
clever, and the verses by no means ill turned; al- 
though their principal merit naturally consisted in 
conveying to us the feelings of the moment. 

After making arrangements for landing our bag- 
gage at Mocambo, and receiving a promise that mules 


5 
should be immediately provided for our conveyance 
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into the Interior, we returned to the boat, accom- 
panied by a guard of honour, much superior in 
appearance to that which we had found upon duty, 
and took leave, at the gate, of our new friends. 
The last mark of attention with which they favoured 
us I should willingly have dispensed with, for wish- 
ing to honour us with a salute, on pushing off, they 
forgot that their guns were shotted, and direct- 
ed against the Castle, which immediately opened its 
batteries in return, so that for some time we had 
the pleasure of finding ourselves between two fires. 
The balls and shells passed considerably above us, 
but we saw more than one strike the pier which we 
had just left, and many more bury themselves in the 
sands near a bastion at the Southern extremity of 
the town. 

Notwithstanding General Victoria’s wish to ex- 
pedite our departure, several days elapsed before the 
arrangements for our journey could be completed. 
We found the greatest difficulty in procuring mules 
for our baggage, or horses for ourselves ; for the trade 
of Veracruz having been transferred to Alvarado, a 
general emigration of the population had taken 
place, with the exception of a few sickly-looking 
families, which had established themselves in tents 
in the midst of what was once a wood of cocoa-nut 
trees,* a little beyond the range of the shells from 


* The trees were all cut down, when Santana and Victoria 


were besieged in Veracruz by Iturbide’s army, under the orders 


of General Echavarri.—/ide last Section of Book IT. 
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the Castle. In the mean time a constant commu- 
nication was kept up between the Thetis and the 
town, by the Mocambo road; Mr. Hervey and Ge- 
neral Victoria exchanged visits, and on the 14th the 
whole Commission dined at the General’s house, 
which, in the evening, presented a curious scene; 
for although there was not a woman in Veracruz, 
we had the music of all the regiments playing in the 
Patio, while the soldiers danced the Jaravé, and 
other national dances, until a very late hour. A 


violent North-west wind came on about eight o'clock, 


which rendered it impossible for us to return on 
board to sleep, but General Victoria provided us all 
with beds, and during the night the gale abated 
sufficiently to enable us to reach the Thetis after 
breakfast the next morning. We there made our 
final preparations for landing, and got the last of our 
baggage on shore, in the hope of being able to com- 
mence our journey early on the 16th; but the long 
expected mules did not arrive till late, and when 
they did come, such was the confusion which en- 
sued amongst the muleteers in parcelling out boxes 
and packages, very few of which were intended for 
the back of a mule, that although we were at work 
from six in the morning, it was four in the afternoon 
before we succeeded in getting fairly into marching 
order. I was at one time very much inclined to 
throw up the task of superintendence in despair, for 
with fifty baggage mules, and three English car- 
riages, each drawn by seven wretched animals, to 
VOL. #1. N 
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marshal, I saw no hope of ever leaving the beach. 
None of our English servants were of the slightest 
use, as, with the exception of mine, who had been 
four years with me in Spain, they spoke no Spanish ; 
but had they been perfect masters of the language, 
it would have been of little avail, for neither re- 
monstrances, nor persuasion, nor abuse, produced 
the least effect upon the lawless set by which we 
were surrounded. Nothing but the very dregs of 
the population had remained in Veracruz, and out 
of these, of course, our muleteers and coachmen were 
selected. They were almost all blacks, or descend- 
ants of blacks, with a mixture of Indian blood, and 
seemed either never to have known the restraints of 
civilization, or, at all events, to have lost sight of 
them amidst the wild scenes of the Revolution: 
whilst with us, they certainly acknowledged no su- 
perior but the Corporal of the escort, whose sword, 
the flat part of which was applied without scruple 
to their backs, sometimes accomplished what it was 
impossible for any other mode of treatment to effect. 

On quitting the beach with our whole caravan in 
marching order, we followed a path, which, after 
winding for about a league amongst the sand-hills 
by which Veracruz is surrounded, joined the road 
to Santa Fé, a village at which, although only three 


leagues from Veracruz, we had agreed to rendezvous, 


and pass the night. It was seven in the evening 
before I reached it, and eleven at night before the 
carriages appeared. I found them imbedded in the 
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sand about a league from Veracruz, with the coach- 
men stretched at full length by the side of their 
mules, and fast asleep; a measure to which our Eng- 
lish servants told me that they had had recourse the 
very moment that a difficulty occurred in advancing. 


With the assistance of the guard, means were taken 
to awaken them; but seeing that it was useless for 
me to remain, I rode on, leaving a sous officier, and 
four men to bring them up; and rejoicing to think, 
that however necessary the carriages might prove 
in the Capital, all the members of our party were 
young, and active enough to be able to dispense with 
them upon the road. Even in the present improved 
state of the communications, they are a continual 
source of embarrassment on a journey, for English 
axletrees are not at all adapted to Mexican roads, 
and if a wheel or a spring be injured, there is no 
possibility of getting it repaired: but in 1823, there 
was hardly a single league between Veracruz and 
Pérdté, in which some vexatious delay did not occur 
to make us regret that we had burthened ourselves 
with such incumbrances at all. 

We found at Santa Fé the first specimen of the 
sort of accommodations that we were to expect on 
our journey through the Z%erra Caliente of Mexico. 
The village was composed of five or six Indian huts, 
rather more spacious than some which we afterwards 
met with, but built of bamboos, and thatched with 
palm-leaves, with a portico of similar materials be- 
fore the: door. The canes of which the sides are 
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composed, are placed at so respectable a distance 
from each other as to admit both light and air: this 
renders windows unnecessary. A door there is, 
which leads at once into the principal apartment, in 
which father and mother, brothers and sisters, pigs 
and poultry, all lodge together in amicable confu- 
sion. In some instances, a subdivision is attempted, 
by suspending a mat or two in such a manner as to 
partition off a corner of the room; but this is usually 
thought superfluous. The kitchen occupies a sepa- 
rate hut. The beds are sometimes raised on a little 
framework of cane, but much oftener consist of a 
square mat placed upon the ground; while a few 
gourds for containing water, some large glasses for 
orangeade, a stone for grinding maize, and a little 
coarse earthenware, compose the whole stock of do- 
mestic utensils. We found, however, provisions in 
abundance ; fowls, rice, tortillas, (thin maize cakes,) 
and pine-apples, with a copious supply of orangeade, 
furnished an excellent supper, after which we com- 
menced our preparations for the night. We had all 
taken the precaution. of providing ourselves with 
brass camp-beds, which, in America, are one of the 
necessaries of life: they pack into so small a com- 
pass that two of them make a light load for a mule ; 
while, when put together, which requires but little 
time or trouble, they ensure to the traveller the 


means of resting after the fatigues of the day with 


every possible convenience and comfort. Above all, 
the musquito-net should not be forgotten; for 
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without it there are few parts of the New World 
in which those troublesome insects do not make such 


an example of a nouveau debarqué, as not only to 


deprive him of rest, but to throw him into a fever 


for some days. We put up our beds in the open 
air, under the shed which projected from the front 
of the inn, while Dr. Mair and Mr. Thompson, 
whose baggage was not come up, slung two cots, 
which they had brought from on board, to the raf- 
ters above us. Our horses were picketed close round 
the shed, with an ample provision of Zacaté, (dried 
maize stalks;) the servants slept on the outside, 
wrapped up in cloaks, with our saddles for pillows ; 
and beyond them again the men and _ horses of the 
escort were stationed, with a large watch-fire, and 
two or three sentinels, to prevent robberies during 
the night. Upon the whole, I have seldom wit- 
nessed a more curious scene, and we could none of 
us help remarking, as we contemplated it, that if 
this were a fair specimen of the introduction to 
American Diplomacy, there would be few candi- 
dates for the Missions to the New States amongst 
his Majesty’s older diplomatic servants in Europe. 
On the morning of the 17th of December, we 
quitted Santa Fé at about nine o'clock, having sent 
off the carriages and heavy baggage some hours 
before. Our day’s journey was to be only twelve 
leagues, as we had been advised to sléep at Puente 
del Rey, a large village, celebrated as. the scene of 


many a sanguinary engagement during the Revolu- 
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tionary wars; but although the ground rises but 
little in the intervening space, we found the greatest 
difficulty in advancing, from the extreme badness of 
the road, which was in many places a wilderness of 
sand. The carriage-mules knocked up, and the 
coachmen mutinied both at El Manantial, and at 
Pas6d Ovéjas, two Ranchos, at each of which they 
seemed determined to pass the night ; and although 
we forced them on, and left a guard with them at 
last, with strict orders not to allow them to stop, 
they did not reach the Puente until two in the 
morning. We arrived ourselves about dusk, with 
barely light enough to enable us to admire the 
beautiful scenery by which we were surrounded. 
The bridge which is thrown over the river An- 
tigia at this place is, like most Spanish works 
of this description, admirably constructed. The 
arches are of stone, and the bridge itself commu- 
nicates with a causeway, which, on the one side, 
winds down a steep descent, and on the other, forms 
an elevated road, along which the huts, of which the 
village of the Puente is composed, are scattered 
amongst some large trees, at considerable intervals 
from each other. But it is on looking towards the 
Veracruz side that you are struck with the pictu- 
resque appearance of the bridge, for there you per- 
ceive most distinctly the curve in which its pecu- 
liarity consists; while the fine masses of rock that 
command it, and the rapid stream that runs be- 
low, forcing a passage over a thousand obstacles, 
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form a scene far superior to any that we had met 
with since our landing. Nothing can be more 
monotonous than the general character of the coun- 
try from Veracruz to the Puente ;the sand-hills 
do not indeed extend above three miles into the 
interior, but for some leagues there seems to be 
a struggle between vegetation and sterility. Patches 
of a rich and luxuriant green are intersected by 
long intervals of rocks and sand, nor is it until you 


reach Paso dé Ovéejiis, that any thing like regular 


cultivation is discovered. There we passed the 
ruins of a large Sugar Hacienda, which had been 
abandoned during the Revolution, and saw evident 
traces of a rich and productive soil. But on leaving 
the river to which this fertility is due, we again 
found ourselves in a sandy desert, where little but 
the Mimosa was to be seen, except in spots where 
some apparently insignificant stream called into 
existence, at once, the luxuriant vegetation of the 
Tropics. In these we were quite bewildered by 
the variety of plants, all new to the Kuropean eye, 
and generally thrown together in such fanciful con- 
fusion, that the most experienced botanist would 
have had some difficulty in classing them; for, as 
each tree supports two or three creepers, the fruits 
and flowers of which bear no sort of proportion in 
point of size to the slender branches of the mother 
plant, it is not easy to distinguish them, at first 
sight, from the produce of the tree to which they 
cling. The air is quite perfumed at times with this 
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profusion of flowers, many of which are most deli- 
cately coloured, (particularly the varieties of the 
Convolvulus kind;) while the plumage of the birds, 
of which, in#Some places, the woods are full, is 
hardly less brilliant than the flowers themselves. 
Flocks of Parrots and Macaws are seen in every 
direction, with Cardinals, CénsOntlis, or mocking- 
birds, and a thousand others, the names of which, 
in any language, I cannot pretend to give; Deer 
too, occasionally bounded across the road; but of 
the Jaguars, (Mexican Tiger,) and other wild ani- 
mals, we saw none, although their skins are to be 
met with in great abundance. ‘Throughout the 
Tierra Caliente, not one hundredth part of the soil 
has been brought into cultivation; yet in the Indian 
cottages, many of which I entered, I always found 
a plentiful supply of Indian Corn, Rice, Bananas, 
Oranges, and Pine-apples, which, though certainly 
not equal to those of the Havanna in flavour, 
seemed to us, when heated with travelling, a most 
delicious fruit. Of the Banana Iam not an ad- 
mirer; its taste reminded me of sweet pomatum, 
and I gave it up after a very short trial. All these 
fruits are produced, with little or no labour, on a 
spot of ground in the vicinity of the cottage, which, 
though apparently too small to support a single in- 
dividual, is usually sufficient, with the addition of 
a few Frijoles, (beans,) and a little Chile from the 
Interior, to provide for the subsistence of the whole 
family, For this indeed, not much is required. 
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They seldom partake of animal food: their fowls 
supply them abundantly with eggs, and enable them, 
when sent to the market of the nearest town, to 
purchase a little clothing: this, how@gr, the beauty 
of the climate, and a sufficiently primitive notion of 
what decency requires, enable them, in a_ great 
measure, to dispense with. If a horse be added to 
the establishment, which is indispensable where 
there is any mixture of white blood, the forest fur- 
nishes abundant pasturage, and it causes no addi- 
tional expence. A saddle, and a Machete, a long 
cut and thrust sword, which 1s almost always worn, 
are indeed costly articles ; but these are transmitted, 
as heir-looms in the family, from one generation to 
another; and the young man who obtains possession 
of such treasures, during his father’s life-time, by 
any exertions of his own, may be said to have es- 
tablished his independence at once. 

Friday the 18th, we quitted the Puente, where 
our accommodations had been very similar to those 
which we met with at Santa Fé, as we again bi- 
vouacked in front of the house, which was not 
nearly large enough to contain us. We took a last 
look before we set out at the bridge, and at the 
little eminence upon which Victoria had entrenched 
himself above. It is sufficiently precipitous to ren- 
der any attempt to carry it by assault extremely 
difficult ; but, as a military position, it is untenable ; 


being liable both to be turned, and to be deprived 


of water, with which it is supplied from the river 
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below. Victoria experienced this when attacked 
by a regular force under Miyares, (as stated in the 
sketch of the Revolution,) against whom he tried 
in vain to maintain his ground: but as a strong 
hold in a Guerrilla war, the possession of Puente del 
Rey was of importance, by enabling the Insurgents 
to cut off the ordinary communication with the 
Capital, and to bid defiance to small detachments 
of the Royalist Troops. A sketch of the bridge and 
surrounding rocks will be found in the first Vo- 
lume, which, though on a small scale, sufficiently 
indicates both the beauties and the difficulties of 
the Pass. 

The distance from the Puenté to Plan del Rio 
does not exceed six leagues, but we found, on 
arriving there, that our carriages were, as usual, so 
very far behind, that it was useless to attempt the 
ascent to the Encarré, which commences a little be- 
yond Plan del Rio, without fresh mules. These 
there was no possibility of obtaining, so that we re- 
solved to halt at once for the day. The luxury of 
an inn actually built of brick, and subdivided into a 
number of separate rooms, each with a door opening 
into the Patio, or Court, and, though without win- 
dows, whitewashed, and provided with a small table 
and a chair, reconciled us to the delay. Such indul- 


. - lad 
gencies were quite unexpected. 


There is a fine bridge at the Plan, thrown over a 
rapid stream, which, in the rainy season, would be 
impassable without it. It consists of a single arch 
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of very large dimensions, and, as at Puente del Rey, 
communicates with a line of causeway, which was 
formerly a part of the great paved road constructed 
at the expence of the Merchants of Veracruz. There 
are nothing but fragments of this road now in ex- 
istence, one of which extends for about two leagues 
into the interior from Puente del Rey. The remain- 
der was either broken up by the contending parties 
during the Civil War, or allowed to go to ruin for 
want of repairs; a constant necessity for which is 
created by the impetuosity of the mountain torrents 
during the rainy season. 

The village of El Plan, at the time of our visit, 
was very healthy, but it is within the range of the 
Vomito, or Veracruz fever, of which I shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter, and is consequently by 
no means a safe residence in the hotter months. 
From November to April, the only inconvenience to 
be apprehended are the sand-flies, which are quite in- 
sufferable. ‘They are so small that no Musquito-net 
will exclude them, and bite with such sharpness that 
a small drop of blood is usually the first indication 
of their having settled upon the hand or face. For- 
tunately, they differ from Mosquitos in one respect, 
as they disappear at sunset, a peculiarity to which 
travellers are indebted for a chance of sleep, which 
they-could not otherwise enjoy. 

On leaving Plan del Rio, (December 19;) the 
ascent to the Table-land of Mexico may be said to 
commence. The elevation of the Plan above the 
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level of the sea is very trifling, but in the six leagues 
which intervene between it and the Encerro, the 
height of 3,043 feet is attained, which is sufficient to 
give an entirely new character to the climate and 
productions. The air becomes considerably rarefied; 
the fruits and flowers of the Tierra Caliente disap- 
pear; and the Mimosas are replaced by the Mex- 
ican Oak; which, in the summer season, must be a 
welcome sight, as it is supposed to indicate to the 
traveller his arrival in those more healthy regions, 
where, if he has not brought infection with him, he 
has no longer any danger from the Vomito to appre- 
hend. With the exception of this change, for which 
Humboldt’s work had prepared us, we met with 
little worthy of remark on the road to the Encérré, 
where we stopped to breakfast, and to allow time 
for our carriages to come up: We found great rea- 
son to rejoice at not having been tempted to select 
it for our quarters on the preceding night, as the 
house was small, and incommodious, combining all 
the disagreeable smells peculiar to a Spanish-A meri- 
can shop, of which Tasaj6 (dried beef,) and garlic 
are usually the most agreeable, with a great appear- 
ance of dirt, which we should have been unable to 
avoid by sleeping in the open air, as the change of 
climate was already sufficient to render the shelter of 
a roof indispensable. As some compensation, the 
distant view of Orizava and Péroté, from the door 
of the inn, was very fine, as was that over the vast 
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extent of country which we had traversed on our 
way from the coast. 

As soon as our carriages arrived, we proceeded in 
the direction of Jalapa, where we understood that 
some preparations had been made for our reception. 
After a continued ascent of about two hours, over a 
rugged and dangerous road, we reached the platform 
upon which the town stands, and pursued our course 
along a piece of the old Veracruz causeway, through 
fields of maize, and gardens, following each other in 
rapid succession, sometimes surrounded with hedges 
of the Banana and the Aloe, interspersed with Chi- 
rimoyas, and a thousand other trees; and at others 
by a light cane fence, which just enabled us to per- 
ceive the variety of the flowers in which the houses 
were almost buried within. At a little distance from 
the town we were met by several officers on horse- 
back, who. had been deputed to receive us, and by 
whom we were conducted to a house which had 
been prepared for us in the principal street, where 
we found the Governor, with some of the principal 
members of the Ayuntamiento: a dinner was in 
readiness, to which we all sate down in creat state, 
with a band of music at. the door: servants were 
placed at our disposal ; and a mayor domo, or Maitre 
@hotel was presented to us, who, we were informed, 
had orders to furnish every thing that we could pos- 


sibly want during our stay. In short, nothing could 


be more gratifying than our reception: the streets 
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were full of people as we passed, and, although the 
* Vivas’ with which they saluted us proved that 
they had rather an indistinct idea as yet of our real 
character,* they at least showed that we were hailed 
as no unwelcome guests. 

It was, indeed, a new epoch in the history of 
America that commenced with our arrival. It was 
the first step towards that growing intercourse with 
Europe, the importance of which to them, and to us, 
will be every day more generally felt; and as such, 
it justified the enthusiasm with which the resolution 
of His Majesty’s Government was received on both 
sides of the Atlantic, before the evils, to which an 
unbridled spirit of speculation gave rise in this coun- 
try, taught the disappointed to ascribe to this wise 
policy the misfortunes, which were to be attributed 
solely to their own folly. 

We remained three whole days at Jalapa, in 
hourly expectation of the arrival of carriage-mules, 
which had been sent for to La Puebla, as it was 
impossible for us to proceed any farther with those 
which had brought us with so much difficulty from 
Veracruz. At last they came, and on the 24th we 
recommenced our journey. We had had ample oppor- 
tunity in the mean time to admire both the beauty of 
the scenery in the environs of Jalapa, and the hospi- 
tality of the Natives. All the Creoles eagerly sought 


* Vivan los Embajadores de la Europa! (Long live the 
Ambassadors of Europe !) was, if I recollect right, the most ge- 
neral cry. 
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our acquaintance, and omitted nothing that could 
render our stay agreeable; but of the Old Spanish 
Veracruz merchants, we did not, I believe, see one. 
This was bad policy on their part; for although it 
was natural that they should give up their hold 
upon the country with reluctance, still, to show it, 
was only to afford their enemies a pretext for those 
violent measures, by which their expulsion from the 
Republic has been since attempted. No one laments 
this violence more than myself: it is discreditable to 


Mexico, inasmuch as it is a violation of the public 


faith, which was pledged to the Spaniards by the De- 
claration of Iguala, for the security of the persons and 
property of all such as chose to remain; and it is 
disadvantageous to the general interests of the State, 
by draining it of the capital which the civil war has 
left, and which was barely sufficient in 1827 to give 
activity to trade: but at the same time justice bids 
me add that it was hardly possible that any amalga- 
mation of interests, so directly opposed to each other, 
should permanently take place. Very few of the 
Spaniards could learn to treat as equals, men, over 
whom they had so long exercised almost absolute 
authority ; many betrayed this feeling in the most 
unguarded manner; and their imprudence contri- 
buted not a little to increase that irritation, on the 
part of the Creoles, which had taken but too deep a 
root during twelve years of civil war. It is lamen- 
table, however, to reflect upon the number of re- 
spectable and useful men, who will be involved in 
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the common ruin. But let me return from this 
digression. 

Of the country about Jalapa it is impossible that 
any words should convey an adequate idea. It 
stands in the very centre of some of the finest moun- 
tain scenery that the world can boast of. Nothing 
can be more spendid than the Peak of Orizava, 
when the veil of clouds, which but too frequently 
conceals it during the day, yields to the last rays 
of the glorious setting sun. Such a sunset, and such 
a mountain, can only be seen beneath the Tropics, 
where every thing is upon a gigantic scale, and 
where, from the purity of the atmosphere, even 
the flood of light from above seems proportioned 
to the magnitude of the objects upon which it is 
poured forth. 

Orizavii is 17,375 feet above the level of the sea: 
it is connected by a long chain of intervening moun- 
tains with the Coffré de Pérdté, (so called from a 
mass of rock in the shape of a chest, which distin- 
guishes the crest of the mountain,) and the two 
together form a beautiful termination to the vieW 
in the direction of the Table-land. The Coffre is 
nearly 4;000 feet lower than Orizava, and looks quite 
diminutive when the Peak is visible at the same 
time, although when not seen together, the eye rests 
with satisfaction upon so magnificent an object. 

On the sloping ground,, which descends from the 
foot of Orizavit to the sea, are situated the towns of 
Cordova and Orizava, which. are celebrated for the 
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tobacco and coffee raised in their vicinity. The 
same district produces the best Vanilla, as well as 
the Jalap, and Sarsaparilla, which have been men- 
tioned amongst the exports of Veracruz. <A few 
Indian villages are scattered over this rich country, 
in every part of which but little exertion is required 
on the part of man in order to draw a subsistence 
from the exuberant fertility of the soil. Immense 


forests occupy the intervening spaces, abounding in 


every variety of timber, but rarely visited, except by 


the Indians, at the season for collecting the crop of 
Vanilla: they are watered by the streams which de- 
scend from the slope of the Cordilléra, and produce, 
during the greatest part of the year, the fruits of the 
Tropics in such profusion, that Victoria subsisted 
upon them almost entirely, during the eighteen 
months which he passed there, without seeing a 
human being. There are many indications of their 
having possessed a much larger population at the 
time of the Conquest, as the ruins of towns, and for- 
tifications, have been discovered, which could only 
have been raised by very numerous Tribes : but, like 
every thing connected with the Indian race, their 
history is wrapped in obscurity, and with regard to 
some, not even a tradition now remains. 

Jalapa is indebted to the peculiarity of its position 
for the extreme softness of its climate. ‘The town 
stands upon a little platform 4,335 feet above the 
level of the sea, and would consequently be even 
more exposed than the Encerro to the North-west 
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winds, which have the effect of stunting the vege- 
tation both above and below this favoured spot, were 
it not protected from their violence by an intervening 
ridge of mountains; while this being exactly the 
height, at which the clouds suspended over the ocean 
touch the Cordillera, there is a constant humidity 
in the atmosphere, which gives a balmy feel to the 
air, and a delightful freshness to every thing around. 
After climbing the tedious ascent from Plan del Rio, 
nearly the whole of which lies through a dreary and 
monotonous country, the little declivity which forms 
the last mile and a half of the approach to Jalapa, 
seems at all seasons a paradise: but its beauty 
vanishes the instant that you wander beyond the 
limits of the enchanted ground. This is more par- 
ticularly the case on the ascent towards the Table- 
land, which becomes excessively steep almost imme- 
diately after leaving Jalapad, and continues uninter- 
ruptedly so as far as Las Vigas. The distance be- 
tween the two points does not exceed eighteen miles, 
while the difference of elevation amounts to 3,485 
feet; we were therefore prepared to expect a great 
change of temperature, although we were far from 
calculating upon a transition so sudden and so com- 
plete, as that which we experienced. 

We left Jalapa about twelve o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 24th of December, with a cloudless sky, 
and the Thermometer at 70°; but before we got 
half-way to Las Vigds, a Norte came on upon the 


coast, and in an instant we found ourselves enveloped 
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in clouds, which, both in appearance and effect, strik- 
ingly resembled a November Scotch mist. Our 
cloaks proved insufficient to keep out the chilling 
cold ; and as to the moisture, we soon found that our 
only chance was to push rapidly on, wherever the 
road would admit of it, by which means we contrived 
to reach our quarters for the night without being 
entirely wet through. 'The change in the scenery 
about us, was, in every respect, equal to that which 
had taken place in the atmosphere. Ata very early 
period of the day we lost sight of the gardens of Ja- 
lapi; and although hedges planted with Chirimoyds 
extended about a league beyond the town, they soon 
gave place to plants of a hardier growth. These 
again gradually yielded to the Mexican Oak, and 
latterly even that to the Fir, which reigned for the 
last few miles in solitary pre-eminence. The light 
bamboo cottages of the Indians, which, notwithstand- 
ing my objections to them as places of accommoda. 
tion on the road, were pretty and fantastic, were 
replaced by buildings of a more solid structure, 
and consequently better adapted to the climate, 
but without any pretensions to beauty. I thought 
them very like the houses in parts of Sweden, and 
particularly in Dalecarlia, which are composed of 
unhewn trunks of trees, rudely fastened together, 
and surrounded with inclosures, twelve feet high, to 
protect the cattle against the wolves. But still, in 


the midst of this ungenial scene, there are many 


features that remind the traveller of the singular 
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character of the country, through which he is_pass- 
ing. About two leagues from Las Vigas, there is a 


district covered with vesicular lava: the ground is 
strewed as far as the eye can reach with masses of 
black, calcined rock, the appearance of which evi- 
dently announces their volcanic origin. In some 
places these masses are of an enormous size; in 
others, they look as if they had been pulverized by 
some gigantic steam-engine ; but in all, it seems as 
if but a few years had elapsed since the eruption 
which produced them took place, although not 
even a tradition with regard to its date is now in 
existence. 

We found the Old Veracruz causeway in a suf- 
ficiently good state of preservation between Jalapa 
and Las Vigds, to afford an easy passage even for 
carriages; the horses and mules, however, suffer 
exceedingly in the steeper parts of the ascent, from 
the difficulty of getting a good footing on the hard 
pavement. After passing through the villages of 
La Criiz dé 14 Cuesta, La Hoya, and Sin Miguel 
él Soldad6, between which we had been taught to 
expect some picturesque scenery, which the mist 
prevented us from perceiving, we reached Las Vigas 
about dusk, where we found very comfortable quar- 
ters prepared for us in the house of the Cura, and 
obtained a sufficiency of fowls to furnish a tolerable 
supper. No other meat was to be procured in the 
village, or bread; but our carriages came up in time 
to supply us with the last, as well as with some pine- 
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apples and Chirimoyas, of which a stock had been 
laid in at Jalapa. The Chirimdyd is a fruit un- 
known, I believe, in Europe: in size it is larger 
than the largest Orange ; the rind is green, and 
full of little inequalities, but the pulp is a beautiful 
white, of such delicacy that it must be eaten with a 
spoon, as it assumes a rusty tinge if cut with a knife: 
the flavour is that of the strawberry, combined with 
other fruits. 

I seldom recollect suffering more from cold than I 
did at Las Vigas: we probably felt the severity of 
the weather the more from having been relaxed by 
a month of unusually hot weather on our passage 
from Madeira to Veracruz. The inhabitants are 
but little affected by it ; for although the rooms are 
boarded, and some precautions taken to exclude the 
air, a fireplace is a thing unknown; and even the 
Spanish brasero seems not in common use. There 
was, however, something more than imagination in 
our chilliness; for at seven the next morning the 
thermometer was at 41°, (about 30° below the tem- 
perature of Jalapa,) and the ground during the night 
was covered with a white frost. Our horses, many 
of which had been bred in the Tierra Caliente, suf- 


fered even more than ourselves; for although we 


succeeded in procuring stabling for them, they were 
perfectly stiff with cold in the morning, and did not 
recover the full use of their legs until half the day’s 
journey was concluded. 

The road from Las Vigds to Pérdté is very steep 
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and bad. It was once nearly completed, at the ex- 
pence of the Veracruz Consulado, in the same mag- 
nificent style as the rest of the causeway ; but not a 
vestige now remains of their labours. During the 
Civil War, the ground between Jdlapa and Péroté 
was obstinately disputed by the Insurgents, who, in 
their attempts to cut off the communication between 
the Capital and the Coast, destroyed every part of 
the road that was not actually in the possession of 
the Royalist forces, which were stationed in con- 
siderable numbers at Jadlapa. Hence the marks of 
devastation, which commence at an equal distance 
above and below the town. We were four hours in 
reaching Péroté on horseback, although the distance 
is not above four leagues; and as to the carriages, 
we left them, as usual, far behind. The road winds 
almost continually through a pine forest, with occa- 
sional clearings, the fences round which serve to 
show the little value that timber possesses in these 
districts, as they are constructed with whole trunks 
of trees piled lengthways, one upon another, in 
wasteful profusion. ‘These symptoms of the pre- 
sence of man increased as we approached Pé€roté. 
After passing the village of Criiz Blanca, we passed 
two large Haciendas, or Farms, surrounded by ex- 
tensive fields of wheat, barley, and Indian corn, 
which, when the crop is on the ground, may, I dare 


say, justify Humboldt’s description of their beauty. 


When we saw them, they had assumed the mono- 
tonous colouring peculiar to the Table-land during 
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the dry months ; and there was, consequently, but 
little to attract the attention or gratify the sight. 
Péroté, San Juan de Uloa, Acapulco, and San 
Blas, being the only fortresses which the Vice- 
royalty of Mexico contained, we were curious to 
see a place to which the Natives appeared to attach 
no little importance, and naturally conceived that 
it would be so situated as to command some one of 
the principal mountain-passes, through which an in- 
vading army would endeavour to penetrate into the 
Interior. We were disappointed, therefore, at find- 
ing the Castle placed beyond the last ridge of the 
mountains, upon the borders of one of those im- 
mense plains, which extend, almost without inter- 
ruption, for fifty miles in the direction of the Capi- 
tal. It is, in fact, a mere depdt for arms and 
bullion ; for, although regularly fortified with four 
bastions and abundance of heavy artillery, it is too 
small to be of importance, and would probably not 
be taken into account at all by an enemy’s force on 
its march towards the Central Provinces. The 
town, which lies about half a mile from the fortress, 
consists of one long street, with flat-roofed houses, 
seldom rising above the ground-floor, low windows, 
mostly without glass, and whitewashed walls. It 
affords, altogether, a fair specimen of the style of 
architecture which the Spaniards have introduced 
into all their Amerécan Colonies, where, with the 
exception of the Capitals, houses of two stories are 


seldom seen. We were received with great hospi- 
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tality by the Governor and Officers of the garrison, 
but proceeded almost immediately to the village of 
Tépéydgualcd, (about seven leagues farther on,) which 
we reached a little before dusk. 

Pérdté may be regarded as the Eastern extremity 
of the Table-land: it is situated 7,692 feet above 
the level of the sea, and as it is but little protected 
from the North-west winds, its climate is at times 
exceedingly severe. In the immediate .vicinity of 
the town, the ground is fertile, and the Cerealia 
succeed remarkably well; but as you advance into 
the Interior, the sterility of the soil increases at every 
step. The pine-forests are confined entirely to the 
mountains; they cease to thrive upon the tracts of 
flat country by which the ridges which intersect 
them at intervals are separated from each other. 
These form a succession of basins, which evidently 
must have been, at some former period, extensive 
lakes. The action of the water upon the foot of the 
mountains, by which these basins are environed, is 
distinctly visible, and you can even trace the line 
to which it appears to have risen. It seems to have 
partaken of the nature of that of the Lake of Mexico, 
for, in receding, it has left the ground covered with 
a thick coat of Tequesquite, or Carbonate of Soda, 
which is gradually destroying every trace of vege- 
tation. The whole plain already produces only a 
scanty supply of food for the flocks of sheep which 
are occasionally seen wandering over it; and as the 


water that still remains is brackish, and grows every 
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year more scarce, it is probable that the district will 
ultimately become a desert. 

I hardly know any thing more gloomy than the 
ride from Péroté to Tépéyagualcd ; the uniformity 
of the scene is only broken by little hills which start 
up abruptly every here and there, covered with the 
Aloe, the Cactus, and a few dwarf palms, which 
almost conceal the masses of lava of which they are 
composed. Upon the whole, we were none of us 
inclined to dispute the justice of the appellation by 
which this tract of country is distinguished, “ e/ Mal 
Pais,” although there are some redeeming points to 
which the European traveller may look back with 
interest, and even with pleasure. The first of these 
is the view of Orizavi, which is seen from this dreary 
plain to greater advantage than even from Jalapa ; 
and the second, the frequency with which specimens 
of “mirage” occur, in a degree of perfection which the 
great Sahara itself can hardly surpass. Prepared as 
we were for this optical illusion, we were more than 
once completely deceived by it, and fancied that we 
really saw before us a vast expanse of water, with 
trees, houses, and every surrounding object, beau- 
tifully reflected in it. The whirlwinds of sand too, 
which occasionally rise in majestic columns from the 
centre of the plain, were to me a novel sight; and 


we were all much struck with an insulated conical 


mountain, called El Cerro de Pizarro,* which had 


* The outline of this mountain is given in the drawing of the 
Maguey, vol. I. Sect. III. 
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attracted our attention almost immediately after 
leaving Péroté, and which, on a nearer approach, 
we found to be composed entirely of masses of lava, 


so black and gloomy, as to give to the whole the 


appearance of having very recently emerged from 
the bowels of the earth. 

The house in which we were lodged at Tépéy- 
agualcd, contained one large Sala, which served us 


for bed-room, dining-room, and every other purpose ; 
in this, however, the whole extent of the accommo- 
dations consisted, for no provisions of any kind were 
to be procured, and the servants having neglected to 
lay in a stock at Pérdté, we were reduced to very 
short allowance. Fortunately, we had a couple of 
cases of preserved meat with us, which we converted 
into soup, and this, with a few crusts of bread which 
were discovered in one of the carriages, saved us 
from a course of Tortillas and Chile, upon which the 
servants were dieted, ad libitum, as a proper recom- 
pense for not having been better purveyors. 

Few people like this dish at first, although it con- 
stitutes the food of two-thirds of the population of 
Mexico. There is an unpleasant taste in the maize, 
to which, as well as to the extreme pungency of the 
Chile, it requires some time to get reconciled. I 
never learnt to eat it with pleasure, though I have 
sometimes had recourse to it in the absence of more 
palatable food. 

After a most detestable breakfast, we set off, at an 
early hour on the 26th, for Nopaluca, (a town about 
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twelve leagues from Tépéydgtalcd,) having taken 
the precaution of sending one of the soldiers of our 
escort in advance, in order to avoid, if possible, a 
second scarcity. Our road lay through a continu- 
ation of the plains which I have already described, 
where, with the exception of a few hawks and vul- 
tures, a wolf or two, and some Céyotés, (a large 
kind of jackall,) which are always found prowling 
in the vicinity of a flock of sheep, not a living crea- 
ture was to be seen. It was with considerable sa- 
tisfaction that, about one o’clock, we crossed a little 
ridge of hills that forms the North-western bound- 
ary of the Mal Pais, and found that we were about 
to enter upon a less dreary scene. From this ridge, 
to El Ojo de Agua, a solitary inn, which takes its 
name from a fine spring of water that rises near the 
house, a sensible improvement took place. <A few 
trees anal Haciendas, with little patches of cultivation 
around them, broke, at intervals, the monotony of 
the view : we saw some large flocks of sheep, a cow 
or two, with some horses, and as we approached the 
stream to which these indications of fertility were 
due, we found ducks and other water-fowl in great 
abundance. 

There is a singular view of Orizavi from the 
inn-yard at Ojo de Agua. The mountain stands 
exactly opposite the gateway, from which a long 
vaulted passage leads to the Patio, or court. This 
passage has the effect of confining the view in such 


a manner that the eye rests exclusively upon the 
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Peak, which appears, when thus seen, to stand alone, 
detached from the chain of inferior hills by which 
it is,connected with the Coffre. In a clear day, the 
effect is very striking, as, from the purity of the at- 
mosphere, the outline of this enormous mass is dis- 
tinctly and sharply defined; but I should think it 
very difficult to transfer this effect to paper, so as to 
give any idea of the magnificence of the object. It 
is a natural picture as it now stands, and J should 
much doubt the power of art to do justice to it. 

The boundary line between the States of Vera- 
cruz and La Puebla runs close to Ojos dé Agua, in 
consequence of which the guard which had accom- 
panied us from the Coast, was replaced by an escort 
of Lancers, which had been stationed there by the 
Authorities of La Puebla, to await our arrival. The 
men were remarkably well mounted and equipped, 
and in the officer, Don Juan Goméz, we gfound a 
young Creole of gentlemanlike manners, and agree- 
able conversation, with whose society, during the 
rest of our journey, we were all much pleased. 
After passing an hour at the inn, where there were 
provisions in abundance to make amends for the 
scantiness of our morning fare, we proceeded to- 
wards Nopalica, observing with pleasure, as we 
advanced, that a number of little farms gave the 
surest possible indication of a more fertile soil. At 
Santa Ana, a village about two leagues from Ojo 
de Agua, we were received with great politeness 


by the Cura, an old man who came out to meet us 
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in his sacerdotal dress. Such an instance of cour- 
tesy towards heretics, was too remarkable not to 
be most gratefully acknowledged, and we remained 
for some time receiving and returning compliments, 
to the great edification of a crowd of by-standers, 
who all regarded us with intense curiosity. We 
did not reach Nopalitca till dusk, when we found 
excellent quarters at the house of one of the Regi- 
dores of the town, Don Raymundo Gonsaléz, whose 
wife and three daughters were all employed in pre- 
paring supper for us, with their own fair hands. 
We were much pleased with the appearance of the 
town, which is clean and pretty: the houses are 
indeed, only built of Tapia, or rammed earth; but 
as the walls are kept white-washed, and in good re- 
pair, there is nothing to denote the humble mate- 
rials of which they are formed. The land about the 
town is subdivided into a multiplicity of small en- 


closures, which it was quite pleasing to see once 


more, after the deserts over which our eyes had been 
roaming for two whole days. They indicated habits 
of industry, of which we had seen but few traces ; for 
in the Zierra Caliente, it was rather the bounty of 
Nature, than the exertions of the inhabitants, that, 
we had found cause to admire: their indolence 
seemed to increase exactly in the same ratio, as the 
facility with which their wants were supplied. But 
on the ‘T'able-land, the necessaries of life are not to 
be obtained without some efforts: the fertility of the 
soil is great, but it requires the hand of the culti- 
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vator to call it forth; and to this the laborious 
habits of the agricultural population, in the Central 
Provinces of Mexico, are probably due. 

On the evening of our arrival at Nopaltica, a cou- 
rier came in from the Capital with letters, which in- 
formed us that disturbances had taken place at La 
Puebla, the Capital of the Province, where it had 
been our intention to sleep on the following night, 
which, although not serious, induced the Supreme 
Government to wish that the Commission should 
take another route, which branching off to the 
North, across the Llands de Apan, (a district re- 
markable for its fertility,) enters the valley of Mex- 
ico by Otitimbd and San Cristdvil, leaving La 
Puebla far to the South and West. With this wish 
we of course complied, and two dragoons of the 
escort were dispatched, in order to prepare quarters 
for us at any Hacienda, in the direction of Ottimba, 
where they might be able and willing to afford us 
hospitality for the night. We ourselves did not 
set out till ten o’clock, when we took the road to 
Hiidmantla, (a little town four leagues from Nopa- 
laca,) which led us through a succession of large 
fields of corn, barley, and maize, interspersed with 
plantations of the Aloe, (Agare Americana,) from 
which the wine of the natives, Pulque, is extracted. 
Having already given a detailed account of the 


process by which this liquor is prepared, (Book I. 


Section III.) it would be superfluous to repeat it 
here ; I shall, therefore, merely state that Pulque is 
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nowhere found in greater perfectigifthan in the dis- 
trict through which we were about to pass, where 
the Maguey plantations, from their vicinity to La 
Puebla and Mexico, constitute one great source of 
the prosperity of the inhabitants. 

Although but very short notice had been given 
at Hidmantla of our intention to visit that place, 
we found a great part of the population waiting in 
the streets to receive us ; nor was it possible to with- 
stand the solicitations of the Cura, at whose house 
we were absolutely compelled to alight. We were 
immediately visited by the Ayuntamiento, with the 
Alcalde at its head, as well as by the officers of a 
regiment quartered in the town; after which we 
were conducted to a room, where a dinner for thirty 
people had been prepared, in a style of hospitality 
which would have done honour to any country in 
the world. The moment that we quitted the table, 


our kind hosts, who were determined not do things 


by halves, sent for all our servants, as well as the 
escort, who were regaled with the innumerable 
dishes which we had been compelled to leave un- 
touched ; while we, being very great people, were 
solicited to exhibit ourselves from the balcony to 
the crowd assembled below. I mention these cir- 
cumstances, trifling as they may appear, because 
they serve to show the feelings with which the pro- 
spect of an intercourse with Great Britain was hailed 
by the Mexicans. Nothing could be more decisive 
in this respect than our reception, particularly in 
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the smaller tow where, whatever was done, was 
done spontaneously by the inhabitants themselves, 
and not under the direction of the Government, as 
was the case at Jalapa and Veracruz. 

The population of Httdmantla does not exceed 
three thousand souls. The town ranks as second 
in the district of Tlascala, to which it belongs; in- 
deed, it is but little inferior in importance to the 
Capital itself, which has now “ fallen from its high 
estate,” and does not contain above four thousand 
inhabitants: a sad change from the days when it 
set at defiance the whole power of Montezuma, and 
baffled, for some time, the efforts of Cortes, to force 
a passage through its territory. 

On leaving Htiamantla, which we did not accom- 
plish until a very late hour, it being three o’clock 
before dinner was concluded, we took the road to 


Acédcotlan, a large Hacienda about five leagues from 


the town, at which we found that we were to sleep. 
Our ride was a beautiful one, as our guide conducted 
us through a rich country, at the foot of the Ma- 
Jinché, a mountain which forms the connecting link 
between the Volcanos of Mexico and that of Ori- 
zava, and at the same time disseminates fertility 
throughout the surrounding district by the number- 
less streams which descend from its summit. From 
whichever side the Malinché is seen, its figure is 
always a perfect cone: its slope produces some of 
the finest wheat known in La Puebla; and lower 
down, wherever the mountain-torrents afford any 
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facility for irrigation, crops of maize are grown, 
which, in a good year, increase*in the ratio of 400 
fanegas for every one that is put into the ground. 

The Hacienda of Acdcdtlan has little to recommend 
it but its situation: nothing, however, can be finer 
than this. The balcony of the great Sala, or state- 
room, in which we were lodged, commands a view 
of five mountains, two of which are upwards of two 
thousand feet higher than the highest mountain in 
Europe. We saw Orizava with its peak couleur de 
rose, reflecting the last rays of the setting sun;— 
the Coffre de Péroté already half sunk into obscu- 
rity ;—the Malinché quite in the shade before us ; 
and the two great Volcanos which separate La 
Puebla from Mexico, (Pdpdcdtépétl and Istacci- 
huatl,) with an occasional ray of light playing upon 
their snowy summits. We were all admiring the 
magnificence of this scene, when the silence around 
us was broken in the most unexpected manner. A 
long file of Indians returning from the labours of the 
day, drew up in a line before the house, and began 
to chant the Ave Maria, or evening hymn. The 
music was very simple, and few of the voices good, 
yet the whole, like the Ranz des vaches of the Swiss, 
derived an interest from the splendid scenery around, 
and made an impression, which much sweeter strains, 
under other circumstances, might have failed to 
produce. 

Our host at Ac6dcotlan was a most respectable 
man; one of the numerous class of minor proprie- 
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tors, who continue, all their lives, to cultivate the 
spot upon which they are born, and transmit from 
generation to generation an estate, which supports 
themselves and thei children, in comfort, and com- 
parative affluence. He received us with great hos- 
pitality, and gave us a most excellent supper, with 
some Pulque, which, unaccustomed as we were to 
the beverage, most of our party thought exceedingly 
agreeable. ‘This was not the case with the Chile, a 
powerful species of Capsicum, both green and red, 
of which the Mexicans make an immoderate use in 
most of their dishes: the taste is not disagreeable, 
but the pungency is so great, that a stranger finds it 
difficult to taste it without inconvenience. Robinson 
states, in his account of Mina’s expedition, that with 
many of the American officers, who were compelled 
to live for some days upon Tortillas and Chile, on 
their march towards the Interior, excoriation was 


the consequence. 


Our next stage from Acdcdtlan was Cuautmdan- 


zing6, where we were advised to pass the night, 
although the distance was only seven leagues, on 
account of the difficulty of reaching any other rest- 
ing-place calculated to receive so large a party. The 
road was mostly good, but as it continued to wind 
around the foot of the Malinché, it was occasionally 
intersected by deep barrancas, (or ravines,) which 
although perfectly passable for horsemen, retarded 
the progress of the carriages considerably. In one 


place we came to a descent of about twelve feet per- 
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pendicular, which there was no possibility of avoid- 


ing, as the barranca, both above and below, was 


exceedingly deep and rugged. The carriages were 
before us when this obstacle to our farther progress 
was discovered, and a dragoon came galloping back 
to announce that it was impossible to proceed. 
Upon reaching the place, however, we discovered 
that there was such an abundance of loose stones in 
every part of the ravine, that it would not be diffi- 
cult to construct an inclined plane by which the 
carriages might descend ; and this our joint efforts 
soon accomplished, a part of the escort having as- 
sisted in the conveyance of materials, while the rest 
broke down with their lances the side of the bar- 
ranca. In about half an hour a very tolerable bridge 
was manufactured, and we had the pleasure of see- 
ing the carriages all reach the bottom in safety. 

At Cuautminzingd, where we arrived at an early 
hour, we were welcomed with the same hospitality 
which had characterized our reception everywhere, 
during our progress through the country. he 
most valuable portion of the estate consisted in some 
extensive corn-lands watered by the Malinché, and 
in the Maguey plantations more immediately about 
the house. These we were glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of visiting; and a part of the afternoon was 
employed in inspecting the progress of Pulque-mak- 
ing in all its stages. There is nothing disagreeable 
either in the smell or appearance of the liquor on the 
spot where it is thus prepared. The greatest atten- 
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tion is paid to cleanliness in the buildings connected 
with it, and it derives a very refreshing coolness 
from the slight state of fermentation in which it 
ought always to be drunk. It is only by exposure 
to the sun, and a careless mode of conveyance to the 
great towns, which are at a considerable distance, 
that it acquires that unpleasant flavour which Hum- 
boldt compares to the smell of putrid meat. In this 
state it becomes really offensive; although to the 
amateurs in the capital who are unaccustomed to 
Pulque in its original purity, it is said to be a recom- 
mendation. On the same principle, in Madrid, Irish 
butter is preferred to fresh, which is thought taste- 
less, and insipid. 

We left Cuautmanzing6 early on the morning of 
the 29th of December, but stopped to breakfast at 
San Nicdlas, a fine Hacienda belonging to the Conde 
de Santiag6, with whose family we had the pleasure 
of making acquaintance, as they happened to be 
residing in the country at the time. This was our 
first introduction to the Creole nobility, and we were 
much pleased with the unaffected politeness of their 
manners. After a most sumptuous entertainment, 


we were allowed to proceed on our journey, but 
not until our escort and servants had been made to 
partake of the Count’s hospitality, which was ex- 
tended even to the horses of our very numerous 
party. About four in the afternoon, we reached the 
Venta de las Indias, (the Inn of the Indies,) the mag- 
nificent name of which had led us to expect better 
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accommodations than the house, which is very small, 
was calculated to afford. The inn is about eleven 
leagues from Cuautmanzingd, and seven from San 
Nicolas. The whole intervening space is laid out 
either in fields of Maize, Frijoles, wheat, and barley, 
or in Maguey plantations, the value of which in- 
creases in proportion to their vicinity to the Capi- 
tal. The country, as the name denotes, (Los Lla- 
nos, the plains, of Apan,) is flat and uninteresting. 
A few great Haciendas are scattered, at inter- 
vals, over the plain; but we did not see a tree 
throughout the whole district. Game we found in 
abundance, particularly hares, which differ from 
ours only in colour, having a much larger propor- 
tion of white, and being sometimes spotted with a 
sort of greyish blue. 

On our approach to Ottimba, (Dec. 30,) the ap- 
pearance of a large species of Peruvian pepper, 
called Kl Arbol del Peru, and a little broken ground, 
announced our vicinity to the mountain-ridge which 
still separated us from the Valley of Mexico. The 
Arbol del Peru is, I believe, known in Europe, al- 
though at Madrid, where I have seen it, it was a 
pretty, but diminutive shrub; in Mexico, where it 
is very common, it attains a considerable size, and 


is remarkably ornamental, and graceful in its ap- 


pearance. 

Otiimba, like most of the smaller towns through 
which we had passed, appeared to have suffered con- 
siderably during the Revolution. From its vicinity 
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both to the Capital, and to the Llanés, where a for- 


midable Insurgent force was organized during the 


Civil War, it was transferred frequently from one 
party to the other, never remaining Jong in the pos- 
session of either, but equally maltreated by both. 
It will require many years of tranquillity to oblite- 
rate the traces of this period of universal suffering. 
As usual, on entering the town, we found a din- 
ner provided for us at the house of the Alcalde, of 
which we were forced to partake, though we re- 
gretted a delay, which retarded our arrival at Sdn 
Juan dé Tédtihudcan, (where we slept,) until after 
dusk, and consequently prevented us from visiting 
the Mexican antiquities in the vicinity of that place. 
These ancient monuments consist of two immense 
pyramids, dedicated to the Sun and the Moon, trun- 
cated, as all these pyramids are, and considerably 
defaced both by the hand of time, and by the fana- 
ticism of the first conquerors, who seem to have left 
nothing undone in order to destroy every memorial 
of the primitive religion of the country. Such, how- 
ever, is the solidity of these structures, that it has 
not been found possible to complete their destruc- 
tion. They stand at some distance from the road, 
and it was nearly dusk when we passed them ; but 
seen even thus, there was something imposing in the 
enormous size of these masses, which rise conspi- 
cuous in the middle of the valley, as if to testify of 
ages long gone by, and of a people whose power 
they alone are left to record. Reflections such as 
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these strike the imagination very forcibly after tra- 
versing the plain of Otumba, where the Mexicans 
made one of their most gallant struggles against the 
superior skill and weapons of their invaders. I 
could not help calling to mind the description given 
by Solis of that plain,—(a description which used 
to be my delight as a boy, long before I ever dream- 
ed that it would be my fate to visit the spot,)— 
* with the rays of the sun playing upon the crests 
of the Mexican warriors, adorned with feathers of a 
thousand hues,” and contrasting the picture which 
he has traced of that brilliant army, with the state 
of ignorance, wretchedness, and abject submission, 
to which their descendants have been reduced since 
the Conquest. Whatever be the advantages which 
they may derive from the recent changes, (and the 
nature of these time alone can determine,) the fruits 
of the introduction of our boasted civilization into 
the New World have been hitherto bitter indeed. 
Throughout America the Indian race has been sacri- 
ficed; nor can I discover that in New Spain any 
one step has been taken for their improvement. In 
the neighbourhood of the Capital nothing can be 
more wretched than their appearance ; and although, 
under a Republican form of government, they must 
enjoy, in theory at least, an equality of rights with 
every other class of citizens, they seemed, practically, 
at the period of my first visit, to be under the orders 
of every one, whether officer, soldier, churchman, or 


civilian, who chose to honour them with a command. 
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We left San Juan early on the 31st of December, 
and commenced, not without much curiosity, our 
approach to the Capital. We were gratified almost 
immediately with a view of the Valley of Mexico, 
but the day being unusually cloudy, neither the 
Lakes, nor the town, were distinctly visible. After 
descending from the ridge of hills, which forms the 
boundary to the North-east, and traversing a long 
stone causeway, by which the lake of Tézciic6 is 
separated from that of San Christovdl, we arrived 
about twelve o'clock at the Guadalipé gate, where 


we were met by Mr. Alaman, the Minister for Fo- 


reign Affairs. This gentleman, after making us 
enter a large state-coach, which had been Itiirbidé’s, 
but which was now destined by the Government 
for our use, conducted us to a house on the Ala- 
méda, or great Public Walk, which had been fur- 
nished for our reception, where he left us to make 
our own arrangements, after begging us to consider 
ourselves completely at home, and adding that we 
should find every thing that we could possibly want 
provided for us. 

Of this unexpected courtesy we were glad, at first, 
to avail ourselves, as all the heavy baggage had been 
left at Jalapa; only a few mules, with our beds, 
portmanteaus, and a canteen, having accompanied 
us to the Capital. ‘This is a necessary arrangement 
in Mexican travelling, as the ordinary pace of a Mu- 
eteer, when his mules carry their full load of twelve 
Arrobas, (300 lbs.) does not exceed four leagues a 
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day: with a load of 200 lbs. they keep pace with 
a carriage without difficulty, and are then much 
preferable to any other mode of conveyance for 
baggage, as no roads, however bad, can stop them, 
while with any thing upon wheels, difficulties are 
constantly occurring. 

None of our party had suffered from sickness on 
the journey, yet we were all much fatigued on reach- 


ing the Capital. There is something very trying at 


first in the climate of the Tropics, particularly where, 
as in our case, the sedentary life of a ship is ex- 
changed for one of sudden and violent exertion. 
The transition, too, from the relaxing heat of the 
Coast, to the rarefied atmosphere of the Table-land, 
was severely felt by us all. We had disdained to 
use the precautions which the natives uniformly 
take when travelling, by mufflmg up the lower 
part of the face in a white handkerchief, and the 
consequence was that our lips were cracked by the 
sun, and the peculiar subtility of the air, in a man- 
ner that long left us a painful recollection of our 
journey. In every other respect we could only look 
back to it with pleasure. We had traversed a coun- 
try, hitherto visited by very few of our countrymen, 
where, if there were but few beauties, there was 
novelty in abundance to attract us, and we had 
received, at every step, the most unequivocal proofs, 
that the Commission with which we were entrusted 
was a most acceptable one to the great mass of the 


inhabitants. Many of them termed the commence- 
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ment of a more unrestricted intercourse with Eu- 
rope, “the second discovery of the New World ;” 
and such it has indeed proved to us, for we have 
acquired more information respecting America, and 
a greater insight into the capabilities of the country, 
and the character of its inhabitants, in the last three 
years, than had been obtained during the three 
centuries which preceded them. 
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SECTION II. 


RESIDENCE IN THE CAPITAL; AND RETURN TO 
THE COAST. 


Tue approach to Mexico did not give us a very 
favourable idea either of the Capital, or of the coun- 
try about it. The valley on the Otumba side pos- 
sesses none of the beautiful features which are so 
remarkable to the South and East; for, having more 
recently formed a part of the great lake of Tézcticé, 
which in the rainy season still extends as far as San 
Cristobal, the waters in receding have left a barren 
tract, covered with a crust of Carbonate of Soda. 
Sterility prevails, with few interruptions, from the 
village of Sin Jian dé Tédtihtiacan to the Convent 
of Guaddaliipé, in which the Virgin of Guadalipé, 
the Patroness of Mexico, has taken up her abode. 
A drawing of this rich but singular building will be 
found in the first volume: it is difficult to say to 
what style of architecture it belongs, as all preten- 
tions to. uniformity are destroyed by the Capillas, 
(chapels,) erected in the vicinity of the principal 
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edifice by the more wealthy votaries of the Virgin, 
one of which is very remarkable, for, having been 
built in consequence of an escape from shipwreck, in 
order to commemorate the event, it has assumed as 
much as possible the form of the sails of a ship. 

The avenue which extends from Guadalipé to 
the gates of the Capital is traced upon the line of 
one of the ancient Mexican causeways: it is broad 
and paved in the centre, with a row of trees on each 
side; but the suburb to which it leads by no means 
corresponds with this magnificence. It is dreary 
and desolate, the Indian population by which it was 
formerly tenanted having been destroyed by an 
epidemic disorder, while their houses, which are 
merely composed of mud-bricks baked in the sun, 
are entirely in ruins. 

Such a scene agreed too ill with the picture which 
Humboldt has drawn of Mexico, not to occasion us 
considerable disappointment, nor were we satisfied 
with the assurances which we received, that we had 
not passed through any one of the principal streets 
of the town, on our way from the Gate, until a view 
of the splendid Calle de San Francisco, which enters 
the Alameda close to the house in which we were 
lodged, convinced us of the propriety of not forming 
too hasty an opinion. The second day made converts 
of us all: in the course of it we had occasion to 
visit most of the central parts of the town, and, after 
seeing the great Plaza, the Cathedral, the Palace, 
and the noble streets which communicate with them, 
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we were forced to confess not only that Humboldt’s 
praises did not exceed the truth, but that amongst 
the various Capitals of Europe, there were few that 
could support with any advantage a comparison with 
Mexico. 

In the general style of the architecture there is 
something very peculiar. The streets are broad, 
airy, and drawn at right angles, so that by looking 
down any two, at the point where they intersect 
each other, a view of nearly the whole extent of the 
town is commanded. ‘The houses are spacious, but 
low, seldom exceeding one story; the roofs are flat, 
and as they sometimes communicate with each other 
for a considerable distance, when seen from an ele- 
vation, they look like immense terraces, the para- 
pets by which they are separated being lost in the 
distance. Few of the public buildings attain the 
height to which an European eye is accustomed in 
such edifices. This is owing partly to the difficulty 
of laying a good foundation in the valley of Mexico, 
where water is uniformly found at a very few feet 
from the surface, and partly from the frequency of 
earthquakes. The first renders it necessary to raise 
all the larger buildings upon piles, while the second, 
although the shocks are seldom severe, would en- 
danger the safety of very lofty edifices, which are 
the first to suffer. 

Every one who has resided in a Southern climate, 
knows how much the purity of the atmosphere tends 
to diminish distances; but even at Madrid, where 
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the summer sky is beautifully clear, I never saw it 
produce this effect in so extraordinary a degree as 
at Mexico. The whole valley is surrounded with 
mountains, most of which are, at least, fifteen miles 
from the capital, yet on looking down any of the 
principal streets, (particularly in the direction of San 
Angél, or San Augiistin,) it appears to be terminated 
by a mass of rocks, which are seen so distinctly, that 
on a fine day, one can trace all the undulations of 
the surface, and almost count the trees, and little 
patches of vegetation, which are scattered over it. 
The general appearance of the town at the period 
of our arrival was dull; except at an early hour of 
the morning, when the great streets presented a 
very lively scene, particularly those near the Cathe- 
dral, and the Plaza Mayor, where the Parian, and 
the principal shops are situated. In these we found 
many articles of domestic manufacture; hats, with 
cotton and woollen cloths, from La Puebla and 
Quérétird ;—a great variety of coloured blankets, 
called Mangas, used as a cloak when riding by most 
people, and as a substitute for every other kind of 
clothing by the lower orders ;—leather, curiously 
wrought, from Guadalajara;—with saddles, spurs, 
lassos, and all the trappings with which the Mexican 
horses are usually disfigured. All these were con- 
centrated upon one point; near which, in the Calle 
de Plateros, there was a whole nest of silversmiths. 
In the other parts of the town, some cumbrous fur- 


niture was occasionally to be met with, as bedsteads, 
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presses, and tables, painted, varnished, and inlaid at 
a vast expence, but of a most uncouth shape, and 
generally as little calculated for comfort, as for orna- 
ment. All the other contents of the shops appeared 
to be European, but the supply was scanty, and the 
price enormous. Nature, on the other hand, as if 
to compensate the want of the luxuries of the Old 
World, appeared to have been most munificent in 
her gifts. For many days after my arrival, I could 
never pass a common fruit-stall, without stopping 
to admire the variety of fruits and flowers with which 
it was adorned. Pine-apples, Oranges, Bananas, 
Chirimoyas, Melons, Grenaditos de China, and a 
thousand other delicious fruits, are found in abun- 
dance during the greatest part of the year, together 
with Pears, Apples, and all the productions of more 
Northern climates. Many of these fruits do not, it 
is true, thrive on the Table-land; but it must al- 
ways be borne in mind that Mexico, from the pecu- 
liarity of its geological structure, and the manner 
in which heat is modified by height in every part 
of its territory, combines, sometimes within a very 
few leagues, the greatest possible variety of climates. 
On the road to Acapulco, for instance, a descent, as 
rapid as that from Las Vigas to Jalapa, commences 
within a few miles of the Capital, so that on reach- 
ing the plains of Cuérnavaca, you find a Tierra 
Caliente, with all its various productions, from which 
Mexico derives a constant and most abundant sup- 
ply. On the Table-land, flowers are to be found at 
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all seasons, but particularly from March to June, 
when roses spring up in such profusion, that, on 
the dias de fiesta, hundreds of men and women, of 
the very lowest classes, are seen returning covered 
with garlands from the Chinampdas. The trees, too, 
preserve their foliage during ten months of the year. 

With such advantages as these, the valley about 
the Capital might be made a paradise; yet there is 
hardly a single country-house to be seen, except in 
the Pueblos of Sin Angél, and San Agiistin, which 
have been almost abandoned since the commence- 
ment of the Revolution. The principal feature in 
the smaller villages is a little white chapel, which 
produces a beautiful effect when seen through the 
trees at a distance ; but, as you approach, the charm 
is broken, for it is usually surrounded by nothing 
but wretched hovels, which afford shelter to a few 
Indian families, with all their live stock, compressed 
into the smallest possible compass. Yet there are 
very pretty rides in many directions : Chapiiltépéc 
and Tacttbaya, (of which I shall have occasion to 
speak later,) are within a moderate distance; and, 
by taking the direction of the Paséd dé lads Vigis, 
you see the remains of the Chinampas, or floating 
gardens, which are to be found at a little distance 
from the canal of Chalco. It seems to me ques- 
tionable whether they ever did float, but it is cer- 
tain that they are now all fixtures: they are sur- 
rounded, however, by a broad ditch full of water, 
over which a little drawbridge is thrown, to keep 
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up the communication with terra firma. Of the 
correctness of the description which Humboldt gives 
of their beauties, it was impossible for us to judge, 
as, in January, we naturally looked in vain for the 
hedges of flowers, with which he states them to be 
adorned: to us they appeared mere kitchen-gardens, 
and it is, in fact, from thence that the Capital is prin- 
cipally supplied with vegetables. The hut of the 
Indian proprietor, far from adding to the attractions 
of the scene, is generally a miserable hovel, but too 
well suited, in point of appearance, to the squalid 
looks and tattered garments of its inhabitants. 

The canal of Chalco presents a much more lively 
prospect. Both evening and morning it is covered 
with canoes, in which the natives convey the pro- 
duce of their gardens, fruit, flowers, and vegetables, 
to the Mexican market. Chalco is a large town, 
situated upon a lake of the same name, about twenty 
miles to the South-east of the Capital; the canal 
which leads to it is very narrow. ~The canoes 
mostly used are of two kinds: one, a punt, which is 
pushed along by men, and contains sometimes the 
joint stock of two or three families; the other, 
a very light narrow canoe, about twelve feet in 
length, and just broad enough to contain one per- 
son sitting down, at each end, with their little pro- 
vision for the market piled up between them. 
The canoes are chiefly worked by women, with 
single paddles, with which, however, they are made 
to skim over the water with great velocity. The 
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gesticulations of these ladies, when animated by a 
little Pulque on their return home, their extreme 
volubility, and the energy which they display in 
their quarrels with the tribes of children which they 
carry about with them, form a curious contrast to 
their melancholy looks, and extreme taciturnity at 
all other times. They are, however, a very hardy 
race, and capable of supporting great fatigue. I 
have often met, when returning from my rides, 
whole files of men and women, all loaded, the men 
with baskets, the women with a couple of children 
each, setting out from Mexico at five in the evening, 
to return to their villages, which I usually found, 
upon inquiry, to be seven or eight miles off; and 
this they accomplish in an hour and a half, by con- 
tinuing steadily at a long Indian trot, which many 
of them are able to keep up for a surprising dis- 
tance. If a question be asked of the leader, the 
whole party stops, and when it is answered, they 
proceed again together at the same uniform pace. 
Amongst the many curious scenes that Mexico 
presented at the end of 1823, I know none with 
which we were more struck than the Alameda. As 
compared with the Prado of Madrid, it was, indeed, 
deprived of its brightest ornament, the women; for 
few or none of the ladies of Mexico ever appear in 
public on foot; but to compensate this, it had the 
merit of being totally unlike any thing that we had 
ever seen before. On a Sunday, or Dia de Fiesta, 
the avenues were crowded with enormous coaches, 
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mostly without springs, but very highly varnished, 
and bedizened with extraordinary paintings in lieu 
of arms, in each of which were seated two or more 
ladies, dressed in full evening costume, and whiling 
away the time with a segar en attendant the ap- 
proach of some of the numerous gentlemen walking 
or riding near. Nor were the equestrians less re- 
markable ; for most of them were equipped in the 
full riding-dress of the country, differing only from 
that worn by the lower orders in the richness of the 
materials. When made up for display in the Capital, 
it is enormously expensive. In the first place, the 
hind-quarters of the horse are covered with a coating 
of leather, (called the anquera,) sometimes stamped 
and gilt, and sometimes curiously wrought, but al- 
ways terminating in a fringe or border of little tags 
of brass, iron, or silver, which make a prodigious 
jingling at every step. The saddle, which is of a 
piece with the anquera, and is adorned in a similar 
manner, rises before into an inlaid pummel, to which, 
in the country, the lasso is attached; while the 
plated headstall of the bridle is connected by large 
silver ornaments with the powerful Arabic bit. Fur 
is sometimes used for the anquera; and this, when 
of an expensive kind, (as black bear-skin, or otter- 
skin,) and embroidered, as it generally is, with broad 
stripes of gold and silver, makes the value of the 
whole apparatus amount to four or five hundred dol- 
lars, (about 100/.) A common leather saddle costs 
from fifty to eighty dollars. The rider wears a 
Q2 
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Mexican hat, with a brim six inches wide, a broad 
edging of gold or silver lace, and a very low crown: 
he has a jacket, likewise embroidered in gold, or 
trimmed with rich fur, and a pair of breeches open 
at the knee, and terminating in two points consider- 
ably below it, of some extraordinary colour, (pea- 
green or bleu celesie,) and thickly studded down 
the sides with large silver buttons. The lower 
oart of the leg is protected by a pair of Guadala- 
jara stamped-leather boots, curiously wrapped around 
it, and attached to the knee with embroidered gar- 
ters; these descend as far as the ankle, where they 
are met by shoes of a most peculiar shape, with 
a sort of wing projecting on the saddle side;* and 
the whole is terminated by spurs, (made at Lerma 
or Toluca,) of so preposterous a size, that many of 
them weigh a pound and a half, while the rowels 
of all trail upon the ground, if, by any chance, the 
wearer is forced to dismount. A cloth manga, or 
riding-cloak, is often thrown over the front of the 
saddle, and crossed behind the rider in such a man- 
ner as to display the circular piece of green or blue 
velvet in the centre, through which the head is pass- 
ed when the manga is worn, and which is generally 
very beautifully embroidered. The cost of the whole 
dress, when the saddle is of fur, with armas de agua 


of the same materials, it is not easy to calculate, as 


* The use of these is more general amongst the middling and 


lower classes. 
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it depends entirely upon the degree of expence to 
which a person chooses to go in the embroidery. A 
very handsome saddle may be bought for three hun- 
dred dollars. I have known two hundred dollars 
given for a pair of Guadalajara boots, (worked with 
silver,) but eighty may be taken as a very liberal 
price. A jacket, not at all particularly fine, would 
cost as much more. The hat is worth twenty dol- 
lars; the breeches, if at all rich, fifty or sixty; the 
spurs, with embroidered stirrup-leathers, twenty ; 
the plated bridle thirty-two; while a manga of the 
most ordinary kind is not to be procured under one 
hundred dollars, and, if at all remarkable, cou!d not 
be purchased for less than three. The horse usually 
mounted on these occasions must be a Brazeador,* 
fat, sleek, and slow, but with remarkably high ac- 
tion before ; which, it is thought, ai to show off 


both the animal and the rider to the greatest advan- 


€ 


tage. The tout ensemble is exceedingly picturesque 
1 
A 


and the public walks of Mexico will lose much in 
point of effect, when the riding-dress of England, or 
France, is substituted, as it probably will be, for a 
national costume of so very peculiar a character. 

The Alimédad, which is situated nearly at one 
extremity of the town, communicates with the Paseo 
Nuevo, a broad avenue of trees, from the extremity 
of which the road to Chapiltépéc, and Tactibaya, 

* The name is taken from the peculiar action of the brazos, 
or fore-legs, which are doubled up at every step, while the 


whole weight of the horse is thrown upon the hind-quarter. 
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branches off. The first is a summer palace, built 
by the celebrated Count Galvez during his Vice- 
royalty, upon a rock, to the foot of which the waters 
of the lake of Tézciicd formerly extended. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than its situation, or more 
striking than the view of the valley of Mexico which 
it commands. The road to Chapiiltépéc is divided 
by an aqueduct, which separates the portion of it 
destined for carts and mules, from that intended for 
carriages and equestrians. The structure of this 
aqueduct is solid ; it consists of nine hundred arches, 
and the fountain, from which it is supplied, produces 
the clearest and most pellucid water I almost ever 
saw. On entering the gardens of Chapiiltépéc, the 
first object that strikes the eye is the magnificent 
Cypress, (Sabino, Ahttahueté, or Cupressus disticha,) 
called the Cypress of Montezuma. It had attained 
its full growth when that monarch was on the 
throne, (1520,) so that it must now be, at least, 
four hundred years old, yet it still retains all the 


vigour of youthful vegetation. The trunk is forty- 


one feet in circumference, yet the height is so ma- 
jestic, as to make even this enormous mass appear 
slender. On a close inspection, it appears to be 
composed of three trees, the trunks of which unite 
towards the root so closely, as to blend into one; 
this circumstance, however, led us to give the pre- 
ference to a second Cypress, not quite equal to the 
first in circumference, (it is thirty-eight feet in girth,) 
but as old, as lofty, and distinguished by a slight 
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eurve towards the middle of the stem, which gives 
it a particularly graceful appearance. Both trees 
are covered, in part, with a parasitic plant, (Zi/land- 
sia usneordes,) resembling long grey moss, which sets 
off their dark foliage amazingly. They were for- 
merly surrounded by a whole wood of Sadinos as 
venerable as themselves; but the Revolution, which 
spared nothing, did not respect them. A detach- 
ment of troops was quartered at Chapiiltépéc, which, 
from its commanding height, is a strong military 
position ; and although it was never attacked, more 
damage was done by these barbarians, than the 
place would have sustained had it been taken by 
storm. They cut down a number of the finest old 
trees for fire-wood, and as no notice was taken of 
such slight excesses, at a time when licence was 
the order of the day, it is wonderful that any should 
have escaped. The view from the AzOtéa’ of Chapul- 
tepec, embraces the whole extent of the valley of 
Tén6chtitlan, with its lakes and villages, and highly 
cultivated fields, intersected, every here and there, 
by rocks of the most uncouth shape, which stand 
sometimes isolated, and sometimes in groups so very 


singularly put together, as to give quite a novel 
character to the scene. Beyond these again, the eye 
rests upon the two splendid mountains, which form 
the boundary of the valley to the South-east. The 
most distant of these, Pépdcatépélt is higher than 
any mountain in the Northern division of America, 
except Mount St. Elias. Izticcihudtl, which is 
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much nearer, is two thousand feet lower; but, from 
whatever part. of the valley the two are seen, they 
stand proudly preeminent; and, in the evening, it 
is beautiful to watch the effect of the last rays of 
light playing upon their summits, whilst every thing 
around is sinking into obscurity. 

In the interior of Chaptiltépéc, there is nothing 
at all worthy of remark, for the prineipal apart- 
ments are neither spacious, nor lofty; but the 
building, when seen from without, is a beautiful 
object, and one, upon which the eye rests with plea- 
sure in almost every part of the valley. 

The great road to Lérma and Toliica, which di- 
verges to the South-west from Chapitiltépéc, passes 
through Tactihaya, a village about four miles from 
the gates of the Capital, which was formerly the 
country residence of the Archbishop of Mexico. 
The episcopal palace is situated upon an elevated 
garden 
attached to it. The windows of the principal rooms 


spot, with a large olive plantation, and a 


command an extent of country nearly equal to that 
seen from Chaptltépéc, but the whole place has a 
deserted and melancholy appearance, having been 
entirely neglected since the Revolution. 

Amongst the few public buildings in the town of 
Mexico which it can be necessary to describe, the 
Cathedral is one of the finest. It covers an immense 
space of ground, but to those who are accustomed to 
the beautiful spring of the arch, by which the old 
Gothic churches in Europe are distinguished, nothing 
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can make up for the want of height, which, as I 
have already remarked, is an unavoidable defect in 
Mexican architecture. Riches have been lavished 
upon the interior of the cathedral; but there is 
nothing grand or imposing in the effect of the whole. 
The most remarkable feature is a balustrade, which 
occupies the centre of the church ; it is composed of 
a metal that was brought from China, through the 
Philippine Islands, (whence its name, Metal de 
China,) and which appears to be a composition of 
brass and silver, massive, but not handsome: it must 
however have cost a very large sum, as it was paid 
for by the weight in dollars. In the outer wall of 
the cathedral is fixed a circular stone, covered with 
hieroglyphical figures, by which the Aztecs used to 
designate the months of the year, and which is sup- 
posed to have formed a perpetual calendar. Ata 
little distance from it, is a second stone, upon which 
the human sacrifices were performed, with which 
the great Temple of Mexico was so frequently pol- 
luted : it is in a complete state of preservation, and 


the little canals for carrying off the blood, with the 


hollow in the middle, into which the piece of jasper 


vas Inserted, upon which the back of the victim 
rested, while his breast was laid open, and his pal- 
pitating heart submitted to the inspection of the 
High Priest, give one still, after the lapse of three 
centuries, a very lively idea of the whole of this 
disgusting operation. Whatever be the evils which 


the conquests of Spain have entailed upon the New 
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World, the abolition of these horrible sacrifices may, 
at least, be recorded, as a benefit which she has con- 
ferred upon humanity in return. 

The Cathedral forms part of the northern side of 
the Plaza Mayor, or great square. Another whole 
side is occupied by the Palace, which was formerly 
the residence of the Viceroy, but is now occupied 
by the Executive power, the Ministers, who have 
their offices there, and the principal courts of justice ; 
so that it presents, at all hours, a very busy scene. 
In the interior, the part most worthy of notice is 
the Botanical Garden, which was extensive as well 
as rich, until the Revolution, when a portion of it 
was converted into barracks for the body-guard of 
the Viceroys, who were taught, by the fate of Itur- 
rigaray, the necessity of having a strong military 
force constantly at hand. Some of the most valu- 
able productions were afterwards removed, by order 
of Madame Calléja4, when Vice-Queen, to make room 
for some European vegetables, of which she was 
particularly fond; but in 1823, it was supposed that 
the garden still contained nearly three hundred 
species of plants little known in Europe. Of these 
I can attempt no description. I was, however, 
much struck with a tree of considerable size called 
“El Arbol de las Manitos,” the tree of the little 
hands, (Cheirostemon platanifolium,) bearing a beau- 
tiful red flower, the centre of which is in the form 
of a hand, with the fingers a little bent inwards. 
Only three trees of the kind exist in all Mexico; 
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two in the botanical garden, and one, (the mother 
plant,) in the mountains of Toliica, where it was 
accidentally discovered. The same mountains pro- 
duce a very singular species of Cactus, which has 
likewise been transplanted to the botanical garden. 
It looks exactly like an old man’s head, as it is 
covered with long grey hair, which completely con- 
ceals the thorns: it is raised in boxes filled with 
pieces of the scoria, amongst which it was originally 
found. The garden is full of Humming Birds, which 
feed upon the flower of the Arbol de las Manitos, 
and, to the European visitor, add much to the no- 
velty of the scene. 

Like most Spanish towns, Mexico abounds in 
churches and convents, the interior of which is very 
splendid, particularly that of the Profesa, and the 
great convent of San Francisco. The College of 
Mines is likewise a magnificent building, the plan of 
which does honour to the taste of the architect, (the 
celebrated Tolsa ;) although, from some radical defect 
in the execution, the whole structure is now falling 
into ruins. It is supposed that the piles, upon which 
the foundations were laid, were not driven to the 
depth specified by the contract, in consequence of 
which the whole superstructure has given way, . 
while the lower floor has sunk below the level of 
the street. It is quite melancholy to see magnificent 
rows of columns, windows, and doors, completely out 
of the perpendicular, with walls and staircases crack- 
ing in every direction. The roof, too, in some places, 
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and the ceilings in almost all, are falling in, and a 
very few years will complete the destruction of this 
noble edifice, which ought to have served as a mo- 
nument of the wealth and magnificence of the miners 
of New Spain, at whose expence it was erected. 
The collection of minerals, which the College con- 
tains, is rich, but in the very worst order possible ; 
as are also the models and instruments, though a 
little more attention seems ‘to have been paid to 
them. They are under the care of a Professor, who 
gives lectures on chemistry and mineralogy, alter- 
nately, which were formerly very numerously. at- 
tended. His auditors are now reduced to two or 
three solitary pupils, and the gloom of the vast 
apartments in the interior corresponds but too well 
with the dilapidated state of the building without. 
By far the most disagreeable part of Mexico, at 
the close of 1823, was its Lazzaroni population, 
which rendered the suburbs one continued scene cf 
filth and misery. Twenty thousand of these Le- 
peros infested, at that time, the streets, exhibiting 
a picture of wretchedness to which no words can 
do justice. In addition to the extraordinary natural 
ugliness of the Indian race, particularly when ad- 
vanced in years, all that the most disgusting com- 
bination of dirt and rags could do to increase it was 
done. Dress they had none: a blanket full of ‘holes 
for the man, and a tattered petticoat for the woman, 
formed the utmost extent of the attire of each; and 


the display of their persons, which was the natural 
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consequence of this scarcity of raiment, to a stranger 


was really intolerable. Yet amongst these degraded 
creatures are found men endowed with natural 
powers, which, if properly directed, would soon ren- 
der their situation very different. The wax figures, 
with which Bullock’s exhibition has rendered most 
people in London acquainted, are all made by the 
Leperos, with the rudest possible implements. Some 
of them are beautifully finished, particularly the 
images of the Virgin, many of which have a sweet 
expression of countenance, that must have been bor- 
rowed, originally, from some picture of Murillo’s, for 
it is difficult to believe that the men by whom they 
are made could ever have imagined such a face. It 
is Humboldt, I believe, who remarks that it is to 
imitation that the powers of the copper-coloured 
race are confined: in this they certainly stand unri- 
valled, for while the Academy of San Carlos conti- 
nued open, (a most liberal institution, in which in- 
struction was given in drawing, and models, with 
every thing else required for the use of the students, 
provided at the public expence,) some of the most 
promising pupils were found amongst the least civi- 
lised of the Indian population. They seemed (to 
use the words of the Professor, who was at the head 
of the establishment,) to draw by instinct, and to 
copy whatever was put before them with the utmost 
facility ; but they had no perseverance, soon grew 
tired of such little restraint as the regulations of the 
Academy imposed, and disappeared, after a few les- 
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sons, to return no more. It remains to be seen 
whether any thing can be effected, by a better system 
of government, for a race of men composed of such 
heterogeneous elements. In 1824 they were no- 
thing but a public nuisance. It was hardly possible 
to pass through those parts of the towns, of which 
they had possession; and had it not been for the 
extreme purity of the air, the accumulation of filth 
before their doors must infallibly have produced a 
pestilence. The fear of wandering, by mistake, 
into their territories, which we did, once or twice, 
on our return from distant excursions, induced us 
latterly, to prefer the Tacubaya road to any other, 
because it led at once into the open country, and 
afforded an easy communication with the spacious 
avenues, which extend from the Chapultépéc gate 


in different directions, for nearly two leagues round 


the town. 

Of the state of society in 1824 it is unnecessary 
here to speak, as we saw the Capital under very 
unfavourable circumstances. A civil war, carried 
on with unexampled cruelty on both sides, had de- 
solated the country for thirteen years; and, although 
the contest with Spain was at length decided, the 
disturbances which had arisen in consequence of 
Iturbide’s elevation to the throne, had terminated 
only a few months before our arrival. The form of 
government to be adopted was not definitively de- 
termined upon; for, though the Provinces united 
in a cordial detestation of the yoke of the Mother- 
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country, great differences of opinion prevailed with 
regard to the propriety of substituting a Central, or 
a Federal Republic for her authority. The compo- 
sition of the Executive was exceedingly singular : it 
consisted of Generals Victoria, Bravo, and Negrete, 
each of whom being employed in different commis- 
sions in the Interior, was replaced by a substitute, 
named by the Congress, who exercised the supreme 
authority, in conjunction with his colleagues, until 
the return of the Propietario, (the member originally 
named,) to the Capital. The substitutes in January 
1824 were Messrs. Michelana and Dominguez, with 
General Guerrero, by whom the affairs of the country 
were for some time conducted. A government thus 
constituted, found it no easy task to curb the licen- 
tious spirit which had been generated by the civil 
war ; and there was, consequently, much wildness in 
the appearance of the troops, and no little insubor- 
dination on the part of the officers, of which the in- 
surrection of Lobato afforded a memorable example, 
Means were found to repress both this, and every 
similar attempt to resist the authority of the Su- 
preme Government ; but time was requisite in order 
to efface the demoralizing effects of the Revolution, 
and every thing was still in an incipient state. The 
streets of the Capital were unlighted; the pave- 
ment in many places destroyed, and the principal 
houses shut up; while the general appearance of 
the population bespoke poverty and distress. There 
was hardly a single foreign resident, with the ex- 
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ception of two gentlemen, (Mr. Ruperti, of the house 
of Green and Hartley, and Mr. Staples,) who had 
formed establishments in the city of Mexico, a few 
months before the arrival of the Commission. ‘Trade 
was in a state of absolute stagnation; for most of 
the old Spanish capitalists had withdrawn from the 
country, and no new channel of communication 
with Europe had been opened to supply their place. 
The Mines were in like manner abandoned, and 
all the numberless individuals who depended upon 
these two great sources of national prosperity for 
their subsistence, were reduced to absolute want. 
The effects of such a state of things were felt by 
every class of society, for a great depreciation in the 
value of agricultural produce was the consequence 
of the general distress; and many landed proprie- 
tors, whose incomes, in better times, exceeded fifty 
and sixty thousand dollars, were compelled to reside 
entirely upon their estates, from the impossibility 
of keeping up an establishment in the Capital. The 
seeds of future prosperity were. however, in exist- 
ence, and it was evident that time and tranquillity 
were alone requisite in order to bring them to matu- 
rity. All our inquiries tended to give us a higher 
opinion of the resources of the country; and next 
to Independence, the general, and most anxious wish 
of the population seemed tgbé for peace. I, there- 
fore, quitted the Capital, {where my stay did not 
exceed three weeks, vith a ‘conviction that if it 
should be my fate to revisit it, ‘Tstion'd find things 
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in a very different state; and it is not without satis- 
faction that I reflect upon the manner in which this 


belief was justified by subsequent events. 

Before I left Mexico, I had an opportunity of 
ascertaining the exact nature of the sensations ex- 
cited by an earthquake, and I cannot say that I 
found them sufficiently agreeable to entertain any 
wish for their frequent repetition. On the morn- 
ing of the 14th of January, 1824, we experienced 
a shock of the most unpleasant kind, which last- 
ed about six seconds: the motion was _perpendi- 
cular, not horizontal, and the various noises by 
which it was accompanied, the cracking of the 
doors, the rattling of the windows, and the melan- 
choly howling of the dogs, who are usually the 
first to feel and to announce the approach of an 
earthquake, were well calculated to alarm even the 
least timid. The first shock, which occurred at four 
in the morning, was followed by a succession of 
others, which, though very slight, served to connect 
it with a second very severe one, which took place 
at sunrise. Seventeen other vibrations, so slight as 
to be almost imperceptible to foreigners, were counted 
during the next twenty-four hours, after which 
they ceased, nor have I since experienced any thing 
of the same kind. Earthquakes seldom do any 
serious injury in Mexico; a church or two is some- 
times thrown a little out of the perpendicular, but 
beyond this their effects have not often extended. 
The past, indeed, is no security for the future, in a 
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country every part of which abounds in the traces 
of great volcanic eruptions ; but still, it enables you 
to meet an incipient earthquake with infinitely more 
composure than I at least should feel, under similar 
circumstances, at Caracas, or upon the ruins of 
Callao. The natives are both more sensible than 


strangers of the smaller shocks, and more alarmed 


by them; while even animals give evident indica- 
tions of anxiety at their approach. 

Having given so detailed an account of the first 
journey of the Commission to the Capital, it will be 
unnecessary for me to state any thing with regard 
to my return to the Coast, except that, not being 
encumbered with a carriage, I was enabled to effect 
it in a very short time. I took with me a number 
of baggage-mules very lightly laden, and two good 
horses for myself, and my servant. My escort, 
which the unsettled state of the country rendered 
indispensable, was changed at each of the towns 
through which we passed, so that I proceeded with 
great rapidity. I took the La Pucbla road, (the dis- 
turbances at that place having been entirely settled,) 
and made my first stage to the Venta de Cor- 
d6va, about eight leagues from Mexico, having left 
that town very late in the day. The second day I 
reached La Puebla; the third, Oj5 dé Agua; the 
fourth, Péroté; the fifth, Jalapa, where I passed the 
morning of the sixth day, and from whence I arrived 
at Véracriiz in twenty-four hours, which included 
a few hours rest at Plan del Rio, and Puenté dél 
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Réy. I found the Thetis still at her anchorage, but 
was prevented from embarking by a violent Norte, 
which, with other circumstances, compelled me to 
remain at Veracruz for nearly a week. Fortunately, 
the season was healthy, and the firing from the 


Castle at an end; a suspension of hostilities having 


taken place in consequence of both parties being 
tired of such desultory warfare. I lodged at the 
house of Mr. Smith, (subsequently appointed His 
Majesty’s Vice-Consul,) which was exactly opposite 
the great battery of San Juan de Uloa, and bore 
evidence to the precision with which the guns had 
been brought to bear upon the town, by the number 
of shots which had gone through it. It must have 
been a very uncomfortable residence, from what I 
saw of the effect produced by the opening of the 
batteries one evening, during my stay, which was 
sufficiently unpleasant to have induced me to seek 
other quarters immediately, had not the violence of 
a Norte without rendered it impossible to think of 
a change of abode. Nothing can be more melan- 
choly than the appearance of Veracruz during one 
of these winds. The air is filled with sand, and 
the sky darkened with clouds, while the waves 
are driven with such impetuosity upon the beach, 
that the whole line of coast is one sheet of 
foam. All communication between the shipping 
and the town is suspended, even when at anchor 
under the walls of the Castle, which are not half a 
mile from the pier-head. The rapidity with which 
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these gales come on is equal to their violence. A 
little ripple from the North first indicates their ap- 
proach, and if boats are out, or on shore, not an 
instant should then be lost in placing them in secu- 
rity. Five minutes afterwards I have seen the 
strength of a whole boat’s crew exerted in vain, in 
order to keep the head of the boat towards the sea: 
they sometimes succeeded in carrying it through the 
shoal water off Mocambo Point, but, as soon as 
they trusted to their oars, they were driven back 


again, and compelled to abandon the attempt. The 


only consolation in these cases is the reflection that, 
as long as the Norte lasts, there is no danger in 
the detention on shore. It purifies the atmosphere, 
and seems to destroy for the time the seeds of that 
terrible disorder, the “ Vomito,” which at other sea- 
sons proves so fatal to foreigners, upon the whole 
Eastern Coast of New Spain. This fever, which is 
very similar to the worst species of the Yellow 
Fever common throughout the West Indies, takes 
its name from one of its symptoms, the black vomit, 
(vomito prieto,) by which dissolution is usually pre- 
ceded. At Veracruz its cause has been sought in 
the local peculiarities of the situation, and there is 
little doubt that the exhalations from the marshes 
which surround the town, must have a tendency to 
increase the virulence of the disorder. But through- 
out the Gulph of Mexico, the Vomito has made its 
appearance wherever a number of Kuropeans have 
been assembled for the purposes of trade. At Tdm- 
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picd, where it was little known, or, at least, little 


remarked, before 1821, it is now almost as prevalent 
as at Veracruz; and New Orleans, to the extreme 
North of the Gulph, being subject to it during the 
hot months of the year, it is probable that all the 
intervening line of Coast will be found exposed to 
this scourge, when the arrival of Foreigners shall 
call into activity the latent malaria, which appears 
not to act upon the Natives with similar violence. 
In them it produces Frios, (Agues,) from which 
many suffer during the summer months, and _ to 
which Europeans who have survived the Vomito 
are likewise liable; while with others it leads to a 
bilious fever of so very virulent a nature, that unless 
the most powerful remedies are immediately em- 
ployed, there is but little time for medicine to act. 
In many recent cases, the disorder has proved fatal 
on the third day. Those who survive the fifth are 
almost out of danger, if they have sufficient stamina 
to carry them through their convalescence; but 
there is such a total prostration of strength, that 
nature often fails at the moment when the most 
sanguine hopes of recovery are entertained. 

One peculiarity of this disease is the facility with 
which it is contracted. There have been instances 
of individuals who have not even passed through the 
town of Veracruz, but have got into a litter upon 
the beach, and taken the road to Jalapa within a 
quarter of an hour after leaving the ship, who have 
nevertheless carried with them the seeds of the dis- 
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order, and died of it upon the road. I should be 
inclined however to think that these must have been 
persons of a particularly nervous disposition, whose 
very anxiety exposed them to additional danger, by 
creating great mental irritation, and with it a pre- 
disposition to fever. Precautions ought not indeed 
to be neglected, but the best are temperance, and 
abstinence from wine on the voyage out, so as to 
produce a good habit of body before arriving on the 
Coast. Any unnecessary stay at Veracruz, and too 
great an exposure to the sun, should also be avoided ; 
but in all other respects a predestinarian would have 
a much better chance of escaping, than a man over- 
anxious to hurry the preparations for his departure 
in a country where, without the exertion of some- 
thing far beyond any ordinary patience, very little 
can be effected. On reaching the level of the En- 
cérr6, it is supposed that all danger of infection 
ceases. It is at least certain that the Vomito never 
spreads amongst the inhabitants of Jalapa, or of the 
villages upon the higher parts of the road to that 
place, in which poorer travellers sometimes stop to 
die. As far as Plan del Rio its ravages are occa- 
sionally felt: it is probable that the disease is in- 
digenous there, as at Veracruz, for Humboldt denies 
that it can be communicated by infection, or con- 
tagion, and states that there is nothing in the air of 
a sick man’s chamber that could render the miasmata, 
which might exhale from it, dangerous to those 
around him. Be this as it may, the rarefaction of 
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the air in the higher regions exempts them from 
such visitations; and although the disorder may 
prove fatal to the patient, it has never been known 
to extend to those who attend him. 

When once contracted, however, removal to a 
more healthy region is of no avail; the Vomito runs 


its course with equal violence at Jalapa, and on 
the Coast, and the event depends entirely upon the 
strength of the sufferer. In general it is remarked 


that the most robust in appearance are the first to 
sink under the attack: women are less liable to it 
than men, and very young children have, I believe, 
never been known to be affected by it. There is 
a difference too between the inhabitants of the 
Southern parts of Spain, or Italy, and other Eu- 
ropeans ; the first being less frequently visited with 
the disorder, while very few natives of a Northern 
climate, if they become residents, for any time, at 
Veracruz, are known to escape it. Like the small- 
pox, it seldom visits the same person twice. Those 
who survive the first attack, particularly if it be a 
severe one, consider themselves as acclimatés, and 
think no farther precautions necessary. The in- 
habitants of the Table-land of Mexico are even more 
liable than Foreigners to be seized with the Vomito 
on visiting the Coast. This is probably owing to 
the suddenness of the transition: the rapidity of the 
descent from Pérdté allows no time for the body to 
become seasoned to the moist heat of the Tropics, 


so different from the dry and rarefied atmosphere of 
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the higher country: all the pores are opened at once, 
and the general relaxation of the system necessarily 
renders them peculiarly susceptible of disease. Few 
of the muleteers of the Interior will descend lower 
than Jalapa during the hot months, (from the end 
of April to the beginning of October,) and when 
they do, it is lamentable to see the poor wretches, 
as I have done more than once, actually dying upon 
the road. When they can no longer sit their mules, 
they stretch themselves out under the first tree or 
shrub that will afford them protection from the sun, 
wrap up their heads in their blankets, and meet their 
fate with that composure, which, in every part of 
the New World, seems to be one of the characte- 
. ristics of the Indian race. 

During this season, the Government couriers are 
changed at Jalapa, and no one, who is not compelled 
to do so by business of the most urgent nature, 
thinks of visiting the Zierra Caliente. Commerce 
is nearly at a stand; and it is only upon the ap- 
proach of the autumnal equinox that business begins 
to be again transacted with any sort of activity. 
From the middle of October till the end of March, 
if the winter be not unusually mild, Veracruz, though 
never a safe, is at least not a very dangerous re- 
sidence. 

The Nortes, though inconvenient for the shipping, 
are infinitely preferable to the almost certain de- 
struction of the crew with which the fatigue of un- 
shipping the cargo of a merchant-vessel in summer 
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would be attended; and while they continue, the 
unhealthy season is seldom known to commence. 
There have been instances, indeed, of deaths from 
Vomito in the months of November and December, 
but these are exceedingly rare, and would probably 
be found, if inquired into, to have proceeded from 
some incautious exposure, or excess, on the part of 
the sufferer.* In an ordinary year, I should have 
no objection to pass through Veracruz at any time 
between October and March: indeed, with proper 
precautions, I should think that it might be done 
without very great risk much later in the year. The 
persons most likely to suffer would be servants, and 
persons of that class, who often will not be induced 
to prepare themselves for landing beforehand, and, 
when on shore, are either excessively apprehensive, 
or unnecessarily imprudent. Amongst these the 
mortality is sometimes very great. In 1826, a num- 
ber of Frenchmen, mostly in inferior stations of life, 


who had come to Veracruz pour chercher fortune, 


were swept away at once; the want of hospitals, 
which have not been properly re-organized since the 
Revolution, rendering the progress of the disease 
coubly rapid. In 1825, a terrible instance of the 


* In November J]826, Mr. Oxley, a gentleman who had 
been travelling for some time in Mexico.on the account of some 
great Manchester houses, died at Veracruz of the Vomito, after 
having purposely delayed his departure from the Capital from 
July to October, in order to select the most favourable time 
for it, 
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effects of the climate in cases where exposure to the 
sun is unavoidable, occurred. In consequence of 
some delay in the completion of the Real del Monte 
steam-engines, the expedition, which was entrusted 
with the charge {of conveying them up the country, 
under the orders of Captain Colquhoun, did not 
reach Veracruz until the commencement of the sick- 
ly season; and out of this small party fifteen men 
were buried near the spot where the disembarkation 
of the machinery was effected. The attempt to 
remove it inland was of course abandoned, until the 
commencement of the winter, but it is grievous to 
reflect upon the waste of life which was occasioned 
by a little miscalculation with regard to the time on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Of the mode of treatment adopted in cases of 
Vomito at Veracruz I am wholly ignorant. The 
natives do not willingly resort to the violent mea- 
sures which are common in the West Indies, and 
which, where the patient is sufficiently strong to 
support them, undoubtediy cut short the disease at 
once. They usually employ medicines of a less 
decided character, such as olive oil, and infusions 
of various kinds, which if not very effective as reme- 
dies, at least do no harm.* In such cases, the pa- 


* Mr. Carrington, who came out to Mexico in April 1826, 
and afterwards resided for nearly a year with me, got over the 
Vomito at Jalapa, by a negative treatment of this sort. He 
arrived there in a state of delirium, having been seized with 


the disorder upon the road, and was immediately forced to take 
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tient, if he survives, is indebted for his recovery to 


the goodness of his own constitution. This, at least, 
is the language of our English physicians, though 
I have seen the copious bleedings, and still more 
copious use of calomel, which our sailors endure at 
Jamaica, prove fatal at once, when tried upon the less 
robust constitution of a Spaniard. No clever medical 
man has yet practised at Veracruz. An American 
doctor, who was very successful there in the early 
part of 1826, was carried off by the disease himself 
at the end of the season; and no good account has 
been given, either by him, or any one else, of the 
change which the late influx of foreigners has pro- 
duced in the proportion of the number of deaths 
to that of the persons attacked by the fever, which 
Humboldt states, in the best of the Veracruz hos- 
pitals, (in 1804,) not to have exceeded sixteen in 
the hundred. The Vomito has become, I believe, 
much more generally fatal, since natives from so 
many of the Northern parts of Europe have been 
exposed to its action: I know, however, some in- 
stances of persons who have escaped, and whose 
general health has been even improved by the dan- 
gerous crisis which they have undergone.* 


a large tumbler of oil and lemon-juice, by the master of the 
inn. Youth, (he was only nineteen,) and a good habit of body, 
probably contributed still more effectually to save him, which 
they did after a severe struggle. 

* Amongst the most remarkable of these instances I might 
mention Don Rafael Beraza, who is employed as King’s Mes- 
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Neither the natives of Veracruz, nor the black 
population, are subject to the Vomito. By natives, 
I do not mean the inhabitants of the whole Pro- 
vince, (for those on the Slope of the Cordillera 
dread a journey to the Coast as much as those who 
descend at once from the Table-land,) but indivi- 
duals born in the town of Veracruz, or in the 7zerra 
Caliente immediately around it. These seem to 
enjoy a special exemption from the dangers of the 
climate, and, strange as it may appear, they do not 
lose it even if they are removed at an early age from 
their native shore, and pass several successive years 
in countries, the natives of which cannot sustain the 
heat of the Tropics without imminent danger. I 
am myself acquainted with one young man, of a 
most respectable Veracruz family, who, after having 
been sent to receive his education at Paris, Ham- 
burg, and Madrid, returned to Veracruz at the very 
worst period of the sickly season of 1821, (which 
was remarkably vioclent,) after an absence of ten 
years, and remained there, without the slightest ap- 
prehension of danger, for nearly six weeks. 

Whether the rule is a general one, or whether his 
was an exception, due, perhaps, to the very free- 
dom from anxiety, which the conviction of his own 
safety produced, is a question well worthy of inves- 


senger to the Mission in Mexico, and who, having survived the 
first attack, now performs the journey to Veracruz on horse- 
back with his dispatches, once or twice a month, in the very 


worst seasons, without apprehension or inconvenience. 
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tigation: the general belief of the country is de- 
cidedly in favour of the first supposition. 

I have been led into details which belong of right 
to a later period than that comprehended in this 
Section, by my wish to state connectedly all the 
facts with which I am acquainted relative to a dis- 
order, the nature of which, as our commercial inter- . 
course with Mexico becomes more extensive, it will 
be of infinite importance to ascertain. 

It is to be hoped that the attention of some com- 
petent person will soon be drawn to the subject ; 
for although it is hardly to be expected that art can 
devise a remedy for a disease, the seeds of which 
seem to lie in the action of the sun upon the mass 
of rank vegetation, which, wherever there is water, 
a Tropical climate is sure to engender; still, there 
is little doubt that its effects upon the human frame 
will be less dangerous, in proportion as they are 
better understood. Great indeed will be the benefit 
conferred upon mankind, by him to whom the 
merit of even a moderately efficacious treatment of 
the Vomito is first due. Most fortunately, its 
ravages are confined exclusively to the land, few 
or none of the ships, in which common precautions 
are taken, and the men not unnecessarily exposed, 
having suffered from the fever. ‘This has been par- 
ticularly remarked of our men of war, many of 
which have remained at anchor off Veracruz, on 
different occasions, five or six weeks, and yet have 
left it with a clean bill of health. In vessels where 
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solitary cases of Vomito have occurred, it has not 
spread on board, unless where several of the men 
have been exposed to the action of similar exciting 
causes, in which case the vessel itself at last be- 
comes a foyer, or receptacle, of those miasmata, by 
which the disorder is supposed to be propagated. 
The whole crew is then exposed to the utmost 
danger; but such instances are exceedingly rare, 
and with the attention that is now paid to clean- 
liness and ventilation, they may be expected rather 
to diminish, than to increase. The Thetis buried 
only one man during the seven weeks which she 
passed at the anchorage of Sacrificios, and he died 
of a disease in the heart. 

On the 5th of February, 1824, I returned on 
board, and we sailed for England the same morning. 
In crossing the Gulph we met with a severe Norther, 
which, however, was much more disagreeable in its 
effects, than while it actually lasted, as it threw the 
whole volume of water into such a commotion that 
we had not a quiet moment afterwards for severai 
days. I still recollect with pleasure the relief which 
we experienced, after passing five whole days with 
our quarter-boats alternately under water, as we 
glided past the Morro, and entered the magnificent 
harbour of the Havana, where there was neither 
a ripple to be seen on the surface, nor the slightest 
motion to be felt in the ship. The transition to 


such a perfectly quiescent state, to a young sailor 
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like myself, was inexpressibly delightful, nor have 
three subsequent voyages made me forget it. 

We were ten days in reaching the Havana from 
Veracruz, and ten more in the Island, notwithstand- 
ing which we anchored within the Plymouth Break- 
water on the 17th of March, after a passage of 
twenty-one days. 

Few ships have performed the voyage in so short 


atime. We were only thirty-one days at sea be- 


tween Veracruz and Devonport. 
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SECTION III. 


SECOND VISIT TO MEXICO IN 1825.—STATE OF 
LA PUEBLA.—DESCRIPTION OF HUEHUETOCA, 
AND TEZCUCO.—ROUTE TO CUAUTLA AMIL- 
PAS. 


I PASSED the whole of the Summer and Autumn 
of 1824 in England, but in December I received 


orders to prepare immediately for my return to 
Mexico, where I had the honour of being entrusted, 
subsequently, in conjunction with Mr. Morier, with 
the negotiation of the Treaty, which it was the in- 
tention of His Majesty’s Government to conclude 
with New Spain, in common with the other South 


American States. 

On the 8th of January, 1825, I left London, 
and on the 18th, after being detained some days at 
Devonport by contrary winds, we embarked on 
board His Majesty’s ship Egeria, commanded by 
Captain Roberts, and commenced, for the second 
time, a voyage, which a few years will, I suppose, 
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render so ordinary a transaction that it will be little 
more thought of than the passage from Dover to 
Calais. Our party was an uncomfortably large one, 
considering the size of the vessel, as, in addition to 
Mrs. Ward, Mr. Ball, and Dr. Wilson, who, with 
myself, formed the Mexican passengers, there were 
Colonel Campbell and two other gentlemen belong- 
ing to the Mission in Columbia, whom the Egeria 
was directed to land at Carthagena, on their way 
to Bogota. It was only by dint of great good hu- 
mour, and kindness on the part of Captain Roberts, 
and a spirit of mutual accommodation amongst all 
the other members of the party, that we were enabled 
to stow ourselves away at all, and when we got into 
the warmer latitudes, we suffered not a little from 
the effects of being so crowded. 

We had some very bad weather on first sailing, 
but left it behind us, with the Bay of Biscay, and 
reached Madeira on the eighth morning after our 
departure from Devonport. There we remained 
only twenty-four hours. From Funchal we had a 
run of twenty-one days to Barbadoes, where there 


is little novelty, or beauty to describe; for although 
the grove of Cocoa-nuts on the beach is rather pic- 


turesque, the effect is destroyed, on approaching the 

town, by the intermixture of the very worst style 

of English houses, with the productions of a climate, 

to which they are particularly ill adapted. Nothing 

can be more uncomfortable, on a sultry day, than 

the small boarded rooms, sash windows, and narrow 
VOL... If. S 
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passages, into which an abode of this kind is divided ; 
yet both at Gibraltar, and in the West Indies, we 
seem to have preferred this system of wholesale archi- 
tectural transplantation to the adoption of the corri- 
dors and verandas of our French and Spanish neigh- 
bours. In the country residences of the Planters, 
more taste is shown, and a better idea of comfort 
entertained ; but in the town, there is nothing but 
the black population, and a glowing sky, to denote 
that one is separated from England by 37 degrees 
of latitude, and some thousand miles of sea. 

Five days’ sail carried us from Barbadoes to Car- 
thagena, the hottest, dullest, dryest, and most 
dreary place that I have almost ever seen. Yet, 
it is said not to be unhealthy, and, though much 
frequented by Foreigners, there have hitherto been 
but few instances of the Vomito, so prevalent at 
Veracruz. The disorder which proved so fatal to 
the Scylla, in 1826, (she lost at Carthagena her cap- 
tain, two-thirds of the officers, and almost all the 
crew,) is supposed to have originated on board, 
as it has been ascertained that there was no sick- 
ness in the town at the time. This exemption 
from disease is probably owing to the extreme dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, as compared with the Mex- 
ican coast. When we were at Carthagena, it was 
said not to have rained for two whole years, and 
the marshes in the vicinity of the town were nearly 
dry. Colonel Campbell took leave of us here to 
commence his voyage up the Magdalena. From his 
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description of the heat, the privations, and the 
annoyances from insects of all kinds, which must be 
endured during the six weeks’ confinement on board 
one of the long river-boats, in which the voyage to 
Honda is performed, before you commence the ascent 
to Bodgdta, it seems evident that a new era in 
Diplomacy must be dated from the opening of our 
communications with the New World. It was, 
hitherto, thought rather an easy, luxurious sort of 
mctier ; but a Diplomatist in America requires 
stamina as well as head, and must have a talent for 
undergoing a good deal of very rough work, as well 
as for managing a delicate negotiation. Colonel 
Campbell was blessed with a frame of iron, and 
performed, for the second time, in perfect safety, 
what many would have found an arduous task ; but 
one of the gentlemen who accompanied him, (Mr. 
Wood,) has since died a victim to the climate, on a 


journey to Quit, from Gityaquil, at which place he 


resided as Consul for about a year. 

From Carthagena we made no land until we saw 
the Island of Pines, (off the coast of Cuba,) Captain 
Roberts having kept to the Southward of the Pedro 
shoals in order to avoid Port Royal. Few ships 
sailing under Admiralty Orders like coming too near 
to an Admiral’s Flag, particularly on a rich and 
unhealthy station, where there is a possibility of 
being detained, and a certainty of being obliged to 
pay tithes upon whatever freight may be procured 
for Europe. On the 5th of March we made Cape 


s 2 
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San Antonio, from which point there are two modes 
of steering for Veracruz. ‘The first is to run up 
as high as 24 North latitude, by which means all 
the shoals and rocks that we are yet acquainted 
with, between the Island of Cuba and the Main- 
land, are left to the Southward; and the second, to 
keep within the shoals, and close along shore, pass- 
ing between the Bank of Sisal and the town, with 
the coast of Yiicaétan constantly in view, from about 
88 to near 91 of West longitude. In steering the 
first course, it requires a slant of wind from the 
North to reach Veracruz, and this it would be 
in vain to look for between the months of May and 
October; but at all other times, in as far as a 
landsman may presume to give an opinion upon 
such a subject, I should think it by far the safest 
line to take, on account of the extreme shallowness 
of the water near the coast of Yticdtan. and the 
very inaccurate manner in which the reefs between 
Campeche and Veracruz are laid down. On the 6th 


of March, (in West longitude 88,) we had soundings 


in 22 fathoms, and on the night of the 8th, we were 
very near terminating our voyage at some distance 
from the place of our original destination. We had 
lost sight of land for upwards of twenty-four hours, 
and were running down, in the direction of Vera- 
cruz, with a beautiful breeze of about eight knots, 
when one of the leadsmen, whom Captain Roberts 
had taken the precaution of keeping in the chains, 


with orders to continue soundings every quarter of an 
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hour, suddenly obtained soundings in eight fathoms ; 
the next cast of the lead gave seven fathoms; the 
third six; and although all hands were turned up 
to put the ship about, if she had not obeyed the helm 
instantly, we should none of us, in all probability, 
ever have seen land again. ‘There was a good deal 
of sea running, and the Egeria was an eld vessel, 
so that if she had struck, she must have gone to 
pieces. It has been since ascertained that there 
is only one fathom of water upon the centre of this 
dangerous shoal, with which the Spaniards them- 
selves were long unacquainted. I was told at Vera- 
cruz that its discovery was supposed to account for 
the disappearance of a number of small vessels en- 
gaged in the Campeche Trade, which had been lost, 
without any thing being ever heard of them after- 
wards. It lies in Latitude 19.35, Longitude 92.32, 
Las Arcas, (as laid down in our charts,) bearing 
North 36.15, East 40 miles. 

On the 11th of March we reached Veracruz with- 
out any farther interruption. The news of the pro- 
jected Treaty had been received two days before, 
by the Jamaica Mail, and nothing, certainly, could 
exceed the enthusiasm excited in every part of the 
country by the intelligence of a resolution on the 
part of His Majesty’s Government, which was natu- 
rally regarded as the definitive recognition of Mexi- 
can Independence. From Veracruz to the Capital, 
but one feeling was displayed ; and in every village 
through which we passed, we received proofs of its 
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sincerity ; for the wishes of the Government were 
seconded by the inhabitants, who vied with each 
other in loading us with marks of attention and 
kindness. 

From the moment that we approached the shores 
of Veracruz, an astonishing difference became visible 
in the state and appearance of every thing around 
us. The Castle was, indeed, still held by a Spanish 
garrison, and the harbour closed, in consequence, 
to Foreign vessels, but the firing had long ceased, 
the siege being converted into a blockade, in which 
a number of Mexican schooners and gun-boats were 
employed, while the Castle was occasionally supplied 
with fresh provisions by the Spanish flotilla from 
the Havana. The Island of Sacrificios, where we 
again anchored, and which I had left, a year before, 
a barren and desolate spot, upon which Sir John 
Phillimore used to turn out the bullocks bought for 
his ship’s company, had been converted into a re- 
gular fortification, under which the Mexican gun- 
boats sought protection on the approach of the 
Spanish fleet. M6camb6 too had assumed a for- 
midable appearance. In both places the Independent 
flag was flying, and at the anchorage ground there 
were more merchant vessels of different countries 
assembled, than had entered the Ports of Mexico 
in the whole year of 1823. On the morning of our 
landing, nothing could be prettier than this scene, 
the ships being all dressed in their colours, and the 
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batteries from the shore and the Island answering 
each other with alternate guns, as we rowed in to 
the pier-head, where we were received by the Go- 
vernor of Veracruz, General Rincon, and all his 
Staff. General Victoria had been summoned from 
this post some months before, in order to assume 
the more arduous situation of President. 

A small portion of the population of the town 
had returned to it since the cessation of hostilities 
with the Castle, but its appearance was still melan- 
choly and desolate; very few of the houses of the 
more wealthy inhabitants being as yet occupied. 

The weather began to be sultry, but the town — 
was healthy, which was a fortunate circumstance 
for us, as we were forced to remain there two whole 
days, before we could get our baggage disembarked, 
and complete our preparations for commencing our 
journey to the Capital. 

I had taken every precaution, however, to have 
things made up into proper sizes for carriage by 
mules, before we left England; and by this means, 
as we had no large chests to cut up, and their con- 
tents to distribute into two or three others, (which 
was the case, in more than one instance, on our first 
voyage,) we were enabled to get into marching order 
in less time than could have been expected from the 
largeness of the party, and the quantity of baggage 
which the prospect of a long residence had ren- 


dered necessary. 
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Mrs. Ward performed the journey in a litter, a 
description of which the accompanying sketch will 
render unnecessary. 


It is by no means an uncomfortable conveyance 
in a wild country, particularly where riding, or the 
violent motion of a carriage over roads intersected 
by gullies, and covered with fragments of rock, must 
have proved dangerous; as in Mrs. Ward’s case, who 
was at that time so near her first confinement, that 
she was hardly expected to reach the capital in 
safety. All the rest of the party rode. At the 
Mandantial, we were met by an officer, whom General 
Barragan, the Governor of the State of Veracruz, 
had sent to receive us, with a whole cargo of wine, 
porter, and refreshments of every kind. At Puente 
del Rey, where we slept the first night, we found a 
most abundant supper in waiting, and lodgings pre- 
pared for us in the only brick house in the place, 
which had been built since my first visit. At Plan 
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del Rio similar attentions were shown; and at 
Jalapi, where we were most luxuriously lodged in 
the house of Madame Santa Ana, we were welcomed 


by General Barragan himself, and his very pleasing 


wife, with a kindness and hospitality such as I have 
seldom seen equalled. 

We remained one day at Jalapa, in order to be 
present at a dinner given by General Barragan, at 
which we met all the Authorities, both civil and 
military, and almost every person of respectability, 
in or near the town. Most of those present had 
already called upon us in the course of the morning, 
during the whole of which the house in which we 
lodged had been literally crowded with visitors. 
Nothing could be more pleasing to an Englishman 
than the feelings evinced upon this occasion. ‘Toasts 
were given, and verses recited in commemoration 
of the connexion about to be established between 
the two countries ; and although many of the golden 
visions which were then entertained, have not yet 
been realised, enough has been gained by Mexico, 
and by England, to demonstrate the advantages 
which both may derive from this connexion, in pro- 
portion as each becomes better acquainted with the 
wants and capabilities of the other. 

The scene altogether was one of general—of na- 
tional excitement; and I shall always look back 
to it with pleasure, as one most gratifying to me, 
because most honourable to my country. 

On the 18th we left Jalapa, still the guests of 
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the State of Veracruz, to whose hospitality we were 
indebted for excellent lodgings both at Lis Vigas, 
and at Tépéydgualcd, with which we were provided 
by orders of the Governor. At Ndpdliicdi, where 
we slept on the 20th, we found that similar pre- 
cautions had been taken by the authorities of La 
Puébla, in whose territories we then were; and 
when we reached the Capital of that State, on the 
21st, after a most excellent dinner, which we found 


waiting for us on the road at Am6dzdqtie, we were 


lodged by the Governor, Don José Maria Caldéron, 
in his own house, where, notwithstanding the large- 
ness of our party, he insisted upon accommodating 
us all. 

La Puebla was formerly a town inferior only to 
the Capital in extent and population. It contains 
at present about 50,000 inhabitants, and is. an im- 
portant place, as being the seat both of the richest 
Bishoprick in the country, and of the most extensive 
manufactures of cotton, earthenware, and wool. The 
streets, like those of Mexico, are rectangular, spa- 
cious, and airy. The houses low, but roomy, and 
the apartments mostly paved with porcelain, and 
adorned with Fresco paintings on the stuccoed walls. 
The country around is rich, but naked, being totally 
devoid of trees, with the exception of the Pinal, a 
pine forest, (as the name implies,) which extends 
from within a league and a half of Nopalica, to 
about five leagues from the gates of La Puebla, 
where cultivation re-commences. The whole dis- 
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tance is about twelve leagues. The road through 
the Pinal is extremely bad, and dangerous in un- 
settled times, the forest being the favourite haunt 
of banditti, who sometimes assemble there in con- 
siderable numbers for a coup de main; but our es- 
cort was too strong for us to feel any apprehensions 
of an attack. 

We remained during the whole of the 22nd at 
La Puebla, as the Governor, whose hospitality and 


friendly disposition towards every Englishman of 


respectability who visits the town, I have ever found 
the same, would not hear of our passing a shorter 
time with him, than we had done at Jalapa with 
General Barragan. The delay afforded us‘an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Cathedral, a magnificent build- 
ing, in the construction of which the Angels them- 
selves are said to have taken a very active part. 
It is regarded by the Indians, and by a large propor- 
tion of the female Spanish population, as a well- 
authenticated fact, that during the time that the walls 
of the edifice were constructing, two messengers 
from heaven descended every night, and added to 
their height exactly as much as had been raised, by 
the united efforts of the labourers, during the day. 
With such assistance the work advanced at a pro- 
digious rate, and was brought to a conclusion in a 
much shorter space of time than could have been 
effected by human exertions alone. It is in grateful 
commemoration of this event that the name of the 
town, “La Puebla de los Angeles,” was assumed ; and 
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as. all the details of it are recorded with singular 
care in the convents, which have since been built 
upon this favoured spot, there is little danger of 
their not being handed down to posterity, in all 
the purity in which they are now preserved. 

But whether of divine or human origin, the Ca- 
thedral is a very fine building, and the riches of the 
interior are worthy of a country that has produced, 
during the last two centuries, nearly two-thirds of 
the whole of the silver raised annually in the world. 
The lofty candlesticks, the balustrade, the lamps, 
and all the ornaments of the principal altar, are of 
massive silver; and the effect produced by such 
magnificence, in conjunction with the beauty of the 
columns of native marble by which the roof is sup- 
ported, is very striking. We were not, however, 
allowed to admire them long in peace, for, notwith- 
standing the presence of Madame Caldéron, and two 
or three aides-de-camp of the Governor, the curiosity 
excited by the first appearance of an English woman 
was so ungovernable, that the great imarket-place, 
through which the carriage had passed, transferred 
in a moment by far the largest portion of its inmates 
to the Cathedral, where the crowd soon became so 
great, that, although no incivility was intended, it 
was quite impossible for us to remain. La Puebla 
contained, at that time, a Lazzaroni population 
nearly as numerous as that of the Capital; a naked 
and offensive race, whom you cannot approach 
without pollution, or even behold without disgust. 
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I do not know any thing in nature more hideous than 
an old Indian woman, with all the deformities of her 
person displayed, as they usually are, by a dress 
which hardly covers a tenth part of her body ; and 
in La Puebla, in consequence of the numerous con- 
vents in which alms were distributed, these objects 
were particularly numerous. We were too happy 
to escape by a different door from that by which 
we had entered, and to take refuge in the carriage. 
We left La Puebla on the 22d of March, and 
slept at San Martin, taking the road through Cho- 
lula to that place, in order to obtain a better view 
of the old Mexican Tédcalli, or Pyramid, of which 
Humboldt’s work contains so detailed a description. 
The base of this Pyramid comprises a square of 
about 1773 feet ; the height is 54 metres, or 177 
feet. It is truncated, and, on the spacious platform 
in which it terminates, the Conquerors have erected 
a Chapel, as if to mark the substitution of another 
creed, and another race, for the nation by whose 
united exertions this stupendous monument must 
have been raised. The whole mass is formed of 
alternate layers of unburnt bricks and clay, and is 
now overgrown with thick shrubs, amongst which 
clouds of Tortolas, (a small wood pigeon,) are 
found. Its structure is said by Baron Humboldt to 
present a curious analogy with that of the Temple 
of Belus at Babylon, and of the Pyramids of Egypt. 
Its object was undoubtedly religious, but as its 
construction is ascribed to the Toltecs, a nation 
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which preceded the Aztecs in their emigration to- 
wards the South, the exact nature of the rites to 
which it was dedicated can only be conjectured. It 
may have served for the performance of human 
sacrifices in the sight of the assembled tribe ; or as 
a place of defence in the event of ‘an unexpected 
attack :—perhaps the two objects were combined, 
for, in the siege of Mexico, the most obstinate re- 
sistance was made in the vicinity of the great tem- 
ple, (which resembled in form, though not in size, 
the Teocallis of Choliila and Téotihudcan,) from 
the summit of which the priests are said to have 
encouraged the warriors by whom the great stair- 
case and platform were defended. 

The view from the Pyramid of Cholila embraces 
the three great Volcanoes, and the Malinché, with 
a finely cultivated country covering the interven- 
ing space. The town of Cholla lies immediately 
below the platform, reduced, like the rival State of 
Tlascala, which is separated from it by the Malinché, 
to a mere shadow of its former greatness; bui stili 
indicating, by the size of its Plaza, the extent of 
ground which the city formerly covered. The fer- 
tility of the plain around is very great, as from the 
vicinity of the two great mountains Popdcatépétl, 
and Istaccihuatl, a constant supply of water for irri- 
gation can be obtained: it abounds in Haciendas 
de Trigo, (Corn estates,) many of which, in good 
years, are said to produce Wheat in the proportion 
of eighty to one to the seed. This fertility termi- 
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nates a little beyond San Martin, where the passage 
of the mountains, that separate La Puebla from 
Mexico, commences. 

Cortes, on his march towards Mexico, opened a 
road for his army between the two mountains, but 
this has long been abandoned, and the line of com- 
munication now passes to the East of Ist&ccihuitl, 
where, though the ground is very rugged, and in 
one part, (the Barranca de Juanés,) attains the 
height of 10,486 feet, carriages are nevertheless able 
to pass. From San Martin, which is seven leagues 
from La Puebla by the direct road, to the Venta 
de Tésméliicds, (about three leagues,) the ascent is 
very gentle, amounting only to 557 feet: but in the 
next four leagues, which extend to Rio Frio, and 
the Barranca de Juanés, there is a difference of 
2,219 feet. 

From the summit of the Barranca to the Valley 
of Ténochtitlan, or Mexico, there is a gradual de- 
scent, which becomes almost imperceptible on reach- 
ing the Venta de Chalcéd, where Humboldt found 
the elevation to be exactly the same as that of San 
Martin on the opposite side of the range, viz. 7,711 
feet. 

Nothing can be finer than the first view of the 
Valley of Mexico as it bursts upon you from a little 
above the Venta de Cord6va, with all its lakes, 
rocks, villages, and Haciendas, scattered around the 
Capital in one vast basin. It is impossible not to 


be struck with so magnificent a scene. 
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We had been detained too long in crossing the 
mountains, to attempt to reach Mexico on the even- 
ing of the 24th, and we accordingly took up our 
quarters for the night at the Hacienda de la Buena 
Vista, which, unlike many other Haciendas with 


names of equal promise, we found fully deserving 


of its appellation, from the beauty of its situation. 
It is just far enough within the range of mountains 
to render their outline distinctly visible, while it 
is sufficiently elevated above the valley to give the 
eye a very extensive range. All the best rooms of 
the house were, as usual, placed at our disposal ; 
so that up to the last moment of our journey there 
was no diminuticn of those attentions, of which we 
had been the object from its commencement. In 
recording them I cannot be suspected of vanity, for 
they were not shown to me as an individual, but 
were intended to mark the feelings which the Mex- 
icans, in general, entertain towards the country 
which I had the honour of representing ; and most 
sincerely do I hope that those feelings may long 
remain unchanged. 

On the morning of the 25th of March, we reached 
the Capital. We were met about two leagues from 
the gates by a number of English residents, not 
one of whom, with the exception of Mr. Ruperti, 
was established in the country at the time of my 
first visit, and their presence was alone sufficient 
to indicate the improvements which I was called 
upon, at almost every step, to remark. Not a house 
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was unoccupied, and the busy activity of the streets 
formed an agreeable contrast to their melancholy 
aspect in January 1824. 

Indeed, from the moment that I landed, I had 
been struck with the progress which, in one year, 
the country had made. There was everywhere an 
appearance of more settled habits, more subordi- 


nation amongst the military, and more respect for 


the civil authorities ; while the long files of mules 
which we continually passed on their way from the 
Coast to the Capital, afforded evident proofs of an 
increase of activity in trade. In the town of Mex- 
ico it was already difficult to procure a tolerable 
house, without paying a T'raspaso,* the amount of 
which competition had rendered enormous. In 
good situations I have known eight, ten, twelve, 
and even twenty thousand dollars paid, in order 
to obtain possession of nothing but bare walls and 
windows, with the probability of being obliged to lay 
out half as much more in order to make the house 
secure and habitable. In 1823, one fifth part of 
the sum would have been sufficient. 

The distance from Rid Frid to the Venta de Cor- 
dova is five leagues; from thence to the Capital 
eight. The Hacienda of Buena Vista lies about 
half a league out of the direct road. The whole 
distance from La Puebla to Mexico may be taken 


* A Traspaso is a fine paid by the tenant, for which he is 
to receive a compensation on giving up the house, not from 
the proprietor, but from the person who succeeds himself. 
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at 27 leagues, or 70 English miles. By sleeping at 
Rio Frio, the journey may be divided into twe 
fatiguing days; but without a change of mules at 
the Venta de Cordova it is not easy to accomplish it. 
On horseback, the time employed depends entirely 
upon the number of relays. 

In January 1826, on Mr. Morier’s return from 
England with the second Treaty, circumstances 
occurred which made me particularly desirous to 
see him before his arrival in the Capital; and in 
order to accomplish this with the least possible loss 
of time, I stationed my own horses at proper dis- 
tances upon the road. The first was placed at Isti- 
paliica, the second at Rio Frio, and the third at 
San Martin, while a fourth carried me the seven 
leagues from San Cosme to Istapdliicd. I left the 
gates of Mexico at half past seven o'clock, and 
reached General Calderon’s house in La Puebla at 
a quarter past three, having accomplished the jour- 
ney, without difficulty, in eight hours and a quarter, 
aithough, from the uature of the ground, it was not 
supposed that the distance could be performed in 
so short a time. I remained at La Puebla three 
days, Mr. Morier’s arrival there having been wnex- 
pectedly delayed, and returned on the fourth to 


Mexico, in rather less time than before, being not 


quite eight hours upon the road. 

During my short stay at La Puebla in 1826, I had 
an opportunity of observing the improvements which 
General Calderon’s exertions had effected in the 
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appearance of the population. The State Congress 
had been induced by him to pass a law, by which 
every Lepero found naked or begging in the streets 
was condemned to labour at the works, which were 
undertaken by the Government for the improvement 
of the town, for the term of one month, at the end 
of which he was set at liberty, and provided with 
a decent dress, with the offer of employment if he 
chose to work, and the certainty of a double penalty 
if he relapsed into his former habits. 

This law, which was most rigorously enforced at 
first, produced a wonderful effect; and, as it was 
accompanied by the introduction of an excellent 
night police, it soon freed La Puebla from the 
swarms of vagrants, by which it had been previously 
infested; and substituted order and decency for 
the disgusting licence, which prevailed amongst the 
lower classes at the period of my first and second 
visits. 

I was present at the meeting of the State Legis- 
lature of La Puebla, which, though on a small scale, 
was conducted with all the formality that accom- 
panies the opening of the Sessions of the General 
Congress in the Capital. In both, a general exposé 
of the state of affairs is made; and this in the States, 
may be considered as the first step towards a regular 
system of statistics; for the Governor’s report em- 
braces all the details of the new territorial division, 
and enumerates the Towns, Pueblos, and Ranchos, 
comprehended in the territory, with an estimate 
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of their population and resources. I was much 
pleased with the eagerness with which many ques- 
tions of local importance were discussed at General 
Calderon’s table, where I met most of the members 
of Congress on the day that the sessions were 
opened. They were chiefly landed proprietors ; not, 
perhaps, of very refined education, (for, under the 
guardianship of Spain, there were few Mexicans 
to whom that advantage was not denied,) but of 
much simplicity of manners, and possessing a prac- 
tical knowledge of the evils, by the removal of which 
their own interests could be best promoted. 

The most important question that has yet come 
before the Legislature of La Puebla, has been the 
claims of the Church for the arrears of interest due 
on money lent on mortgage, to the landed proprie- 
tors of the State, before the Revolution, which they 
have been prevented from paying by the general 
ruin of their estates during the civil war. From 
the great influence of the Church in La Puebla, 
and the determination which it at first evinced to 
insist upon the full extent of its dues, the discussion 
was attended with considerable difficulty; nor would 
it have been found easy to reconcile such opposite 
interests, had not the apprehension of an appeal to 
the Supreme Congress, on the part of the land- 
holders, induced the clergy to consent to a compo- 
sition, by which something is sacrificed by both 
parties, and thus the common loss pretty equally 
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borne by each. The necessity of such a concession 
on the part of the clergy, in a town where the great 
revenues of the Cathedral Chapter, and the personal 
influence of the Bishop unite in maintaining their 
power over the minds of the lower orders, may be 
regarded as no slight proof of the progress which 
Mexico has made towards emancipation from that 
thraldom, in which the Inquisition, and the splen- 
dour of the ecclesiastical establishments, combined 
to hold the country. Don Antonio Perez, the pre- 
sent Bishop of La Puebla, possesses all the qualities 
best calculated to render him the prop and support, 
in his own Diocese, of that system, of which he is 
now almost the sole representative in New Spain. 
With the most polished manners, and the most dig- 


nified address, he has considerable oratorical powers 5 
and he adds to these merits that of dispensing with 
great liberality the large revenues of his See. He 
is a Creole too, (the first ever raised by the Court 
of Madrid to the episcopal dignity;) and all these 


advantages have given him an influence, such as 
no Spaniard could have hoped to exercise. In what- 
ever country his lot had been cast, he must have 
been a distinguished man, for he possesses that 
power of accommodating himself to circumstances, 
which is, perhaps, the surest road to preferment, 
when accompanied by sufficient penetration to seize 
the happy moment for a change. In Spain he was 


an active member of the Cortes of Cadiz; and yet, 
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on the King’s return in 1814, his name was at the 
head of the Persas, or party, which petitioned his 
Majesty for the immediate dissolution of that assem- 
bly. Raised in 1815 to the Bishopric of La Puebla, 
he addressed, upon his arrival, a Pastoral to the 
people of his Diocese, exhorting them to beware 


of the dangerous and heretical tendency of the Spa- 


nish Constitution ; and yet, on the second Procla- 
mation of that Constitution, in 1820, he contrived 
to conciliate, in a second Pastoral, all that he had 
then said of its defects, with the panegyric which it 
became expedient to pronounce upon its advantages. 

I know few better models of political ingenuity 
than this curious paper, which Bustamante has 
given, at length, in his Cuadro Historico. It was 
headed by the text—“ There is a time to speak, 
and there is a time to be silent,” (Eccl. iii. v. 7,) 
and it must be admitted that in -a country still in- 
volved in a great political struggle, where caution 
was consequently necessary in the choice of a subject, 
and much tact required in the mode of treating 
it, a happier selection could not easily have been 
made. 

The State of La Puebla is divided into twenty-five 
Partidos, or districts, containing, in all, according 
to a Census taken after the great Epidemy in 1825, 
a population of 584,358 souls; or 681,751, if one 
sixth be added to the registered amount for unavoid- 
able errors in the returns. 

The names of all the Partidos, the situation of 
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which is at all correctly ascertained, will be found 
in the map. 

The principal are Atlixco, which has a population 
of 31,657 inhabitants, and is celebrated both for its 
Corn lands, and for the famous Ahiiahueté, or Cy- 
press, (Cupressus disticha,) which stands near the 
town. It is of the same kind as those of Chapul- 
tepec, but much exceeds them in size, being seventy- 
three feet in girth. The district of Guauchinango 
has 26,086 inhabitants ; Ométépéc, 25,151; La 
Puebla, 34,756; Tépéaci, 43,713; Téhtiacan de 
las Granadas, 43,248; Hapa, 38,383; and Zacat- 
lan, 47,129. All produce.in great abundance the 
fruits either of Tierra Caliente, (for the territory of 
the State extends beyond the Western ridge of the 
Sierra Madre, down to the shores of the Pacific,) or 
those common to the rest of the Table-land. Thus 
cotton, rice, coffee, sugar, and a little cochineal, 
(near the confines of Oaxaca,) are grown in common 
with wheat, barley, maize, chile, and frijoles, as 
well as the fruits of almost every climate. With 
these the market of La Puebla is supplied in the 
greatest abundance; but agriculture is, in general, 
in a very depressed state, there being no mines to 
create a home market. The exportation of wheat, 
however, to Veracruz and Oaxaca, is stated in the 
Governor's report to be considerable, and is likely to 
increase. ‘The Revenue of the State, in the whole 
year ending January 1826, was 633,625 Dollars, 
and the expences, (including all the Government 
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charges, both legislative and executive, as well as 
the contingent due to the Federation, which has 
been paid with great punctuality,) 629,070 Dollars ; 
so that a balance of 4,555 Dollars was left in favour 
of the State, at the end of the first twelve months, in 
which the experiment of self-government had been 
tried. 

The capital can hardly expect, under the present 
system of free intercourse with Europe, to regain 
its former importance, which depended, principally, 
upon the native manufactures of wool and cotton. 

Its population, before the Revolution, amounted 
to 67,000: it is now much reduced, although not 
nearly so low as the Census of 1825 appears to 
indicate, La Puebla being still supposed to contain 
from forty-five to fifty thousand inhabitants. A 
large portion of these will, probably, be compelled to 
have recourse to agricultural labours for support, 
and as there is a complaint of a want of hands 
amongst the landed proprietors, the general interests 
of the State will gain by the suppression of a branch 
of industry in the towns, which could only be sup- 
ported by a system of taxation upon all the rest ; 
the produce of the looms of La Puebla, during the 
best times, being infinitely dearer than the Euro- 
pean manufactures, by which they are replaced, 
even under the pressure of the enormous duties, 
which, by the old Tariff, were exacted upon them. 

With the exception of my journey to La Puebla, 
I was unable, during the first twelvemonth after my 
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return from England, to make a single excursion to 
any distance from the Capital, although there were 
many places in its vicinity which, from their im- 
portance, either as mining districts, or as the seats 
of the most valuable agricultural produce of the 
country, I was anxious to visit. In February, 1826, 
however, I commenced a series of Journeys, which 
I continued, at intervals, during the whole remainder 
of my residence in Mexico, and in the course of 
which I visited in person all the most interesting 
portions of the Republic, South of Durango. I can- 
not but hope therefore, that it may be in my power 
to lay before my readers, some information respect- 
ing the general character and resources of New 
Spain ; and although I feel that a journal, devoid 
as mine is of any extraordinary incidents, and con- 
sisting merely of a recapitulation of the every-day 
difficulties of a traveller’s life in passing through 
a wild country, can possess but few attractions, yet 
as I know no other mode of conveying an equally 
good idea of the peculiarities which I wish to de- 
scribe, I shall adopt this form in the narration upon 
which I am about to enter; subdividing my journeys 
into Sections, in order to render more distinct my 
account of the most interesting districts. 

Before I commence, however, upon this plan, it 
may be as well to mention a few particulars respect- 
ing the country in the vicinity of the Capital, and 


to give my route from thence to the valleys of 
Cuernavaca and Cuautla Amilpas, in which are situ- 
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ated the great Sugar Estates, an account of which 
is given, in part, in the Third Section of the First 
Book. 

The most interesting object in the valley of Mex- 
ico is the vast system of drainage, by which the 
Capital is protected against the periodical inunda- 
tions of the lake of ‘Tézciicé, which, during the two 
first centuries after the conquest, threatened it re- 
peatedly with destruction. Of this system the third 
Book of Baron Humboldt’s Essai Politique contains 
a description, given with all the accuracy which dis- 
tinguishes the works of that scientific traveller, 
upon every point to which his personal observations 
extended ; and to this I must refer my readers for 
details, many of which will be found to possess the 
highest interest. I shall only attempt here to men- 
tion a few of the leading facts, in order not to leave 
entirely unnoticed a subject so worthy in every sense 
of attention. The valley of Tenochtitlan, or Mexico, 
forms a vast basin, which, although it is situated at 
an elevation of about 7,000 feet above the levei of 
the sea, serves as a receptacle for the humidity, 
which filtres from every part of the lofty ridge of 
porphyritic mountains by which it is surrounded. 

Not a single stream issues from the valley, with 
the exception of the Arroyo of Téquisqitiac, but it 
receives the waters of the rivers Papalotla, Tézciicd, 
TédStihtiacan, Gtadalipé, Pachiicd, and Guautitlan, 


by the accumulation of which the four great lakes 
of Chalco, (and Xochimilco,) Tezcuco, San Cristobal, 
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and Zimpangd, are formed. These lakes rise by 


stages as they approach the Northern extremity of 


the valley, the waters of the lake of Tezcuco being, 
in their ordinary state, four Mexican varas and eight 
inches lower than the waters of the lake of San 
Cristoval, which again are six varas lower than the 
waters of the lake of Zumpango, which forms the 
Northernmost link of this dangerous chain. 

The level of the great square (Plaza Mayor) of 
Mexico, is exactly one vara, one foot, and one inch 
above that of the lake of Tezcuco, and is conse- 
quently nine varas and five inches lower than that 
of the lake of Zumpango; a disproportion, the 
effects of which have been the more severely felt 
because the lake of Ziimpang6 receives the tribu- 
tary streams of the river of Guautitlan, the volume 
of which is more considerable than that of all the 
other rivers, which enter the valley, combined. 

In the inundations to which this peculiarity in 
the formation of the valley of Mexico has given rise, 
a similar succession of events has always been ob- 
served. The lake of Zimpangod, swollen by the 
rapid increase of the river Guautitlan during the 
rainy season, forms a junction with that of San Cris- 
tobal, and the waters of the two combined burst the 
dikes which separate them from the lake of Tezcuco. 
The waters of this last again, raised suddenly more 
than a vara above their usual level, and prevented 
from extending themselves to the Kast and South- 


east by the rapid rise of the ground in that direc- 
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tion, rush back towards the Capital, and fill the 
streets which approach nearest to their own level. 
This was the case in 1553, 1580, 1604, and 1607, 
in each of which years the Capital was laid entirely 
under waiter, and the dikes, (Albaradones,) which 
had been constructed for its protection, destroyed. 
The rapid succession of these misfortunes at length 
compelled the Government to turn its attention to 
some other mode of averting the danger ; and in 1607 
an engineer called Enrique Martinez, was commis- 
sioned by the Marquis of Salinas, who was then 
Viceroy, to attempt the drainage of the lake of 
Zumpango by the stupendous canal now known un- 
der the name of the “ Desague de Huéhttetocd. 

The plan of Martinez appears to have embraced 
two distinct objects, the first of which extended to 
the lakes of Tezcuco and San Cristoval, while the 
second was confined to the lake of Zumpango, the 
superfluous waters of which were to be carried into 
the valley of Tula, by a subterraneous canal, into 
which the river Guautitlan was likewise to be com- 
pelled to flow. 

The second of these projects only was approved 
of by the Government ; and the line of the canal 
having been traced by Martinez between the Cerro 
(mountain) of Sincdqtie and the hill of Néchistong6, 
to the North-north-west of Hittehuét6ca, where the 
mountains that surround the valley are less ele- 
vated than in any other spot, the great subterraneous 
gallery of Ndchist6ng6 was commenced on the 28th 
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November, 1607. Fifteen thousand Indians were 
employed upon this work, and as a number of air- 
shafts (lumbreras) were sunk, in order to enable 
them to work upon several different points at once, 
in eleven months a tunnel (Socabon) of 6,600 metres* 
in length, three metres five in breadth, and four 
metres two in height, was concluded. 

From the Northern extremity of this Socabon, 
(La boca de San Gregorio.) an open cut of 8,600 
metres conducted the waters to the Salto (fall) of the 
river Tula, where, quitting the valley of Mexico, 
they precipitate themselves into that of Tula, from a 
natural terrace of twenty Mexican varas in height, 
and take their course towards the Bar of ‘Tampico, 
where they enter the Mexican Gulph. An enter- 
prize of such magnitude, concluded with such ex- 
traordinary expedition, could hardly be free from 
defects; and Martinez soon discovered that the un- 
baked mud bricks, (Tépétaté,) of which the interior 
of the Socabon was composed, were unable to resist 
the action of the water, which, being confined within 


narrow limits, was at times impelled through the 


tunnel with irresistible violence. A facing of wood 
proved equally ineffectual, and masonry was at last 
resorted to; but even this, although successful for 
a time, did not answer permanently the purpose for 
which it was intended, because the engineer, instead 
of an elliptical arch, constructed nothing but a sort 


* The Metre is equal to 39,371 English inches. 
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of vault, the sides of which rested upon a foundation 
of no solidity. The consequence was, that the walls 
were gradually undermined by the water, and that 
the vault itself, im many parts, fell in. 

This accident rendered the Government indifferent 
to the fate of the gallery, which was neglected, and 
finally abandoned in the year 1623, when a Dutch 
engineer, by name Adrian Boot, induced the Viceroy 
to resume the old system of dykes and embank- 
ments, and to give orders for closing the Socabon of 
Nochistongo. A sudden rise in the lake of Tezcuco 
caused these orders to be revoked, and Martinez was 
again allowed to proceed with his works, which he 
continued until the 20th June, 1629, when an event 
took place, the real causes of which have never been 
ascertained. 

The rainy season having set in with unusual vio- 
lence, Martinez, either desirous to convince the in- 
habitants of the Capital of the utility of his gallery, 
or fearful, (as he himself stated,) that the fruits of 


anps 


his labour would be destroyed by the cntrance of 


too great a volume of water, closed the mouth of 
the Socabon, without having communicated to any 
one his intention to do so. The effect was instan- 


taneous; and in one night the whole town of Mexico 
was laid under water, with the exception of the 
Plaza Mayor, and one of the suburbs. In all the 
other streets the water rose upwards of three feet, 
and during five years, (from 1629 to 1634,) canoes 
formed the only medium of communication between 
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them. The foundations of many of the principal 
houses were destroyed; trade was paralized; the 
lower classes reduced to the lowest state of misery ; 
and orders were actually given by the Court of 
Madrid to abandon the town, and to build a new 
Capital in the elevated plains between Tacitiba and 
Tactibayd, to which the waters of the lakes, even 
before the conquest, had never been known to 
extend. 

The necessity of this measure was obviated by a 
succession of earthquakes in the dry year of 1634, 
when the surface of the valley was cracked and rent 
in various directions, and the waters gradually dis- 
appeared ; a miracle for which due credit should be 
given to the Virgin of Guadalupe, by whose power- 
ful intercession it is said to have been effected. 

Martinez, who had been thrown into confinement 
in 1629, was released upon the termination of the 
evils which his imprudence was said to have occa- 
sioned ; and again placed by a new Viceroy, (the 
Marquis of Ceralvo,) at the head of the works, by 
which similar visitations were to be averted in fu- 
ture. Under his superintendence the great dike, or 
Calzada of San Cristobal was constructed, by which 
the lake of that name is divided from that of Téz- 


cicd. This gigantic work, which consists of two 


distinct masses, the first one league, and the second 
1,500 varas in length, is ten varas in width, (or 
thickness) throughout, and from three and a half to 
four varas in height. It is composed entirely of 
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stone, with buttresses of solid masonry on both sides, 


and three sluices, by which, in any emergency, a 


communication between the lakes can be effected, 
and regulated at the same time. The whole was 
concluded, like the gallery of Nochistongé, in eleven 
months, although as many years would now be 
required for such an undertaking. But in those 
days the sacrifice of life, (and particularly of Indian 
life) in public works, was not regarded. Many 
thousands of the natives perished before the Désagiie 
was completed ; and to their loss, as well as to the 
hardships endured by the survivors, may be ascribed 
the horror with which the name of Hiiehtietdci is 
still pronounced by their descendants. 

It is not my intention to follow the progress of 
the canal of HttehtietOcd through all the various 
changes which occurred in the plans pursued with 
respect to it from 1637, when the direction of the 
works was again taken from Martinez, and confided 
to the Monks of the Order of San Francisco, until 
1767, when, under the Viceroyalty of the Marquis 
de Croix, the Consulado, or corporate body of mer- 
chants of Mexico, engaged to complete this great 
national undertaking. ‘The necessity of converting 
the Socabon of Martinez into an open cut, (Tajo 
abierto) had long been felt, it having been found 
impossible to prevent the Socabon from being con- 
tmually choked up by the sand and rubbish depo- 
sited by the water on its passage; but as the work 
was only prosecuted with vigour, when the danger 
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of an inundation became imminent, and was almost 
suspended in the dry years, 2,310 Mexican varas of 
the northern part of the Gallery remained untouched, 
after the expiration of one hundred and thirty years, 
when the Consulado was entrusted with the comple- 
tion of the arduous task, As the old line of the gallery 
was to be preserved, it became necessary to give the 
cut, which was to be sunk perpendicularly upon it, an 
enormous width at the top, in order to prevent the 
sides from falling in; and in the more elevated parts, 
between the mountain of SYncOdqte and the hill of 
Nochist6ngo, for the space of 2,624 feet, the width 
across varies from 278 to 360 feet, while the per- 
pendicular depth is from 147 to 196 feet. The 
whole length of the cut, from the sluice called the 
Vertideros to the Salto of the river Tula, is 67,537 
feet, or 24,530 Mexican varas. The highest point 
of the hill of Nochistongé, is that called Boveda 
Real, and it would be difficult when looking down 
from it upon the stream below, and following with 
the eye the vast opening through which it seeks 
an issue, to conceive that the whole is indeed the 
work of man, did not the mounds on either side, 
as yet but imperfectly covered with vegetation, and 
the regular outline of the terraces, denote both the 
recency of its completion, and the impossibility of 
attributing it to any natural convulsion. 

The Obra del Consulado, as the open cutting is 
called, was concluded in the year 1789. It cost 
nearly a million of dollars; and the whole expence 
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of the drainage, from 1607 to the beginning of the 
present century, including the various projects com- 
menced, and abandoned when only partially exe- 
cuted, the dikes connected with the Desague, and 
ithe two canals, which communicate with the lakes 
of San Crist6val and Ziimpango, is estimated at 
6,247,670 dollars, or 1,249,534/. sterling. It is sup- 
posed that one-third of this sum would have proved 
sufficient to cover all the expences, had Martinez 
been furnished, in the first instance, with the means 
of executing his project upon the scale which he 
had judged necessary ; for it is in the reduced dimen- 
sions of the gallery of N6chistongo, which was never 
equal to the volume of the water, to which, at parti- 
cular seasons, it afforded an outlet, that all the sub- 
sequent expenditure has originated. 

The works are now in a very bad state, having 
been entirely neglected during the Revolution. In 
a report drawn up by Don Jose Maria Moro, in 
October 1823, the necessity of immediate repairs 
is forcibly demonstrated ; but as the last few years 
have been remarkably dry, it is probable that the 
old Spanish system of procrastination will be ad- 
hered to, and that nothing will be done until the 
dread of an inundation compels the Government 
to turn its attention to the subject. A few thou- 
sand dollars would suffice to clear the Tajo of the 


accumulations of earth and rocks, by which the 
passage of the water is at present obstructed; but 
as these, if suffered to remain, form a sort of dam, 
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in the vicinity of which the water accumulates until 
it hollows out a basin, or reservoir, by undermining 
the banks on each side, the: consequences will, in a 
few years, become very serious, and may probably 
render the whole work useless, at the moment when 
its services are most indispensable. 

If in an effective state, the canal of Nochistongo 
is regarded as fully sufficient to ensure the Capital 
against any risk of inundation from the North; but 
to the South, as Humboldt very justly observes, 
no precautions have been taken; not because there 
is no danger of a similar visitation, but because that 


danger has not so frequently occurred. The level 
of the lakes of Chalc6, and Xo6chimilc6, which are 
distinguished by the peculiarity of their water being 


sweet, instead of brackish, like that of the other 
three lakes, is higher by one vara and eleven inches 
than that of the Plaza Mayor of the Capital, and, 
consequently, exceeds by two varas and two feet 
the mean level of the waters of the lake of T’ezcuco. 
A junction between these two lakes would, there- 
fore, be productive of exactly the same effects, as 
that of the Central and Northern lakes; against 
which so many precautions have been thought ne- 
cessary. In the great inundation, which took place 
before the Conquest, the history of which has been 
preserved by the Aztec historians, the case actually 
occurred, and the water rose, in the streets of Mex- 
ico, to five and six metres above its ordinary level, 
although not one drop of water from the Northern 
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lakes entered that of Tezcuco. At that time, it is 
stated that the water issued in torrents from the 
sides of the mountains, and that in it were found 
fishes peculiar to the Zierra Caliente, and unknown, 
either before or since, upon the Tabie-land. it is 
not probable that a similar phenomena should be 
of frequent recurrence ; but causes much less extra- 
ordinary in their effect, would be sufficient to en- 
danger the town. Should the snows of P6pdcate- 
pétl, for instance, be melted by a violent eruption,* 
(an event by no means improbable, since that vol- 
cano has been very recently ascertained to be in a 
state of activity,) an immediate inundation from the 
lakes of Chalc6 and X6chimilco would take place ; 
nor is there any channel, through which their waters 
could now find an issue. In the rainy years of 
1768, and 1764, Mexico was in the greatest danger, 
and formed an island for several months: in 1772 
it would have been reduced to a similar state, had 


not a water-spout, (wua manga de agua,) which 


traversed the valley, fortunately burst near the 


a avy 


Northern, instead of the Southern extremity, where 
its effect was diminished by the vicinity of the 
Canal of Hiiehtietocd. 


* Humboldt proves the possibility of such an event, by stating, 
that when at Guyaquil, on the coast of the Province of Quito, 
in 1802, he himself saw the cone of the mountain of Cotopaxi, 
(superior in height to Popocatepetl) so thoroughly heated in a 
single night as to be entirely divested of its enormous coating of 
snow, (son énorme calotte de neige). 
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The Viceroy Don José Iturrigaray, was induced, 
by these repeated warnings to resume the project 
of a canal, so traced as to effect a communication 
between the Northern extremity of the lake of 
Tézcticd and the tunnel of Nochistongo, the length 
of which, from the Calzada of San Cristobal to the 
sluice of Los Vertideros, would be about 34,888 
yards, or 37,978 Mexican Varas. 

This idea was originally suggested by Martinez, 
but rejected by the Government on account of the 
expence, which consists not so much in the length 
of the canal, as in the necessity of deepening the 
whole of the cut of Nochistongo, from Los Verti- 
deros to a little beyond the Boveda Real, (a space 
of 12,280 Varas,) in order to bring it to a level 
with the waters of the lake of Tezcuco. Notwith- 
standing this circumstance, the undertaking was 
commenced in 1805, but was suspended upon the 
imprisonment of Iturrigaray in 1808, and entirely 
lost sight of during the civil war. In the present 
state of the country, it is improbable that it will be 
resumed, for some years at least, during which time 
the Mexicans must entrust their protection to the 


Virgin of Guadalipé, to whose kind attentions they 


are already so much indebted. 

I visited Huéhuétoca in February 1826. The 
village is in a wretched state, and affords no sort of 
accommodation; but this we were fortunate enough 
to find at the Hacienda of Xalpa, which is situated 
about a mile from the bridge, at which the great 
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Northern road of Jverra adentro crosses the canal 
of Nochist6ngd. The distance from Mexico to Hué- 
htietdc& is eleven leagues; the road passes through 
the little towns of Tactiba, or Guadalipé, (according 
to the gate by which you leave the Capital,) Ta- 
népantla, and Guautitlan; the last of which, from 
the number of wooden columns by which a succes- 
sion of porticoes in the front of the houses is sup- 
ported, has, at a distance, quite a Grecian look. 

The morning after our arrival at Xalpa, we rode 
along the whole course of the desague to the Ha- 
cienda del Salto, (a distance of nearly four leagues,) 
below which, at the bottom of a very abrupt natural 
terrace, the valley of Tula commences. The situ- 
ation of this Hacienda is very wild and romantic; 
but, after surveying the gigantic works described in 
the preceding pages, one cannot repress a feeling of 
disappointment on seeing the comparative insigni- 
ficance of the waterfall, (el Salto,) in which they 
terminate. The height is (as I have already stated) 
about twenty varas,* or forty-three English feet ; 
but the volume of water, which, during the rainy sea- 
son, is considerable, was, when we saw it, reduced to 
a little tiny stream, that seemed to thread its way 
with difficulty through the masses of rock by which 
the passage was obstructed. 

From Jalpa we returned to Mexico by an entirely 
new route, which led us through the Indian village 


* The Mexican Vara is equal to 2 feet 2 inches 0.46 lines 


English. 
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of Silcaltépéc, along the borders of the Lake of Ztim- 
pango, to the town of that name, and from thence, 
across the mountains, to San Juan de Tédtihtiacan, 
where we passed the night. On the following morn- 
ing we visited the pyramids, which lie about two 
miles from the Pueblo, and afterwards rested for 
nearly an hour in an avenue of cypresses terminated 
by a large church. One of these cypresses is of 
singular beauty: we thought it but little inferior to 
those of Chapdltépéc. 

I can add nothing to the description of the py- 
ramids given by Humboldt, whose work contains 
infinitely more than is known respecting them by 
the natives at the present day. The first, (Tonatiuh 
Ytzaqual,) the House of the Sun, has a base of 682 


feet in length; its height is 180 feet. The second, 


(Metzli Itzaqual,) the House of the Moon, is thirty- 
six feet lower than the other, and its base is much 
smaller. Both are truncated, like the pyramid of 
Cholala, and are of Toltec origin: they are com- 
posed of stones, and clay intermixed, and, although 
the form of the exterior is now almost lost amidst 
the quantity of aloes, cactuses, and thorny brush- 
wood, by which it is covered, there are parts where 
the steps, or terraces, which rose graduaily to the 
summit, can be still distinctly traced. 

A group, or (as Humboldt calls it) a system of 
little pyramids, symmetrically arranged, extends for 
some distance around the Houses of the Sun and 


Moon; and amongst them are found continually 
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knives and arrow heads of obsidian, which denote 
how much the place must have been frequented by 
the priests and warriors of the tribe. I am not 
aware that the interior of any of these pyramids 
has been examined, although from their Aztec 
name, Micoatl, (the Plain of Death,) it is probable 
that they were used as burying-places, either for the 
chiefs, or the victims sacrificed in their religious 
rites. 

From Tédtihtiacan we proceeded to Tézciicd, a 
town formerly the residence of a tributary Indian 
prince, but now almost in ruins. Traces of its 
former importance are, however, still evident in the 
remains of fortifications, which must have been for- 
midable to enemies armed only with arrows and 
slings. 

There is a curious bridge, too, near the town, of 
a date anterior to the Conquest, although it is in a 
perfect state of preservation at the present day. 
From the Hacienda of Chaping6, about a league 
beyond Tézciicé, where we were most hospitably 
received by the Marquis of Vibanco, to whom it 
belongs, we visited both this bridge, which is thrown 
over the river of Tezcuco, and the pretended bath of 
Montezuma, of which Mr. Bullock’s book contains 
so singular an account. What it may have been, 
it is not easy to determine, but I think it may safely 
be pronounced never to have been used as a bath, 
from the smallness of the size, and the extreme in- 


convenience of the position, to which the Imperial 
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bather must necessarily have been confined during 
his ablutions. It seems more probable that it may 
have served to receive the waters of a spring, since 
dried up, as its depth is considerable, while the edge 
on one side is formed into a spout. 

Chapingo is one of the finest specimens of Mex- 
ican Haciendas. The house was built by the Jesuits, 
to whom the estate originally belonged, and pur- 
chased of the Government, on the dissolution of the 
Society of Jesus, by the ancestor of the present 
Marchioness of Vibancd, out of the proceeds of the 
Mine of Barranco, at Bolanos. The lands about it 
are exceedingly rich, as an abundant supply of 
water for irrigation is drawn from a reservoir, into 
which a number of little streams from the neigh- 
bouring mountains are conducted. The vicinity of 
the Capital ensures a ready market, and this gives 
so great a value to the crops, that the income de- 
rived from the estate seldom falls short of 60,000 
dollars, (12,000/.) per annum. The Trdgés, or 
buildings erected to receive the grain, are very mag-* 
nificently constructed; they are high, airy, and 
paved with large flat stones, varying in length from 


seventy to ninety feet. The accompanying drawing 


will convey an idea of the style of building, which 
is, however, much superior to that of the generality 
of country houses in New Spain, and must not be 
taken as a criterion for others. Chapingo lies about 
nine leagues from Mexico, and nearly as far from 


San Juan de Tédtihtiacan. The road to this last 
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place runs between the lake of Tezciico and the 
range of hills which form the Eastern boundary of 
the valley: that to the Capital passes near the 
Southern extremity of the lake, and joins the great 
La Puebla road about four leagues from the gates of 
the town. We returned to Mexico by this route 
after an absence of six days, during which time we 
had made the tour of the whole valley, with the ex- 
ception of the portion lying between Chalco and San 
Agiistin dé las Cuevas, which I visited subsequently 
on my way to and from Cuernavaca and Cuautla. 
As the season was advancing, and the heat in- 
creasing daily in the Zzerra Caliente, I resolved not 
to defer my expedition to that place, and commenced 
my journey within a very few days after returning 
from Chapingd. The distance from Mexico to 
Cuernavaca does not exceed twenty leagues, (fifty 
miles,) but it is difficult to perform it in a single day 
on account of the passage of the mountains to the 
South of the valley, both the ascent and descent 
being exceedingly rocky and precipitous; I therefore 
left the Capital on the evening of the 25th of Fe- 
bruary, and slept at the village of San Agustin de las 
Cuevas, about four leagues off, where I was again 
indebted for lodgings to the hospitality of the Mar- 
quis of Vibanco. San Agustin was formerly the 
favourite residence of the nobility and great mer- 
chants of the Capital, whose houses and gardens 


formed, by degrees, a village, the appearance of 
which, in 1803, Humboldt describes as singularly 
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beautiful. It was abandoned during the Revolu- 
tion, being exposed to the attacks of Insurgent par- 
ties from the mountains, and is now only frequented 
during the great fair, which is held there annually, 
in the month of May. The object of this fair being 
merely amusement, it is attended by every creature 
in Mexico that can save, beg, or borrow a dollar 
for the occasion. The houses at San Agustin are 
taken many months beforehand, and from three to 
five hundred dollars rent is frequently paid for the 
three days. Amongst the ladies it is the etiquette 
to change their dresses four or five times in the 
course of the day ; once, for the early promenade 
before breakfast ; again for the cockpit, which opens 
at ten o clock; a third time for dinner; a fourth 
for the Calvario, where a circle is usually formed 
for dancing ; and a fifth for the public ball, which 
commences at eight o'clock, and lasts till twelve. 
Immense sums of money are won and lost, in 
the course of the day, by the men, both in bet- 
ting upon their cocks, and at the Monte tables, 
one of which is to be found in almost every house. 
There are silver Montes for the lower classes, but 
at all the respectable tables nothing but gold is 
seen, and no smaller stake than a doubloon, (an 
onza, about 3/. 4s. English money,) allowed. The 
bank at these varies from 1,500 to 3,000 doubloons. 
Fifty or sixty of these, (about 200/.) are an ordinary 
stake upon the turn of a card; but I have seen as 
many as six hundred and twenty risked and won. 
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There is no limit whatever to the stake, and unfair 
play is out of the question, but the chances are so 
much in favour of the table, that few persons con- 
tinue winners for any length of time. 

During the whole fair the streets and squares of 
San Agustin are filled, by day and by night, with 
crowds of people, who sleep a /a belle étoile, or take 
shelter under the carriages, with which the Plaza 
is crowded. Provisions of all kinds are to be found 
in booths erected for the occasion ; horses and mules 
are picketed m every direction round the town; 
temporary huts are raised with boughs and mats, 
and as a profusion of flowers is used in all these 


structures, nothing can be more variegated than the 


appearance of this motley scene. In the evening, 


the cockpit is carpeted, and lighted up with chan- 
deliers ; cushions are placed upon the benches, 
looking-glasses suspended from the wooden pillars, 
and, as the roof, which is of shingles, is concealed, 
in part, by a quantity of green boughs, the whole 
forms a pretty, circular ball-room, in which all the 
élite, and all the refuse, of Mexican society may be 
seen assembled at the same time. The lower classes, 
however, are excluded from the centre of the house, 
into which no one improperly dressed is admitted, 
and forced to take their seats upon the higher tiers 
of benches. Here they exercise the usual privilege 
of the one-shilling gallery, by applauding most voci- 
ferously the performances of any lady, whose style 


of dancing happens to please them, and by calling 
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occasionally for the Jaravé, the Pétinérd, or other 
dances of the country, with an exhibition of which 
they are not unfrequently gratified. 

On the 26th of February I left San Agiistin at 


avery early hour. The ascent commences almost 


immediately, and is rendered doubly toilsome by 
the Arenal, a bed of deep blue sand, that extends 


over a space of about two leagues, and exhausts 
both the horses and mules, by the treacherous 
nature of the footing which it affords them. The 
road passes by the Village of Ajtised, and the 
Venta del Guarda, from whence it winds its way 
through a succession of rocks, and pine-woods, to 
the Cruz del Marqtes, a point about 2,360 feet 
above the level of the Capital. Here the descent 
to Cuernavaca begins and continues uninterrupted ly 
for nearly four leagues to the Pueblo of Jtichilac, 
where the first indications of an approach to the 
Tierra Caliente appear. These increase rapidly in 
the direction of Cuernavaca, until, in the plains 
immediately below the town, the climate and the 
productions of the Coast replace, at once, those of 
the Table-land. 

The transition is the more sudden, because, on 
the Pacific side, the Vaileys are sheltered from the 
North winds, which have so extraordinary an effect 
upon the vegetation upon the Eastern slope of the 
Cordillera. Thus Cuernavaca, although 1,093 feet 
higher than Jalapa, possesses all the characteristics 
of the country about Plan del Rio, or Puente del 
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Rey. The inhabitants have the same dark tint ; 
the sky the same glowing aspect ; and although the 
vomito is unknown, in the rainy season agues pre- 
vail, of so violent a nature, as almost to partake of 
the character of the typhus, and te be hardly less 
injurious in their effects upon the constitution. 

The town of Cuernavaca lies 2,040 feet lower 
than Mexico, and 4,400 feet below the Cruz del 
Marqiies, which is the highest point of the interven- 
ing ridge. It isa place of no great importance in 
itself, and only derives interest from the richness 
of the surrounding district. During the two days 
which I passed there, I visited two of the great 
Haciendas de Azucar, (Sugar Estates,) mentioned 
in the first Book, San Gabriél and Atlicdmiilcd, the 


first of which belongs to the family of Yérmo, the 
second to that of the Duke of Monteleone, the pre- 
sent representative of the house of Cortez. I found 
in both the same exuberant fertility of soil, the same 


abundance of water for irrigation, and the same in- 
attention to comfort or cleanliness, in the vicinity 
of the house, which, in the valleys of Cuautla and 
Cuernavaca, seldom denotes by its appearance the 
value of the estate. The average produce of San 
Gabriél is calculated at forty thousand Arrobas of 
sugar (each of 25lbs.); that of Atlicimiilcd does 
not exceed thirty thousand; in addition to which, 
however, there is a Coffee plantation containing 
about fifty thousand young plants, which appeared 
to bein a very thriving state. The distance of these 
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Haciendas from Cuernavaca varies from two to three 
leagues. The heat, which I found very oppressive 
after ten o'clock, prevented me from extending my 
excursions farther, although the beauty of the coun- 
try, and the abundance of game, (particularly hares 
and quails,) would have induced me, at any other 
time, to prolong my stay. 

The valley of Cuernavacd is separated from that 
of Cuautla by a ridge of elevated ground, commen- 


cing a little beyond Atlicémilcé, and extending 


about four leagues to the South-east, where it ter- 
minates in two singular hills, called Las Tétillas. 
From these you descend at once to a lower terrace, 
which begins at the foot of the ridge, with the 
village of Yatitépéc, one of the most beautiful spots 
that I recollect having ever seen. The riches of 
the inhabitants consist in the groves of orange-trees, 
by which their houses are surrounded, and from 
which both the Capital, and the town of La Puebla, 
are supplied with this fruit. One of the numerous 
streams that descend from the Table-land, runs 
through the Pueblo, dispensing fertility on every 
side; a little garden is attached to each cottage ; 
and the brilliant whiteness of these dwellings con- 
trasts, in a very pleasing manner, with the dark green 
of the orange-trees behind, broken at intervals by 
the bright hue of the fruit. Yatitépéc is about five 
leagues from Cuernavaca, and four from Cécdyoc, a 
Hacienda belonging to Don Antonio Vélascé, the 
father-in-law of General Téran, who had the good- 
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ness to allow me to take up my residence there for 
a few days, as the most convenient spot for visiting 
both the town of Cuautla, and the neighbouring es- 
tates, for most of which I had letters from General 
Bravo, and other friends. With the exception of 
about one league of solid rock, upon which our 
horses could with difficulty keep their footing, the 
whole road from Yatitépéc lay through a richly cul- 
tivated country, watered by a hundred rivulets, and 
studded with Haciendas, the most considerable of 


which, (San Carlds,) we visited on our way. No- 


thing could be finer than the scenery ; and the vigo- 
rous growth of the canes, though planted much 
more closely than is usual in the West Indian Islands, 
attested the richness of the soil, which, without the 
aid of manure, seldom fails to yield a most abun- 
dant crop. Dr. Wilson, a friend by whom I was 
accompanied upon this occasion, and who, from a 
long residence in Jamaica, was better qualified than 
myself to judge of the relative capabilities of the 
two countries, was much struck with this circum- 
stance, and pointed it out to me as well worthy of 
attention. 

Notwithstanding the heat, by: commencing our 
excursions at a very early hour, we contrived to 
visit, during the two days that we passed at Cocdyoc, 
both the town of Cuautla Amilpads, (which I was 
curious to see from its connexion with the history 
of the Revolution, and the exploits of Morélos,) 
and the Haciendas of Pantitlan, Casdsdno, Santa 
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Inés, Cildéron, and CoOhihuistli. This was suffi- 
cient to give us a very good idea of the mode in 
which the great sugar plantations of Mexico are 
conducted, as well as of their extent; but upon 
both these subjects, all the most essential details will 
be found in the Third Section of the First Book, 
and a reference to this will render it superfluous for 
me to enter here into any farther particulars. 

The population of the Valley bears evident traces 
of a recent mixture of African blood. The colour 
of the skin is darker, and the lank hair, peculiar to 
the aborigines, is exchanged for curly, or woolly 
locks. ‘The men are a fine athletic race, but wild, 
both in their appearance and habits; they delight 
in glaring colours, as well as in the noisy music of 
the negroes, and form, when heated with liquor, and 
dancing after the labours of the day, a striking con- 
trast to the meek and submissive demeanour of the 
Indians on the Table-land. 

Cuautla Amilpis, which is four leagues from 
Cocdyoc, and thirteen from Cuernavaca, has reco- 
vered entirely from the ravages of the first years of 
the Civil War. The Indian suburb is exceedingly 
pretty, but the town itself, from the lowness of the 
houses, which are mostly of Tépétaté, and the 
breadth of the streets, seems very little calculated to 
resist the attack of a regular force. The defence 
made there by Morelos, with a few hundred men, 
against the whole Viceregal army, commanded by 
Calléja in person, is hardly a greater proof of deter- 
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mination on his part, than of the want of courage 


on that of his adversaries. 

On the 4th of March, I quitted Cdcdydc; not 
without regret, for although the house is bad, no- 
thing can be more striking than the view of Popo- 
cdtépétl from the balcony, where we used to sit, 
and enjoy the evening breeze, after the fatigue of 
our morning’s ride. A coffee plantation, too, inter- 
sected by walks of orange trees, and kept in the 
nicest order, is always a beautiful object ; and to an 
eye accustomed to the stunted vegetation of the 
Table-land, the foliage even of the more ordinary 
trees, in which the Zierra Caliente abounds, must 
always be a relief. 

The ascent towards the Capital commences very 
abruptly. On the outskirts of the Valley of Cuautla, 
are two little Ranchos, near which most of the ba- 
nanas are grown with which the Mexican market 
is supplied. The change from the cane huts of these 
Indians, buried amongst the leaves of the Platano 
Arton, to the Pine forests, that occupy the region 
immediately above, is extremely sudden. ‘Through 
these you labour on for about eight leagues, in the 
course of which two or three uninteresting Pueblos 
are passed, when you commence a very gradual 
descent into the valley of Mexico, which we entered 
to the South of the town of Chalco, where we passed 
the night. It would not have been impossible to 
reach the Capital the same evening, as the distance 
did not exceed nine leagues; but our horses had 
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been feasting upon the green tops of the sugar cane 


during their visit to Tierra Caliente, and were so 


weakened by this heating food, that they were quite 
exhausted before we reached Chalco, although that 
town is not more than eleven leagues from Cocdyoc. 
We were therefore compelled to give them a night 
of repose and hard food, after which we reached 
Mexico at an early hour on the following morning. 


(March 5.) 
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SECTION IV. 


PREPARATIONS FOR TRAVELLING IN MEXICO.— 
JOURNEY TO THE MINING DISTRICTS OF TLAL- 
PUJAHUA. 


So little was known in the city of Mexico of the 
manner in which the affairs of the great English 
Mining Companies were conducted, and such con- 
tradictory reports prevailed with regard to the sys- 
tem pursued by them, that I determined to seek, by 
personal observation, that information which I found 
it impossible to draw from any other source. In 
this I was influenced not merely by the interest 
that I naturally felt in the issue of enterprises, in 
which British capital to so large an amount was 
invested; but by a wish not to render myself re- 
sponsible, in the reports which I might be called 
upon to transmit to His Majesty’s Government, 
upon the subject, for any errors but my own. 

In the Capital, the opinions of most people seemed 
to be influenced by feelings of merely a personal 
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nature. There were so many prepossessions in 
favour of particular districts, so many prejudices 
against others, and such rivalities amongst the agents 
or friends of the different Companies, that I found 
it hopeless to attempt to arrive at any reasonable 
conclusion with regard to their prospects while at a 
distance from the scene of action; and, under this 
impression, I resolved, in any of those inaccuracies 
into which the want of data might betray me, to 
ensure to myself the satisfaction of knowing that I 
had, at least, done all that in me lay to avoid them. 

In preparing for the execution of a plan, which 
rendered it necessary for me to undertake a series 
of journeys amounting in their aggregate to nearly 
three thousand English miles, I endeavoured to 
lessen, as much as possible, the inconveniences with 
which travelling in Mexico is attended, by taking 
beforehand all those little precautions, the neglect 
of which in the first instance is sure to occasion so 
much subsequent vexation and delay. I accordingly 
procured the very best horses that were to be ob- 
tained, both for myself and my servants, and took 
equal care in the selection of my baggage, or carga 
mules, upon which, in fact, the whole comfort of 
a journey depends. 

A Mexican inn, or even a second-rate Hacienda, 


contains little or nothing besides the bare walls. If 


the traveller be very much fatigued, he may stretch 
himself at full length upon the floor, or perhaps he 
may obtain the luxury of a table, which, as present- 
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ing a less uneven surface, forms a better substitute 
for a couch. To any thing beyond this he must not 
aspire, nor must he expect to find, except in the 
towns, any other provisions than tortillas and Chile. 
He therefore depends, both for rest and food, upon 
his own supplies, and of these he ought never to lose 
sight. In order to accomplish this, the carga mules 
should be of the best Durango breed, light and 
active, and able to continue at a trot before the 
horses thirty or forty miles, with a load of 150 or 
160lbs. The Mexicans attach this load to the 
animal in a most slovenly manner, by merely balan- 
cing the packages upon a pad, composed of skins, and 
sackcloth stuffed with straw, and then girting them 
with such violence as frequently to injure the mule, 
by creating swellings either under the girths, or 
upon the withers, on which the whole load rests in 
going down hill. The packages too, require con- 
stant attention, and alteration, as the balance is 
destroyed by the roughness of the motion when 
travelling at a quick pace, although at a very slow 
walk, fewer changes are necessary. I found that so 
much inconvenience arose from the frequency of these 
stoppages on my way to Cuautla, that I determined 
on my return home to introduce an innovation, 
against which all my Mexican servants protested, 


until they were taught by experience how much it 


tended to diminish their own trouble. 
I employed a French saddler recently established 
in the capital to make me four English packsaddles, 
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upon the model of one which had gone through the 
Peninsular war, each furnished with a tree, so as to 
prevent the load from resting immediately upon the 
mule’s back, and these again provided with iron 
hooks on each side, to which a portmanteau or bed 
is attached by corresponding rings and straps. In 
the’rainy season, an oilskin cover, or tarpaulin, is 
thrown over the whole, and secured by a broad 
leather girth; this serves to keep the load steady, 
while breechings and a breast-piece prevent the pack- 
saddle itself from slipping, even in the most pre- 
cipitous roads. One of the trees was fitted up in a 
different manner from the rest, being provided with 
iron brackets, made to fit a canteen, which was 
slipped in between them, and secured by a single 
strap. From the moment that I adopted this sys- 
tem, I discarded all the clumsy Mexican “ aparejos,” 
and I had the satisfaction both of never having a 
mule afterwards with a sore back, and of seeing 
them perform their journeys with ease and con- 
venience. My luggage generally consisted of a 
canteen, which contained cooking utensils, as well 
as a small breakfast and dinner set for four people, 
and formed a light load for one mule: one of 
Thompson’s small brass camp beds, with a_port- 
manteau to balance it, was allotted to a second mule: 
the third carried two boxes for wine, provisions, and 
other necessaries, of which we laid in a stock in the 
larger towns; and the fourth the beds of Dr. Wilson 


and Mr. Carrington, a young friend by whom I was 
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generally accompanied. <A single muleteer, duly 
provided with his sabre and lasso, took charge of 
this detachment, which preceded the rest of the 
party; and in addition to him we were usually ac- 
companied by three men servants, two Mexicans 
and an English groom, who, being all armed as well 
as ourselves, with pistols and sabres, besides two or 
three double-barrelled fowling-pieces, formed a party 
sufficiently strong to secure us against any danger 
of an attack from robbers. When once trained to 
European wants, I know no better travelling servants 
in the world than the Mexicans. They are a fine 
manly race, excellent horsemen, adepts in the use of 
that indispensable instrument the lasso, and capable 
of enduring every sort of fatigue. They eat any 
thing, always look respectably, if provided, as mine 
were, with the leather (Payo) dress of the country, 
and sleep upon the ground, wrapped in the manga, 
which each man carries behind his saddle, round 
your bed if you bivouac, or stretched across your 
room door at the Ventas, where, as every thing is 
open, you have seldom any other security than what 
the presence of your own attendants may give. In 
mine I used to feel the most perfect confidence, for, 
when treated well, I have found them capable of 
great attachment, and although I had not occasion 
to put them to any severe trial, I am convinced that 
in an emergency they would not have deserted me. 

I know few sensations more pleasing in life than 
those which I have experienced when starting, thus 
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accompanied, upon one of my long expeditions, with 
all my party well mounted, a few spare mules and 
horses driven before us, and the certainty of finding, 
after traversing a new country, in the principal ob- 
ject of the journey, enough to gratify curiosity, and 
often to remove unpleasant doubts. There is some- 


thing so wild and independent in the whole thing, 


that there are few people, who have stamina enough 
to support the fatigue, that do not learn to enjoy it. 
You forget Europe and all the mingled advantages 
and restraints of civilization, and trusting to your 
horse for carrying you to the place of your desti- 
nation, and often to your gun for a meal upon the 
way, you care neither for mountains nor rivers, but 
take at once the shortest and the most picturesque 
road, or branch off to the east or the west, at plea- 
sure, should there be any thing, on either side, to 
attract attention. The Mexican horses are admi- 
rably adapted to this sort of travelling. They are 
small, but active, and full of spirit; extremely light 
in hand, and ready to spring off at full speed upon 
the slightest motion of the rider. Many of them 
possess in addition to these good qualities that most 
invaluable requisite for the road, a passo, of the ad- 
vantages of which no one, who has not tried it, can 
form an idea. ‘The passo consists in a peculiar mo- 
tion of the horse, by which the hind legs are drawn 
along the ground, sustaining nearly the whole weight 
of the body, while the fore are raised in high and 
graceful action; the rider, from the gentle movement 
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of the hind quarter, is hardly moved in his seat, 
while the horse before appears to be going at a trot, 
and does in fact move at nearly the same rate. A 
good passo horse will perform, with ease to himself, 
six miles in the hour, and will hold this pace over 
good ground for several successive leagues. I had 
one, known in Mexico by the name of the Mascarillo, 
(from a peculiar white mark on one side of the head) 
whose passo was so rapid as to keep any other horse 
nearly at a gallop: when at his full speed he was 
thought to move at the rate of ten or eleven miles 
in the hour, but this was an exertion which he could 
not sustain for any length of time. A more ordinary 
passo varies from four to six miles in the hour, 
seldom exceeding the one, or falling much short. of 
the other. I never had above two of the first kind, 
one of which was a little brown horse which Mrs. 
Ward used to ride, the other a favourite of my own, 
a Rosillo, (or Roan) very fast, and with legs like a 
deer, but with such courage that he performed all my 


journeys with less injury te himself than others ap- 


parently of three times his strength. Dr. Wilson had 
a third of clumsier make, but an equally good passo, 
and it was curious to see with what ease these three 
creatures went over the ground, while all the rest 
of the horses were wearied out with their efforts to 
keep up with them. Passo horses of this description 
are valuable, and will sell, in any part of the coun- 
try, for one hundred and fifty or two hundred dol- 
lars, (30/. or 40/.) while a trot6n, or trotting horse 
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of the very best kind, may be bought for fifty dollars, 
(10/.) and might have been purchased for half the 
money in 1823, before the influx of English raised 
the prices, as it always does.” Many people prefer 
mules to horses for a long journey, and, in a very 
mountainous country, they certainly answer best: 
they are useful, too, for servants; but for my own 
riding I should never employ them, for it was my 
delight to stop, wherever there was game in the vi- 
cinity of the road, and, after shooting for half an 
hour, to rejoin my party at a canter, which would 
spoil a passo mule, although it does no sort of harm 
toa horse. When kept at their regular pace, how- 
ever, mules are most extraordinary animals, and 
seem capable of continuing at the rate of thirty miles 
a day, from January to December, without fatigue 
or inconvenience. I had one little chesnut macho, 
that had been with Mr. Hervey to the Interior, and 
afterwards both with him and Mr. Morier to the 
coast. It was then transferred to Mr. Baring, with 
whom it went to Tépic, from whence it returned 
just in time for me to repurchase it at the com- 
mencement of my own travels. In all these it car- 
ried my muleteer, a very heavy man; and when, in 
April 1827, I transferred the two together to Mr. 
Stokes, to go over no inconsiderable portion of the 
same ground again, there was as little in the mule, 
as in the rider, to indicate the fatigues which it had 
undergone. I may say the same of a little black 
terrier, one of the two only dogs that survived the 
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journey from the coast. Four greyhounds and ano- 
ther terrier died mad upon the sands, within a league 
of Veracruz; but this little creature being younger, 
suffered less from the sun; and, from the moment 
that we reached the Table-land, formed, at once, an 
attachment to the mules, which continued unchanged 
during the whole of my stay. In defiance of heat 
and dust, the dog always accompanied the leading 
mule; at night he slept amongst the packsaddles, 
where his vigilance was of great use; and except 
to be fed, nothing ever induced him to enter a house. 
He still, I believe, continues the same career, as I 
thought it a pity, on my departure, to separate him 
from his friends, with whom he has since been to 
Catorce and Tépantilan. 

I shall finish this general outline of travelling in 
Mexico, by saying that in the hot months of May, 
July, and August, in the course of which, from the 
extreme dryness of the season in 1826, I was 
enabled to visit Tlalptyahtiia, Témdascaltépéc, Real 
del Monte and Zimapan, we used to set off long 
before day-break in the morning ; so that we usually 
got our day’s journey over by twelve or one o'clock. 
In Mexico, you never stop upon the road to bait, 
but perform the whole distance, whatever it may 
be, without a halt. It is better for the horses and 
mules, as they have a longer time together for rest 
and food, which, in so hot a climate, they do not 
enjoy without water, and this cannot be given them, 


in any quantity, until the day’s work is done. Nor 
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is there any thing in the arrangement inconvenient 
for the traveller, as it gives him time to dress and 
bathe before dinner, and afterwards to stroll about in 
the cool of the evening, where there is any thing to 
be seen, until the approach of darkness summons him 
to bed. It is then that the luxuries of musquito 
curtains and portable bedsteads are really felt, par- 
ticularly if the length of the legs is calculated, (as 
it always should be) so as just to raise you beyond 
the maximum of a flea’s leap. Sheltered from all 
annoyances of this kind, and extended in peace and 
comfort upon your elastic stretcher, you soon forget 
the fatigues of the past day, and are awakened at 
three the next morning, by your muleteers, ready to 
face those of the day to come. It always required 
an hour’s work to saddle, and load the mules, make 
up the beds, and prepare a little stock of cold pro- 
visions, which we stopped to eat, at eight or nine 
o'clock, wherever water or Pulque was to be pro- 
cured. If we got in extremely early, we had usually 
some books with us to pass the time, and for those 
who were not thus disposed, the kitchen, or the care 
of the animals, afforded occupation, as, in both, con- 
stant superintendence was necessary. On the whole, 
I found my journeys a most agreeable relaxation, 
after the confinement of the Capital. I ended them 
with regret ; I look back to them with pleasure, and 
I should recommence them again to-morrow, with 
great satisfaction, were my profession to lead me 
again to a country as little known as Mexico, and 
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offering as much to excite attention, and recompense 
curiosity. 

The first Mining district that I visited, after my 
return from Cuautla, was that of Tlalptijahua, which 
is situated upon the confines of the State of Valla- 
dolid, about 38 leagues, or 95 English miles, from 
the Capital. The road traverses the mountains that 
bound the Valley of Mexico to the West, and passes 
through Tactibaya and Santa Fé to Las Criicés, 
where the battle between the Insurgents, under 
Hidalgo, and the Viceregal troops, commanded by 
Truxillo, was fought in 1810. From this high 
ridge, (it is 10,882 feet above the level of the sea,) 
where a number of crosses and piles of stones still 
mark out the burying-places of the Indians who fell 
in the action, the descent towards the valley of 
Toluca commences, which is 785 feet more elevated 
than that of Mexico. The town of Lerma lies about 
a league from the foot of the mountains, upon the 
borders of the lake, from which the Rio Grande de 


Santiago takes its rise. This river assumes a dif- 


ferent name, at first, in almost every village near 
which it passes, but is the same which, after ferti- 
lizing the Baxid, and traversing the extremity of 
the Lake of Chapala, runs through a large portion 
of the State of Guadalajara, and finally discharges 
itself at San Blas into the Pacific. It contains a 
very considerable body of water, and is not fordable, 
even during the dry season, within a very few miles 
from its source. 
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Lerma possesses nothing remarkable as a town, 
except an inn, where, from the frequent visits of 
foreigners, both beds and provisions may be ob- 
tained, and where some attention to cleanliness is 
shown. 

The place contains about 4000 inhabitants, and is 
surrounded by Maguey plantations, which produce 
most excellent Pulque. The distance from the 
Capital is twelve leagues. 

From Lerma there are two roads to Tlalptija- 
hiia; one of which passes through the city of To- 
laict, while the other, which is four leagues shorter, 


branches off to the North-west, and runs in a direct 


line to the town of Istlahtiaca, (about twelve leagues 


from Lerma, and fourteen from Tlalpujahua,) where 
we slept. For nearly eight leagues we followed a 
bridle road called El camino de las Cajones, through 
a country covered with Haciendas of corn, or maize, 
and large grazing estates, over which immense herds 
of cattle are scattered. The plain is intersected 
with canals for irrigation, while the view, which is 
diversified by a number of villages rising in the 
distance, and bounded by the Nevada, or Snowy 
mountains, of Toluca to the extreme South, conveys 
an impression of fertility and abundance that is 
very pleasing. For about four leagues before we 
reached [stlihuacit, we travelled over an elevated 
and barren ridge; but cultivation re-appears in 
the vicinity of the town, (which stands on a little 
elevation upon the banks of the river Lerma,) and 
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continues across the plains of Tépétitlan, to the 
Hacienda of that name, (five leagues. from Istla- 
huaca,) where the mountains of El Oro and Tial- 
pujahtia commence. Of the remaining nine leagues, 
the first four are barren and desolate; the five Jast 
extend through a succession of Pine forests, in the 
midst of which the Real of Tlalptjahtia stands. 

The ancient village of San Pedro and San Pablo, 
now called Tlalpujahua, where the officers of the 
Company formed in England under that name re- 
side, is situated in North latitude 19° 17’ 30”, West 
longitude 100°, 1.15", upon the borders of a little 
stream, which winds down the valley of Tlalptijahtia 
into that of Tépétongd, where it joins the river of 
Tepetongo, which subsequently unites with that of 
Lerma. The town is environed by mountains covered 
wi with pines, the most considerable of which are La 86- 
e méra, to the North-east, San L6rénz6 to the South, 
and the Cerro del Gallo to the East of the town: 
the first of these is 1,430 feet, the second 1,160 
feet, and the third 851 feet, above the level of the 
bridge of Tlalptijahtia, which, again, is 822 feet 
higher than the town of Mexico, and 8,581 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

It is upon the slope of the mountains by which 
the valley of Tlalpujahua is formed that the prin- 
cipal mines of the Company are situated, in the 
hollows, (Canadas,) of Las Animas, Los Zapatéros, 
and Laborda. ‘Their position is extremely favour- 
able for drainage by adits ; and the shafts are neither 
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difficult of access, nor at an inconvenient distance 
from the town, most of them being contained in a 
circle of two English miles. 

The metalliferous veins of this district are found 
principally in the Phyllade, (Thonschiefer, or Clay 
Slate,) which contains in subordinate strata, 1. Le 
traumate, (Grauwacke;) 2. Le traumate schisteux, 
(Schieffrige Grauwacke, or Greywacke Slate;) 3. Le 
Calcaire, (Transition Limestone;) 4. Le Talcschis- 
teux, (Talkschiefer;) 5. Le Feldspath Compacte, 
(Prismatic Feldspar of Jameson;) 6. Le Diabase, 
(principally composed of Prismatic Feldspar, and 
straight-edged Augit of Jameson; and 7. Quartz. 

The veins of Laborda and Coronas vary in dimen- 
sions from 164 to 54, and 84 English feet: that of 
Las Virgenes attains in some parts, a width of 274, 
and even 33 English feet; nor has any diminution, 
or falling off, been observed at the greatest depth, 
to which these veins have yet been explored. 

The Ores contain Native Gold, (Hexahedral Gold 
of Jameson,) and Native Silver, (Hexahedral Silver;) 
which are found in small quantities. The Rhom- 


boidal Silverglance (argent antimonié sulfuré noir) 


is most abundant; and next to it the Hexahedral 
Silverglance, or Argent Sulfuré. The Red Silver, 
or Argent Antimonié, Sulfuré rouge, is less coim- 
mon, but may frequently be found.* 

* Having professed my ignorance of Mineralogy, I must state 
that I am indebted for these details to a manuscript report drawn 
up by Mr. Burkart, Principal Miner of the Tlalpujahua Com- 
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Of the former produce of the district of Tlalpuja- 
hua nothing certain is known. The great Coronas 
vein was discovered at a very early period, and has 
been worked, with occasional intermissions, for up- 
wards of two hundred years. The Canada which 
bears La Borde’s name, and to which he was in- 
debted for his first fortune, was only discovered in 
1743: there are-no returns of the Silver raised from 
it during the great Bonanza, which gave it cele- 
brity ; but in stating it at twelve millions of dol- 
lars, in the eight years, during which the mines 
were worked, I take only half the estimate which 
is usually formed in Mexico of its amount. Tldl- 
pujahita lost much of its importance upon La Borde’s 
removal to T'ascd, but the mines of the district were 
worked without interruption until the commence- 
ment of the Civil War, at which time, according to 
a Statistical account of the State of Valladolid pub- 
lished in 1822, by Don Juan, José, Martinez de Li- 
zarra, from eighteen to twenty thousand dollars were 
expended weekly in the purchase of ores, and in the 
payment of the mining labourers. 

In 1824, it has likewise been ascertained, that 
Ores to the amount of 100,000 dollars, were raised 
by the Buscones (Searchers) ; and in 1825, before 


pany, from which I should venture to make farther extracts for 
the information of Mineralogists, did I not conceive that the re- 


sults of Mr. Burkart’s investigations will, in the course of time, 


be laid before the world by himself. 
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the arrival of the Company, 60,000 dollars more 
were laid out in a similar way by the only miner 
who had a command of capital in the district. But 
it was not by the insulated efforts of an individual 
that the injuries done by the Revolution could be 
repaired. 

The State of Valladolid was constantly the scene 
of action between the contending parties; and as one 
of the Insurgent chiefs (Ray6n) occupied two for- 
tified camps in the immediate vicinity of Tlalpujahua, 
(the Cerro del Gallo, and Coporo,) this district wa 
exposed, for several years, to all the horrors of the 
war. To escape from these, its inhabitants aban- 
doned their homes; and, in June 1825, Mr. de 
Rivafinoli.found, upon his arrival, most of the houses 
in ruins, and the mines without a building of any 
kind to denote their existence:* The population 
was so reduced, that one hundred and fifty workmen 
were procured with great difficulty, and although the 


surrounding country is remarkably fertile, supplies 
of every kind were scarce from the total ruin of the 


neighbouring Haciendas. 
It was gratifying to behold the change which ten 


* The shaft of a mine is always surrounded by a Gaéera, in 
which the tools, candles, powder, &c. are kept, and an account 
taken of the labourers, who enter or quit the mine, as well as 
of the ores raised by them. In the Galera the Malacatés 
(horse-whims) are likewise placed ; so that where two or more of 
these are at work, the space covered in is very considerable. 
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months had produced in all these respects. In May 
1826, Tlalpujahua presented one of the busiest scenes 
that it is possible to imagine: the population had 
increased from one to five thousand; above eighty 
houses had been repaired, or rebuilt ; shops for the 
sale of English manufactures were opened in the 
Plaza; there was a market most abundantly sup- 
plied with all the necessaries of life four days in the 
week; and twelve hundred labourers found constant 
employment in the mines. Twenty-seven of the 
principal shafts had been already put into a thorough 
state of repair, and surrounded with the necessary 
buildings. In the Mines of San Estévin, Colora- 
dilla, Los Olivos, Captilin, Concepcion, Santos Mar- 
tirés, and Ocdtes, the works had already reached the 
Vein, and ore was raised in considerable quantities. 
In the others, Malacates had been fitted up upon 
the most improved plan, and the drainage was con- 
ducted with the utmost activity. 

Of the extent to which the works of the Com- 
pany are carried, some account has been given in 
the Second Section of the preceding Book: it is, 
however, necessary to add, that their contracts are 
mostly for the terms of thirty and thirty-five years ; 
that in all their mines they have a full half share, 
or twelve Barras; that the Alimentos (or allowance 
made by the Company to the proprietors) are small, 
and are in every instance to be discontinued if a 
mine does not become productive within three years ; 
and that although amongst the many contracts held 
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by the Company, there are undoubtedly some, from 
which no advantage can ever be derived, the com- 
mand of all the mines in the district was indispen- 
sable in order to exclude competition, the ruinous 
effects of which, in other parts of Mexico, have been 
very severely felt. 


Tlalpujahtia enjoys many advantages as a mining 


district. It is situated at a moderate distance both 
from the Capital and the Coast, in the midst of a 
country so fertile, that maize, which in Guanajuato 
and Mexico, sells for four and a half or five dollars 
the carga, (of 300lbs.) seldom rises there above two 
and a half or three dollars. Wood is equally abun- 
dant and cheap. Mining labour of all kinds is lower 
than in any of the neighbouring States. Few of 
the mines exceed one hundred and fifty varas in 
depth, and almost all are so situated as to facilitate 
their drainage by a single Adit, for a very consider- 
able space below the deepest of their present work- 
ings. The ores of some contain a Ley de Oro, so 
considerable as to raise the value of the Marc to 
twelve and sixteen dollars; and in reducing these 
ores, the assistance of water power is almost always 
to be obtained. 

At the period of my first visit, two Haciendas de 
beneficio (Santa Rosa and el Chimal) were com- 
pleted, in each of which twelve stamps were at work, 
capable of pulverizing twenty-five cargas of ore, (of 
twelve Arrobas, or 300 lbs.) in the twenty-four 
hours. Another large Hacienda (San Rafael) was 
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in progress, with forty-eight stamps, and twenty- 
four Arastres, (crushing mills,) which it was thought 
would reduce from 600 to 800 cargas of ore in the 
week. J was very much struck with the appear- 
ance of all these works, which were planned by Mr. 
Moro, the engineer to the Company, and executed 
entirely by Mexican workmen, under the superin- 
tendence of another officer, (Mr. Enrico,) whose 
patience and assiduity triumphed over all the ob- 
stacles which the inexperience of the natives at first 
created. The water-wheel of San Rafael is twenty- 
seven feet in diameter, yet not a single European 
has been employed upon it, or upon the machinery 
connected with it, which now sets in motion forty- 
eight stamps, with a power that was thought insufh- 
cient in former times, to work more than six. 

But both in this and in every other respect the 
Tlalpujahua Company has been admirably served. 
The director, Monsieur de Rivafinoli, possesses not 
only an active and indefatigable spirit himself, but 
the art of communicating a portion of this spirit to 
those by whom he is surrounded. I never saw more 
order and regularity than is shown in every part 
of his system; and although the gentlemen employed 
in superintending the works are natives of many 
different countries, there is an esprit de corps amongst 


them, which it is really pleasing to witness.* The 


* The only place where I have ever seen any confusion at 
Tlalpujahua is at Mr. Rivatinoli’s most hospitable table, where 


> 
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Mexican proprietors, many of whom are entrusted 
with the superintendence of the works in their own 
mines, have become most useful assistants ; and as 
the authority of the Church is employed wherever 
a change of machinery is contemplated, a solemn 
blessing being pronounced by the Cura, (a man of 
great talent and influence) upon the new machine, 
before it begins to work, each innovation is looked 
forward to by the natives as a féte, at which those 
who have been employed in the construction of the 
new works, receive a public reward. 

Some of these details may be thought trifling; 
but as long as human nature remains constituted 
as it now is, more may be effected by attention to 
such trifles, than by the most beneficial projects 
when introduced. without it. The conciliatory sys- 
tem adopted by Monsieur de Rivafinoli has given 
him an almost absolute authority in his district, and 
this, as long as the prospects of a Company are liable 
to be affected, (as they always must be) by the 
power which its agents possess of carrying into ex- 
ecution their projects, may always be regarded as 
an essential step towards success. 

Doubts have been expressed with regard to the 
goodness of the mines of Tlalpujahua, and these, as 
there are no records of former produce, it is impos- 
sible for me to remove. It is difficult however to 


Spanish, English, French, German, and Italian are spoken in 
such rapid succession as to convey a lively idea of the tower of 


Babel. 
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suppose, that in a district abounding in metalli- 
ferous veins, none of which have been worked to 
any considerable depth, whilst all are known to 
have been productive in earlier times, a Company 
which is in possession of every mine of any im- 
portance in the Real, and which is about to push its 
workings through a great extent of virgin ground, 
should not be amply repaid for its present advances. 
Its chances of success increase in proportion to the 
extent of its operations, as the veins are explored 
upon all the most essential points at once; while 
the mining works, which are under the direction of 
an active, cautious, and scientific man, Mr. Burkart, 
are sure to be conducted with economy, and ex- 
ecuted with the greatest possible precision. With 
regard to time, a few months more or less are of 
little importance in an enterprise of such magnitude ; 
and [ should thik even more highly than I now do 
of the prospects of the Tlalpujahua Company, were 
the Directors in England to forego for a year the 
hope of immediate returns, and to devote the whole 
of that time to the completion of the great Adit, by 
which the drainage of two-thirds of the district 
would be effected at once, and an immense saving 
made in the ultimate expences of the Association. 

I remained at Tlalpujahua nearly a week, during 
which I visited all the mines which had been brought 
into activity up to that time, as well as the Ha- 
ciendas, the most distant of which, San Rafael, is 
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situated about three leagues from the town. It was 
at that time unfinished, but in one of my subsequent 
visits I had the pleasure of seeing it completed, for 
I returned to Tlalpujahua both in September 1826, 
and January 1827, on my way from other districts 
to the Capital. 
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SECTION V. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO THE MINING DISTRICTS 
OF ZIMAPAN—SAN JOSE DEL ORO—LA EN- 
CARNACION—EL CHICO—CAPULA, AND REAL 
DEL MONTE. 


On the morning of the 12th of July, I left Mexico, 
and proceeded by the great Northern road to Hute- 
htietoca, about eleven leagues from the Capital. 

On the 13th, after following the same road three 
leagues in the direction of Tula, we struck off 
towards the East, over about five leagues of wretch- 
edly barren and stony country, which extends to the 
plains of San Pedro, in the centre of which, on a 
very fertile spot, are situated the Hacienda and 
village of that name, where we arrived after five 
hours’ travelling. 

The plains of San Pedro led us to another Pe- 


dregal, or stony district, of still greater extent than 


the first, in the midst of which, five leagues from the 


Hacienda, stands a solitary venta, where we had 
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been informed that we could pass the night, but 
where we found that no sort of accommodation was 
to be obtained. We were therefore compelled to 


proceed, at a very late hour, towards Itzmiquilpan, 


a town seven leagues farther on, there not being a 
single Pueblo, or Hacienda, between it and the Venta 
del Pédrégal. The road continued to be stony and 
bad, with the exception of a few miles of sand 
covered with a thin brushwood. About two leagues 
from Itzmiquilpan there is an abrupt descent, of 
nearly two English miles, covered with masses of 
rock, amongst which it is hardly possible for horses 
to keep their footing. We did not reach the town 
till half-past eight o’clock, having left the Venta at 
half-past three in the afternoon. 

Itzmiquilpan is remarkable for the beauty of its 
situation, and the richness of the vegetation for 
about a league in every direction around it. ‘The 
town stands upon the banks of the river Tula, and 
is so completely sheltered by the neighbouring moun- 
tains, that it is almost a Zierra Caliente ; in which 
every thing seems to partake of the luxuriancy pe- 
culiar to that climate. The inclosures are composed 
of Peruvian pepper-trees intermixed with roses, and 
covered with vines, which produce fruit in great 
abundance, as clusters of grapes are seen amidst the 
highest branches of the trees. By the side of the 
river, there are some magnificent cypresses, almost 
equal in size to those of Chapultepec: parasitic 


plants too are found in every direction, and even the 
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plumage of the birds appears more variegated. Itz- 
miquilpan was once a place of considerable impor- 
tance, as a manufacture of Pita* was carried on 
there, from which most of the great mining districts 
were supplied with ropes: since the Revolution the 
demand for this article has diminished, and the in- 
habitants have turned their attention almost entirely 
to agriculture, for which they possess great local 
advantages from the facility of irrigation and the 
mildness of the climate. The town contains at 
present about three thousand Vecinos,f or a po- 
pulation of between nine and ten thousand souls: 
should the mines in the neighbouring districts re- 
cover their former importance, Itzmiquilpan will 
participate in the advantages of the change, as it is 
the great line of communication between Zimapan, 
El] Cardonal, La Péchtiga, and the Capital. 

We passed the whole of the 14th at Itzmiquilpan, 
in order to rest our horses, which were much fatigued 
with the exertions of the preceding day. On the 
15th we proceeded to Zimapan. 

From the moment that we quitted the immediate 
vicinity of ItzmYquilpin, we began to ascend, and 
continued to do so almost uninterruptedly for nearly 
five leagues. The chain of mountains which it is 
necessary to cross, is rugged and barren. ‘There 
is hardly a tree of moderate size to be seen. A sort 


* Pita is the thread made from the fibre of the Maguey. 
+ Vecino means householder. 
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of low prickly bush, interspersed with an immense 
variety of the Cactus, of all shapes and sizes, filled 
with Censontlis, and other singing birds, growing 
alternately on a sandy or strong soil,—such are the 
characteristics of the vegetation, where any vegeta- 
tion is to be found. Nor is the descent on the Zima- 
pan side less monotonous or fatiguing. It is very 
steep, and the path, which is covered with loose 
stones, is so narrow that it will seldom admit of 
two persons abreast. On the whole road we only 
crossed two small streams, at one of which we halted 
to breakfast. 

The town of Zimapan is situated about twelve 
leagues from Itzmiquilpin, and forty-two from the 
Capital: it is the head of a district, the mines 
of which were formerly very productive. During 
the Revolution they were suffered to go completely 
to ruin, having not only been abandoned by the 
real proprietors, but worked by Buscones, or common 
miners, who, unwilling to quit a place where they 
had long resided, have gained a subsistence, during 
the last sixteen years, by extracting ores from the 
upper levels and pillars of the principal mines, many 
of which they have entirely destroyed in the course 
of their operations. 

With regard to the maximum of the Silver pre- 
viously raised in the district, I was unable to obtain 
any information that could be depended upon, most 
of the registers having been lost during the Revo- 


lution, when the town was continually changing 
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masters. I am, however, in possession of a sketch 
of the principal mines, by which it appears that 
several of them have produced considerable Bonanzas 
in earlier times. For instance, Pamplona yielded 
140,000 dollars in three years; La Iglesia took its 
name from the church that was built out of its pro- 
ceeds ; and from Cerro Colorado the family of Bus- 
tamante derived its fortune. There are many others 
which it is unnecessary to enumerate. 

The only mine regularly worked at the time of 
my visit was that of Santa Rita, belonging to the 
German Company. ‘They were driving a level upon 
the vein, which they had just cut, and were only 
waiting for the completion of the Hacienda de los 
Tolimanés, situated in a ravine below the mine, in 
order to reduce seventy cargas of rich ore, which 
had already been extracted. 

This Hacienda was formerly an old convent: it 
is built upon the banks of a river, in a deep Bar- 
ranca, about two leagues from Zimapan. ‘The situa- 
tion is beautiful, the command of water great ; and 
there is attached toit a garden and patio, containing 
some of the finest orange, Aguiicaté, and fig-trees, 
that I almost ever saw. The climate, from the 
peculiarity of the situation, is warm. 

The repairs necessary at this Hacienda constitute 
almost the only expence incurred by the Germans 
at Zimapan. 

The mine of Santa Rita cost them nothing, and 
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they were induced to select it from finding that it 
would begin almost immediately to pay its own 
expences. 

Their director, Mr. Spangenberg, who superin- 
tends likewise the neighbouring districts of San José 
del Oro, and el Cardonal, is a clever active man, and 
seemed to entertain great hopes of success in the 
works placed under his inspection. 

The Real del Monte Company has no silver mines 
at Zimapan; they are forced, however, to keep up 
an establishment there, in order to superintend the 
works at the lead mine of Lomo del Toro, (the 


Bull’s Side,) so called, probably from the shape of 


the mountain upon which it is situated. It is about 
four leagues from Zimapan, and very difficult of 
access. From the top of a high mountain, a zig-zag 
path, very narrow, and bordering on one side upon 
a precipice of from two to three thousand feet, con- 
ducts you to the mouth of the Mine. The descent 
is so steep, that a great part of it is cut into steps; 
it is, however, possible to go down on horseback, as 
far as the entrance to the Mine, but from thence 
to the river below, (about 1,700 feet,) no animal was 
ever known to descend. 

The ore of Lomo del Toro is used as a flux in 
smelting, and twenty thousand cargas of it were 
annually consumed in the smelting establishment at 
Regla. ‘The produce of the mine is divided into 


four distinct classes, Pepena, Quajado, Arenillos, 
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and Metales Comunes. Pepena is lead ore, which glit- 


ters, containing from eight to ten ounces of silver per 
carga. Quujado is dull \ead ore, but as rich as the 
Pepena. Areniilos, earth sifted, and containing some 
particles of lead and silver, about one ounce to the 
carga. Metales Comunes, earth, or refuse from the 
mine, without any metallic particles, but used in 
smelting. Even this sells at Zimapan for one dollar 
the mule load. The Pepena is worth fifteen and a 
half dollars per carga, or five reals per arroba. The 
costs of extraction, however, leave the Company at 
present but little profit. The mine has been worked 
from time immemorial, by Buscones, who search for 
ore wherever they please, and deliver it at the mouth 
of the shaft at a certain price. Owing to this total 
want of system, the mountain has been excavated 
to an enormous extent, and the lower workings are 
now so distant, and so difficult of access, that the 
price paid for each arroba brought up by the Bus- 
cones, is two reals and a half, or one half the market 
price of the ore ; in addition to which the Company 
defray all the expences of mining tools, candles, and 
powder, and keep an English miner to superintend 
the works. It is now very difficult to apply a 
remedy to this evil, as the side of the mountain 
is so very precipitous, that to effect a communica- 
tion with the lower workings, by driving a level 
some hundred feet below the present entrance to 
the mine, would be useless, unless the ores could 
be raised to the summit by a small steam-engine, 
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of about twenty-horse power; and to this the dearth 
of fuel in the immediate vicinity of Zimapan would 
present a serious obstacle. It is a pity that a mine 
of such importance should have been destroyed by 
being worked in so desultory a manner; but as 
there was neither method nor restraint amongst the 
Buscones, you find, at a very little distance from 
the surface, proofs of their having consulted nothing 
but the interest of the moment; as the workings 
consist of huge excavations, unsupported, and in 
many places already in ruins; while the galleries 
by which they are connected, are so narrow that it 
is often nearly impossible to force a passage through 
them. 

There is one other mine, similar to that of Lomo 
del Toro, at Zima&pan, but of an inferior quality. 
The Germans have a third, at El Cardonal, from 
which they are supplied with a flux for their smelt- 
ing establishment at Chico. 

The Mines belonging to the Anglo-Mexican Com- 
pany at Zimapan, having been subsequently given 
up, it is only necessary to state that, under the in- 


judicious superintendence of a Cornish miner, the 


buildings erected by the Company were situated 


upon the edge of a mountain torrent, and were swept 
away by the impetuosity of its waters at the com- 
mencement of the first rainy season; an event, the 
probability of which the natives had in vain pointed 
out. 
None of the mines were drained while they re- 
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mained in the hands of the Company; and, when 
the effects of the panic of 1826 began to be felt 
in Mexico, Mr. Williamson determined to abandon 
them, and to confine himself to more important un- 
dertakings in the vicinity of Guanajuato. 

On the morning of the 17th of July, we left Zi- 


mapan to visit the Iron Mines of the Encarnacion, 


situated about twelve leagues to the North-east 
of the town, upon the summit of one of the highest 
peaks of the Eastern branch of the Sierra Madre, or 
Great Cordillera of the Andes. 

Public attention has only recently been directed 
towards these Mines, which were unknown before 
the Revolution. General Wavell was, I believe, one 
of the first to feel their importance, and the Mines 
now in the possession of the New Mexican Company 
were all denounced by him. Since that time, both 
the German and English Companies have acquired 
possessions there, for which (as I have already stated) 
no other formality is required than to open a shaft, 
which is “ denounced,” and to keep four men em- 
ployed upon it for eight days. ‘This gives a legal 
title to a Pertinencia of two hundred varas in the 
vicinity of the shaft. 

The Real Del Monte Company has now the shafts 
of Las Animas, San Cosme, San Antonio, and El 
Jarmen, which, together, give them a right to eight 
hundred varas of ground. 

The Germans are in possession of Santa Matilda, 
and nine other shafts, which will give them a com- 
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mand of more iron, than the largest establishment 
that it is possible for them to form can require. 

The Anglo-Mexican Company had likewise de- 
nounced several shafts, but will probably give them 
up with the rest of the establishment at Zimapan. 


The mountain upon which these Mines are situ- 


ated, appears to be one mass of Iron ore, so rich as 
to contain 75, and even 85 per cent. of pure Iron, 
apparently of a very fine quality, and possessing 


great magnetic powers. 

The rock is principally marble and kalkspath, 
being (as I am informed), similar, in almost every 
respect, to the famous Swedish Iron mines at Dane- 
mora. The Mexican ore is, however, so rich, that 
a flux will be required in order to smelt it, and some 
difficulty is apprehended upon that account. The 
German Company has sent to Silesia for fifty men 
acquainted with Iron works, and they intend to 
establish a foundery near the Encarnacion, upon a 
very large scale. It is impossible to select a spot 
more favourable, in most respects, for such an un- 
dertaking. There is an abundant supply of water, 
and the vegetation, with which the whole Cordillera 
is covered, is superior to any thing that I have yet 
seen in the New World. There is an amazing va- 
riety of forest trees. We observed ten different 
species of Oak, with Ocotes, and Oyamels, (Pines, 
excellent for fuel,) and magnifient Limes, covering an 
extent of country as far as the eye could reach. 
Provisions were scarce, but a Mining establishment, 
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if successful, always creates a population around it ; 
and, from the facility of irrigation, there is no doubt 
that the valleys between the mountains might be 
cultivated with success. The roads are very bad, 
and so steep, and hable to be affected by the rains, 
that it would hardly be possible to render the mines 
very accessible; but still there is no doubt that, 
in a country where the demand for iron is so. great, 
and where the Mining Districts of Guanajuato and 
Real del Monte are so near, the speculation might 
answer. 

The English Companies will not commence their 
works at the Encarnacion, until their other Mines 
begin to pay. The depth to which the Iron-ore, so 
rich at the surface, extends, has not yet been ascer- 


tained ; and although I am not aware of there being 
any reason to question the abundance of the supply at 
Zimapan, I have heard of another district near San 
Luis P6t6si, that presented similar appearances, 
although, on sinking a shaft, every vestige of iron 
was lost at a few yards below the surface. 


From the Encarnacion, we proceeded, on the 18th 
of July, to the Gold mine of San José del Oro, 
which was formerly immensely productive, but which 
has been, for many years, abandoned, and in ruins. 

It has been taken, with the neighbouring Mine of 
‘* Chalma,” by the Germans, as a speculation, which, 
from its vicinity both to Zimapan and to the Iron 
mines, will require no additional superintendence ; 
while, should they be fortunate enough to strike 
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upon the vein, it is certain to repay them for the 
very trifling advances which they intend to make 
upon this experiment. 

The ore of San José is composed of feldspath 
and copper, intermixed with gold, which is found 
pure, in very minute particles, and is separated from 
the copper in a few hours by the use of quicksilver 
in the arrastres. The copper ore is then prepared 
by fire, when it becomes valuable as magistral ; an 
ingredient, of which, in the amalgamation of silver, 
a great consumption is made. It is worth from eight 
to twelve dollars the carga. 

From San José we returned the same evening to 
Zimapan, which we Jeft on the following morning for 
Itzmiquilpan, where a road branches off to Chico 
and Real del Monte. 

It was my intention not to have quitted Zimapan 
without visiting the Mines of El Doctor, Macéni, 
and San Cristoval, which have been taken up by the 
Catorce and Anglo-Mexican Companies ; but I was 
prevented by the uncertainty of being able to recross 
the river Tula, which is seldom fordable during the 


rainy season. Had a fall of rain taken place in the 


mountains during my absence, I should have been 
prevented from reaching Zimapan again, and must 
have given up my visit to Real del Monte and Chico, 
in order to return to the Capital by San Juan del 
Rio and Tula, at which place alone there is a bridge. 
At any other time I should certainly have under- 
taken the journey, for the district of El Doctor is 
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one of great importance ; and the road from Zimapan 
although dangerous and full of precipices, is de- 
scribed as the boldest and most picturesque portion 
of the Sierra Madre, south of Durango. 

From Mexico to the Doctor, there are two routes, 
the one by San Juan del Rio and Cadéréita, and 
the other a bridle-road, which is laid down in my 
map of routes, as given to me by one of the agents 
of the Catorce Company. 

The mountainous district commences on crossing 
the river Tila, a little to the South of Tépétitlan, 
(fourteen leagues from Htiehiietdca,) from whence 
a succession of steep and barren ridges extends to 
the Indian village of Técdsdutla, situated in a valley, 
well watered, and abounding in fruitful gardens. 
From Técodsoutla the road crosses the river Paté, 


in the vicinity of which there are mineral springs, 


b) 


thence it runs to the foot of a bleak and lofty moun- 
tain called SOmbrérété, upon which the Rancho of 
Olveira stands. The Rancho is nine leagues from 
Técosoutla, and four from El] Doctor, which it is 


however impossible to reach in a single day. 


emitting a dense sulphureous vapour; and from 


The first of the four last leagues traverses a bar- 
ren and rocky plain; the second winds up a moun- 
tain of porphyry and marble, so steep as to be almost 
inaccessible; and the third lies through a valley, 
covered with Oak, Ash, the White Birch, and the 
Pine, with plots of rich soil at intervals. Of the 
fourth, the first half is the ascent of the mountain 


) 
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called El Pinal, the summit of which is elevated 
above the highest peaks of the surrounding Cordil- 
lera; immediately beneath it, on a natural platform, 
stands the village of El Doctor, apparently not two 
hundred yards from the summit of the Pinal, but 
in fact nearly half a league distant, as the descent 
is effected by a zig-zag path, a great part of which 
is supported by terraces of masonry ; whilst beyond 
the village, and many hundred yards beneath it, 
there are a number of lesser mountains, mostly coni- 
cal, and covered with timber, the valleys between 
them being inhabited by Indians, and sown with 
maize. 

The Mina Grande of El Doctér extends almost 
beneath the village, and has two “ Pertinencias” on 
the line of the vein, which runs nearly East and 
West, with an inclination of about sixty degrees: it 
varies from one to three varas in breath, and yielded, 
when worked regularly, three hundred cargas of 
ore weekly. The buildings connected with the mine 
have been destroyed during the Revolution, and the 
village itself has gone to decay. It still contains, 
however, a large church, with ten or twelve good- 
sized houses, and a few Indian huts. 

The mouth of the mine is 4,875 feet above the 
level of the river Tula, which, at the foot of the 
mountain of the Doctor is itself 4,519 feet above 
that of the Gulf of Mexico: the village stands 
therefore at an elevation of 9,394 feet; and the 
Esp6lon, or summit of the mountain above it, attaims 
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the height of 11,019 feet. The socabon, or adit 
of the Mine, (commenced in 1780, and concluded 
in 1794, at an expence of 90,000 dollars,) lies 
753 feet below the village. It is 966 varas in 
length, but, from some miscalculation in the mea- 
surements, it did not enter the Mine below the 
lowest levels, and is consequently of little use at 
present. 

The creation of a populous village in such a spot 
as that upon which the Pueblo of the Doctor stands, 
is a proof of the influence which the Mines, when 
successful, always exercise upon the population. The 
whole surrounding country is now settled, and should 
the vein, upon examination, be found sufficiently 
accessible to induce the Catorce Company to con- 
tinue its operations there, a few months will ensure 
them an abundant supply of all the necessaries of 
life. The district contains a number of metalliferous 
lodes, by which the Indians, not employed in agri- 
culture, have gained a subsistence during the last 
twenty years; and although none of them have 
been explored to any extent, they present sufficient 
indications of richness to render a more minute ex- 
amination of them expedient. The Haciendas for- 
merly belonging to the mine are situated at Maconi, 
(four leagues to the South-west,) where there is 
water in abundance; and at three leagues North of 
the Doctor, are the mines of San Cristdval, which 
abound in lead ores, and furnish large quantities of 


liga, or flux, for smelting. Two leagues and a half 
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beyond these, again, in a deep ravine, is the quick- 
silver mine of San On6fré, with a vein about nine 
feet wide, composed of Cinabar, and other mercurial 
oxydes. The ores differ from those of Almadén 
and Huancavélica, inasmuch as they contain much 
native mercury, which is seldom found in sufficient 
quantities to be of much value. It exudes, however, 
in large drops from the ores which I possess, and the 
mine has been worked for some time by the present 
proprietor, with profit. 

On the 20th of July we reached the town of Act6- 
pan, about ten leagues from Itzmiquilpan. The 
first part of the road is stony and barren, but after 
passing the village of YOld, (five leagues from Itzmi- 
quilpan,) the valley of Actopain commences, and on 
each side of it there are some fine Haciendas, following 
in their position the line of the mountains, from 
which they are supplied with water. The country 


is inhabited by Otémi Indians; and in the vicinity 


of Actopiin is covered with rich crops of maize and 
barley. 

From Actdpdn to Chicéd the road is wild and bad, 
but particularly the last six leagues, two of which 
lead, by an almost precipitous path, down the side of 
a very bold mountain, to a littie eminence at the 
foot of it, upon which the town of Chico stands. 

The whole distance does not exceed twelve 
leagues. 

The great German Mine of Arévalo stands upon 
another little hill, nearly opposite the town. 
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It enjoyed no sort of celebrity until the beginning 
of this century, when it fell into the hands of the 
present proprietor, Don Antonio Revilla, who, after 
working it for some time in an obscure way, was 
fortunate enough, in 1803, to fall in with a Bonanza, 
or mass of rich ore, which enabled him to carry 
on his operations upon a larger scale. In 1811, 
from one part of the level, called “ El Divino Pastor,” 
he obtained, in seven weeks, a clear profit of 200,000 
Dollars. 

During the Revolution, Revilla suffered, as all 
other Mining proprietors did, and was forced to 
mortgage the large estates in the neighbourhood of 
Arroyo Sarco, which he had purchased during the 
time of his prosperity. Having no means of paying 
off this mortgage, or of recommencing his mining 
operations and repairing his Haciendas, he was glad 
to accept the proposals made to him by the German 
Company, which undertook to advance him 100,000 
Dollars, and to take his stock at a valuation, on 
condition that he should make over to them the 
entire management of the mine, and twelve Barras, 
or a Half-Proprietorship in it, for thirty years. The 
100,000 Dollars advanced to Revilla in the first 
instance are to be deducted from his share of 
the profits, as is half the value of the stock on 
hand, which amounted to nearly as much more. 


Upon these terms the Germans obtained posses- 
sion of the mine, and there can be little doubt that 
it will prove a most lucrative speculation; for the 
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vein is, in many places, from fourteen to seventeen 
varas in breadth. The mine contains little or no 
water, and what there is, is carried off by a Socabon, 
or Adit, which enters it at the depth of 113 varas. 
The lowest workings do not exceed 168 varas, and 
that only at one particular point. 

I had the advantage of visiting every part of the 
mine with the proprietors, who passed nearly three 
hours with us underground, and I certainly never 
saw so enormous a mass of metal. Of course, the 
quality varies, but although there are richer and 
poorer ores, there are none so poor as not to be 
worked with profit. 

The most valuable ore, called Pepena, has been 
found, when smelted, to yield five Marcs to the 
Arroba, or 162 ounces to the Quintal; but this is 
rarely met with. The ordinary ores, which I saw 
amalgamated, produced seven and a quarter ounces 
to the Carga of three quintals, (equal to seven dol- 
lars and two reals ;) and the expences of the process 
amounted to four dollars and four reals, leaving a 
profit upon each Carga of very nearly three dollars. 
Baron Humboldt’s theory as to the saving which 
may be effected by the introduction of the Freiberg 
process of amalgamation into Mexico, has net yet 
been verified. ‘The Germans merely shorten the 
process by placing the amalgam in stoves for twenty- 
four hours, which is regarded as equivalent to a 
week’s exposure in the Patio. When the Hacienda 


is completed, it is their intention to carry flues under 
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the whole floor, by which means a small /orta may 
be amalgamated perfectly in four or five days, in- 
stead of employing as many weeks to effect it, as is 
the case at present. 

It being absolutely impossible to avoid the use of 
Mexican mining terms, in an account of the mines 
of that country, it may be advisable to give here a 
concise explanation of their signification. The 
Torta contains fifteen A/ontones of ore, which has 
already undergone the process of dressing and stamp- 
ing; and each Aonton contains ten Cargas (or 
loads) of twelve Arrobas (25lbs.) or three quintals 
each. 

To extract the silver contained in this mass, seven 
hundred pounds of quicksilver are required, of which 
from seventy-five to one hundred pounds are lost. 
To this are added eleven Cargas of Rock Salt, or 
four and a-half of Sea Salt, and from three to three 
and a-half Cargas of AZagistral, (red copper ore 
roasted,) which is worth at Chico from eleven to 
sixteen dollars the Carga, being brought from Zacu- 
alpan, Angangeo, or San José del Oro, a distance of 
full thirty leagues. 

All these ingredients are entirely lost in the pro- 
cess: the expense of which varies, in the different 
Mining districts, in proportion to the greater or less 
facility with which they are obtained. 

The German Directors at Chico, Messrs, Du Berg 
and Kloppenberg, informed me that they found 
that no general rule or theory would apply to amal- 
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gamation in Mexico; and that they could give, as 
yet, no explanation of the peculiarities of the process. 
Long practice had given the old Mexican amalga- 
mators a perfect knowledge of the quantity of the 
different ingredients required by their ores, and they 
added to the Tortas, Salt, Magistral, and sometimes 
Lime, with a precision which a scientific man would 
be glad to attain, although unable to assign any rea- 
son for what they did. ‘The only improvements which 
the Germans have been able hitherto to introduce, 
consist in preparing the ores, by the Concentrating 
Machine,* either for smelting or amalgamation ; and 
in collecting more carefully the quicksilver which 
may remain in the Tortas after the Amalgamation 
has taken place. The residue of the Torta is then 
washed, and carried afterwards, in troughs con- 
structed for the purpose, round the whole Hacienda, 
until it is deposited in an open yard, where, after 
the earthy particles have been again separated by 
water, that which remains is called Polvillos, and on 
being smelted, is often found to produce from two to 
three Marcs of silver to the hundred weight. The 
little quicksilver which may remain is lost in this 
last operation. 


* The concentrating machine (Stossheerd) is an inclined 
plane or frame work, upon which a quantity of pulverised ore 
is deposited, and subjected to the action of a small stream of 
water, which, by the peculiar motion of the machine, is allowed 


to carry off the earthy particles, and thus to concentrate the silver 


contained in a given quantity of ore, from one to ten or twenty 
Marcs in the Arroba. 
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The Germans have another Mine, between Acto- 
pan and Chico, called Santa Rosa, which, although 
the works are in a very dilapidated state, is free 
from water, (a circumstance to which they have 
always paid great attention,) and is producing ore 
even richer than that of Arevalo. 

In their Hacienda they can command a water 
power to almost any extent; their smelting furnaces 
are completed ; the country about them abounds in 
wood, and provisions are not particularly dear. 

To set against these advantages, there is the 
smallness of their capital, which prevents them from 
acquiring a proper influence over the natives, and 
obliges them to introduce their improvements with 
the utmost caution ; and the. difficulty of obtaining 
workmen, except on the unreasonable terms which 
Revilla was compelled to grant during the Revolu- 
tion, when one Zhird of the Pepena, or rich smelting 
ore, raised by each barretero, (common miner,) was 
allotted to him to be sold upon his own account. 
But these are drawbacks which time and _perse- 
verance will enable the Company to surmount; and 
they have displayed throughout such a thorough 
knowledge of the business which they have under- 
taken, so much assiduity, and such extraordinary 
economy, that I entertain not the slightest doubt 
as to their success. 

Some of the English Companies have Mines in 
the vicinity of Chico, from which, however, but 
little is to be expected. At Capuld, the United 
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Company is working the Mines of Las Papas, Santa 
Ana, and Santi Christi, the last of which, it is 
thought, may prove productive. In general, the 
Mines both of Capula and Chico (with the exception 
of Arevalo) are poor; and although, where one 
good mine has been discovered, others may be found, 
there are so many districts in which the chances 
of success are greater, that the investments made 
by the New Mexican, United Mexican, and Anglo- 
Mexican Companies, in the inferior Mines of Chico 
and Real del Monte, appear to me to belong to that 
class of injudicious experiments into which Foreign 


. . * of 
Adventurers were betrayed, in the beginning of 1826, 


by the absurd competition for contracts which the 
mining mania in England created. 

On the morning of the 23rd July, we left Chico, 
and proceeded to Real del Monte. The distance 
is not above three leagues and a-half, but the road 
is one continued ascent, and, in many parts, so very 
rugged, that it requires as many hours to perform 
the journey. 

There is, perhaps, no British Company to which 
so little justice has been done by the Mexicans as 
that of Real del Monte; a circumstance which is 
to be attributed entirely to a misconception of the 
system pursued there. Many people imagined that 
Captain Vetch, the Director, having it in his power 
to make the Mines pay at once, had not done so, 
in order to allow time for the completion of sur- 
face works ; which, though highly advantageous at 
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amore advanced stage of the negotiation, were not 
essential in the first instance. Indeed, I had myself 
heard this statement so often repeated, that I could 
not but conceive that there must be some founda- 
tion for what so many agreed in affirming. Upon 
this point my visit to Real del Monte completely 
undeceived me, by enabling me to convince myself 
that the delay which had occurred, was owing en- 
tirely to the immense scale upon which the under- 
taking was carried on; and to the impossibility of 
effecting the drainage of any of the principal mines, 
before the arrival of the steam-engines, the depar- 
ture of which from England had been unfortunately 
retarded. 

A reference to the account of the operations of 
the Company contained in the Second Section of the 
preceding Book, will sufficiently prove the use which 
had been made of the interval. 

By pursuing steadily one well combined plan, 
Captain Vetch had brought all the principal works 
upon Count Regla’s grant, including the old Adit, 
which may be regarded as the key to the whoie, 
into a fit state for the application of the powers of 
steam; a task which it required the labour of two 
whole years to complete. On the Santa Brigida 
vein, the shafts of San Jose and El Sacramento, and 
on the Biscaina vein, those of San Juan, San Fran- 
cisca, Guadalupe, Santa Teresa, San Cayetano, Do- 
lores, and El Zapatero, had been repaired and re- 
timbered down to the Adit level, (about 213 varas,) 
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in addition to which two new shafts had been sunk, 
(St. George and St. Patrick,) about fifty varas each, 
in order to render accessible the workings of some 
old shafts, upon a very rich portion of the vein, 
(between La Palma and San Ramon,) which it was 
found impossible to open anew. 

One shaft on the Acosta vein, had been likewise 
re-timbered down to the Adit level. The shaft of 
San Estevan had been completely cleared, and was 
beginning to produce very rich ores. 

The mine of Moran had been likewise cleared 
down to the water, (about eighty feet,) and a hori- 
zontal steam-engine erected there, which was to 
begin working on the 12th of August. It is of 
fifty-horse power, when worked only to a pressure 
of 45lbs. on the square inch, but it is calculated 
to bear a pressure of 200lbs. 

With regard to its being fully adequate to clear 
the mine of water, no doubts are entertained. The 
deepest workings of the Moran mine do not ex- 
ceed one hundred and sixty varas ; anda few weeks 
would, consequently, suffice to drain it entirely, 
were it not for the necessity of re-timbering the 
whole shaft, as the workmen proceed. There is 
one curious circumstance with regard to this mine; 
it has always borne a very high character, and yet, 
like San José del Oro, no accurate information can 
now be obtained with regard to the state or extent 
of its works. About thirty years ago an attempt 
was made to drain it by some German engineers 
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brought over for the purpose, who constructed a 


high-pressure engine planned by Don Andres del 


Rio. In order to obtain a sufficient command of 
water, a Presa, or dam, was built, at a great ex- 
pence, upon the summit of a neighbouring moun- 
tain; but the plan failed, because the force of the 
water having been calculated during the rainy sea- 
son, it was found insufficient, during the dry, to 
keep the engine at work for more than six hours 
out of the twenty-four. 

Moran may be regarded as one of the most in- 
teresting points at Real del Monte. The old Adit, 
from which the wealth of the first Conde de Regla 
was derived, commences within one hundred yards 
of the shaft. The new Adit, the level for which 
is taken at the Hacienda of Sanchez, (about eight 
hundred yards distance,) is to be driven exactly in 
the same direction, and the new road to Regla 
passes close to the mouth of the mine. 

This road is one of the enterprizes for which the 
Company has been blamed, and yet, without it, 
not a single steam-engine could have reached Real 
del Monte. In the time of the old Count Regla, 
when six hundred mules were employed daily in 
conveying ore from the mines to the Hacienda of 
Regla, which is nearly six leagues from the Real, 
there was no other mode of communication than 
a very dangerous path across the mountains. This 
has now been transformed into a road for wheel- 
carriages, which is beautifully laid down, and upon 
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which timber, of a size never transported before 
in Mexico, is brought to the mines in the waggons 
that were originally sent out for the conveyance 
of the steam-engines from the coast. Another road, 
equally good, and equally necessary, leads to the 
farms of Gtiajaloté and Zimbo, from the last of 
which the largest timber is principally supplied. 
When, in addition to the works already enume- 
rated, it is recollected that seven steam-engines have 


been transported from Veracruz to Real del Monte, 


the aggregate weight of which amounted to fifteen 
hundred tons ;—that one of these (that of Moran) 
was already on the point of beginning to work, and 
that two others (those of Guad&lipé and Dolorés) 
were in a state of great forwardness, it is impossible 
not to confess that the greatest praise is due to those, 
by whose exertions so much had been effected in the 
short space of two years. 

Disappointed speculators may complain of the 
want of speedier returns; but their murmurs must 
be ascribed, as I have already stated, to their igno- 
rance, in the first instance, of the nature of the en- 
terprise in which they engaged. They know nei- 
ther the hardships which have been endured, nor 
the difficulties which have been overcome, in their 
service; many of which, it is my firm conviction 
that it would have been impossible to surmount, but 
for the science and energy displayed by Captain 
Vetch, and Captain Colquhoun, to whom, most for- 
tunately for the Company, the direction of this ardu- 
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ous enterprize was entrusted. The German Direc- 
tors, two of whom accompanied me from Chico to 
Real del Monte, were astonished at the size of the 
boilers, and other pieces of machinery, which had 
been brought up from the coast, and confessed that 
they should neither have regarded the attempt as 
practicable, nor would have undertaken it them- 
selves on any terms. 

I was happy to find that these gentlemen, to 
whose opinion as miners, from what they have done 
themselves, I should be inclined to attach great 
weight, were highly gratified with all that they saw 
at Real del Monte, and expressed, in the warmest 
manner, their approbation of the system pursued 
there. 

They were particularly struck with the plans for 
the new Adit, which is, indeed, a stupendous under- 
taking. It is to commence 800 yards below the 
mouth of the old Adit at Moran, and must conse- 
quently be driven 3,607 yards before it enters the 
Biscaina vein at the Dolores shaft. In this space 
it will cut a number of small veins between Sanchez, 
Moran, and the Santa Brigida lode, the course of 
which it will then follow, at 140 varas below the 
level of the old Adit. 

As the quality of the ores was not found to be at 
all deteriorated in the deepest workings of the old 
Count Regla, who was only prevented from carrying 
them farther by the difficulty of keeping down the 
water, there is every reason to hope that, from the 
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time that the new Adit reaches the Santa Brigida 
vein, it will not only cover its own expences, but 
will become a most lucrative speculation. Indeed, 
were it not for this expectation, no Company could 
undertake a work, upon such a scale, in such un- 
favourable ground, as part of the Adit must be driven 
through the porphyry rock, where the expence of 
each vara will amount to twenty-five dollars. 

It is in consideration of this circumstance that the 
prosecution of this enterprise has been suspended, 
until the mines themselves furnish the means of 
carrying it on, without increasing the outlay of the 
Adventurers, which already amounts to the whole 
of the capital originally subscribed. Many are of 
opinion, however, that had the resources of the Com- 
pany been devoted to this undertaking, in the first 
instance, the result, at the end of the term of twenty- 
five years, to which their contracts entitle them to 
look forward, would have been more advantageous 
than the partial drainage which the steam-engines 
will more immediately effect. 

This is a question which it is now unnecessary to 
discuss, as the opposite system has been preferred, 
and is likely to succeed, in which case the Adit of 


Sanchéz, or Omitlan, may be resorted to when the 


goodness of the mines is demonstrated to some ex- 
tent below the deepest levels which the Mexican 
proprietors were enabled to reach. ‘These now ex- 
tend from forty to seventy varas below the old 
Adit, so that the new one would render accessible 
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from ‘seventy, to one hundred. varas, of virgin 
ground, the value of which, in an extremely rich 
vein, may be easily appreciated. 

The country about Real del Monte abounds in 
forests. Several of these are included in the Grant 
to the Company, which likewise comprehends the 
farms of Guajalote, Zimbo, and Iztila. At the last 
of these it is intended to introduce the English sys- 
tem of husbandry, (with English grass seeds, unknown 
at present in Mexico,) and oats, lucern, turnips, and 
clover : a project which cannot fail to be highly in- 
teresting to the Agriculturists of New Spain. 

These farms are situated between Real del Monte 
and the Hacienda of Regla, which is likewise ceded 
to the Company. I visited on the 25th of July 
this stupendous monument of the magnificence of 
the old Mexican miners, which may be regarded 
also as the best proof of the value of their mines. 
It is situated in a deep ravine, or Barranca, about 
six leagues to the South-east of Real del Monte ; it 
not having been found possible to obtain a sufficient 
command of water at a less distance. 

The Hacienda is composed of a vast pile of build- 
ings constructed apparently without plan, or regu- 
larity, but comprising every thing that a mining 
establishment can require :—immense vaulted store- 


rooms, for the reception of the ores; twenty-four 
Arrastres, worked by horizontal water-wheels; a 
number of furnaces for smelting, and two covered 
Patios, each of about 200 feet in length, in which the 
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process of amalgamation was carried on. The 
whole is ina tolerable state of repair, with the ex- 
ception of the stampers, for braying the ore, which 
are now inruins. These are to be replaced by a 
large water-wheel now constructing by the Com- 


pany, which is thirty-six feet in diameter, and is to 


put in motion forty-eight stamps. 

The whole Hacienda is supposed to have cost 
nearly a million of dollars, and this I am not in- 
clined to regard as an exaggerated estimate. In 1795 
five thousand cargas of ore were received there 
weekly. Yet even this enormous establishment was 
thought insufficient for the mines, and another Ha- 
cienda, called San Antonio, was constructed at a little 
distance from Regla, which is likewise a splendid 
mass of buildings, although not comparable to Regla 
in size or importance. San Antonio will be entirely 
given up by the Company, as, even if the Mines were 
to produce again what they did in 1764, a more 
methodical system of working them would render 
it impossible for them to make use of it, and Regla, 
together. Instead of transporting the ores, as was 
formerly the case, en masse, from the Mine to the 
Hacienda, they will now undergo a previous pre- 
paration at Real del Monte, for which purpose a 
large stamping establishment is erecting there, in 
a central position, between the Santa Brigida and 
Biscaina veins. 

By the use of the concentrating machine, the 
poorer ores, when dressed, will be worked up from 
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two and three Marcs, to thirty and forty Mares per 
carga; and will only be sent to Regla when in a fit 
state to be either smelted, or amalgamated with the 
greatest advantage. 

In addition to this stamping establishment, the 
Company has at Real del Monte, in the buildings 
attached to the Dolores shaft, a patent turning-lathe, 
and an apparatus for sawing, both of which are 
worked by a small steam-engine of twenty-horse 
power. They have a foundery likewise, with smiths, 
carpenters, coopers, fire-brick-makers, rope-makers, 
and men versed in every trade that can be required 
in order to render the establishment complete within 
itself; and although some difficulty has been since 
experienced in keeping up a proper degree of dis- 
cipline amongst so numerous a train of dependants, 
nothing could exceed the activity, and good order, 
which prevailed in all the different branches at the 
time of my visit. 

The Anglo-Mexican Company was in possession 
of some very inferior mines at Real del Monte, the 
contracts for which were taken up in Engiand by 
the Directors in 1825. As they have all been since 
abandoned, it is unnecessary for me to say any thing 
respecting them, except that there was only one, 
(the mine of the Reunion,) of which the native 
miners entertained a favourable opinion. The rest 
were regarded as speculations, in which the Company 
had become involved from not making a proper dis- 
tinction between the mines upon the two great veins 
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belonging to the Regla family at Real del Monte, 
and those situated upon inferior veins in the same 
district. The mine of La Reunion is indebted for 
its name, and its existence, to a very curious cir- 
cumstance. In the two last shafts sunk by the old 
Count Regla at the extremity of his Pertinencias 
upon the Biscaina vein, (San Juan, and San José,) 
the real direction of the lode was lost; and nothing 
but some small veins, or threads of ore, were cut, 
which did not repay the cost of working. 

It became afterwards a favourite theory amongst 
the Mexicans to suppose that the great lode had 
split into various ramifications at this point, and 
reunited again at the place where the shaft of La 
Reunion has been sunk. It has, however, been since 
suspected that the real direction of the Biscaina vein 
lies a little to the North of San Juan and San José, 
almost immediately below the great Pachuca road ; 
and should this prove to be the case, the Real del 
Monte Company will possess a large tract of un- 
explored ground upon the very richest part of the 
vein, to which the new shaft of St. Andrew will 
afford an easy access. 

In considering the prospects of the Real del Monte 
Company, a short history of the mines now in its 
possession may serve to elucidate the calculations 
with regard to their future produce, which I have 
given in the third Section of the preceding Book. 


This history has been often repeated in England 


since it was first made known to us by Baron Hun- 
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boldt, but it has become sc much the fashion of late 
to disbelieve every statement with regard to mines, 
as emanating from the Stock Exchange, that it 
may perhaps acquire by confirmation the merit of 
novelty. 

The Biscaina vein had been worked, almost un- 
interruptedly, from the middle of the sixteenth te 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the 
two principal mines, (El Xacal and La Biscaina,) 
which, in 1726, had produced 542,700 mares of 
silver, (4,341,600 dollars,) were abandoned by their 
proprietors in consequence of the difficulty of keeping 
down the water with the very imperfect machinery 
employed in those early days. The mines were 
then only one hundred and twenty varas in depth, 
and the known richness of the ores in the lower 
levels induced an enterprising individual, Don José 
Alexandro Bustamante, to denounce them anew, and 
to attempt the drainage by the Adit of Moran, a 
part only of which he lived to complete. On his 
death-bed he bequeathed his hopes, and his works, 
to Don Pedro Tereros, a smail capitalist, who had 
supplied him with funds to continue his operations, 
and who, sharing in all Bustamante’s anticipations 


of success, immediately removed to Real del Monte, 
and devoted his whole remaining fortune to the 
prosecution of the enterprise. From the smallness of 
the capital invested, the work advanced but slowly, 
and was not completed until the year 1762; but 
in the twelve succeeding years Tereros drew from 
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his mines a clear profit of 6,000,000 of dollars, or 
about 1,200,000/. sterling. He obtained the title of 
Count by the munificence of his donations to the 
Court of Madrid; and never was title more dearly 
bought; for he presented Charles III. with two 
ships of the line, (one of 112 guns,) constructed at 
the Havana, of the most costly materials, entirely at 
his own expence; and accommodated him besides 


with a loan of one million of dollars, no part of 
which has yet been repaid. He likewise built the 
two great Haciendas of San Antonio and Regla, 


which cannot, together, have cost less than 1,200,000 
dollars, (240,000/.); and he purchased landed pro- 
perty to such an extent, that even in the present 
depressed state of the agricultural interests of Mex- 
ico, the revenue of the present Count exceeds one 
hundred thousand dollars; and ought, in more fa- 
vourable times, to amount to nearly two. (40,000/.) 
From the year 1774, the produce of the Regla 
mines began to decrease, not because there was 
any change either in the quantity or the quality of 
the ores, but because the workings having been 
carried, upon some points, ninety varas below the 
level of the Moran Adit, the expences of the 
drainage, which was effected by twenty-eight Mala- 
cates, each requiring. forty horses in the twenty- 
four hours, became so considerable as to leave little 
or no profit to the proprietor. In 1783 the weekly 
cost of extraction alone exceeded nine thousand 
dollars, and the works were suspended in conse- 
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quence. In 1794 they were re-opened, and the Mine 
continued in activity till 1801; when, although the 
produce in the seven years had amounted to six 
millions of dollars, the undertaking was given up, 
as not affording sufficient profit to compensate the 
risk. 

Since then no attempt has been made to reach the 
deeper levels, the works, which have been partially 
carried on, having been confined to portions of the 
vein, which had been previously neglected. Even 
these were abandoned during the Revolution, when 
the amount of silver raised, (as has been shown,) 
did not exceed 200,000 dollars. 

The Company now stands, with regard to Count 
Regla, exactly in the position in which Bustamante 
and Don Pedro Tereros, (the ancestor of Count 
Regla,) stood with regard to the original proprie- 
tors of the Biscaina vein. The value of the mines 
is known, and the abundance of the ores in the 
lower levels ascertained, but these levels have be- 
come inaccessible in consequence of a defective 
system of drainage; and the application of the 
powers of steam is now to effect what was attained, 
in the first instance, by the gallery of Moran. It 
;8 immaterial whether the necessity for a change 
of system occurs at one hundred and twenty, 
or at two hundred and seventy yards below the 
surface, provided the powers of the machinery are 
equal to the increasing difficulty of the task. In 
1727, the enterprise was upon a comparatively small 
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scale, and was accomplished by the persevering 
efforts of an individual. In 1827, when all the vast 
works, to which the success of those efforts had 
given rise, came to be comprehended in the nego- 
tiation, it required the capital of a Company to 
undertake the Herculean task of putting them again 
into repair. This has been effected at an expence 
of two millions of dollars. 

The money, in as far as my own means of obser- 
vation have extended, has been laid out in a man- 
ner, which does credit both to England, and to the 
gentlemen who were charged with the direction of 
the Company’s affairs. The only question is, there- 
fore, whether the importance of the enterprise bears 
a fair proportion to that of the means employed, 
or, in other words, whether the former produce of 
the mines was such as to justify the expectations 
entertained by the Company of a profitable invest- 
ment ; knowing, as they do know, that, upon reach- 
ing a given point, they will find an abundance of 
ores, equal in richness to those which gave to the 
former proprietors of the Biscaina vein their enor- 
mous wealth. 

Upon this subject the facts stated in the Fourth 
Book, and in the present Section, will enable my 
readers to form their own opinions. Mine are not 
changed by the delay which has occurred in the 


realization of Captain Vetch’s expectations; and 
although it is undoubtedly in the power of the 
proprietors here, by frequent changes in the ma- 
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nagement, very materially to affect their own pros- 
pects of success, I am still inclined to believe that, 
if the system hitherto pursued be adhered to, the 
present year, (1828,) will place the result of the en- 
terprise beyond all doubt. 

On the 27th of July I returned from Real del 
Monte to the Capital, where I arrived after an ab- 
sence of sixteen days. My party had been unu- 
sually numerous, Mr. Ball, Dr. Wilson, and Mr. 
Carrington, having all accompanied me upon this 
tour, which was not accomplished without a number 
of little vicissitudes. ‘There was not a single person 
in Mexico able to give us a correct idea either of 
the distance, or of the route to Zimapan, and it was 
in consequence of this want of information that we 
found ourselves involved, the second day, in the 
fatiguing journey to Itzmiquilpdin, which the heat 
and drought together rendered almost insupportable. 
From the Hacienda de San Pedro to the river below 
the town, (a distance of twelve leagues,) we did not 
cross a single stream of water. One of Mr. Ball’s 
horses, (which left Mexico too fat for travelling) 
sickened and died in consequence ; and one of mine, 
towards the latter part of the day, was affected by 
the sun in a very extraordinary manner. He be- 
came perfectly mad, and rushed with the utmost 
fury not only upon the persons who approached 
him, but upon his companions, amongst whom we 
tried to drive him loose before us. As a last re- 
source we were forced to lasso him with two lassos, 
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and thus to drag him along between two other 
horses. Even in this state the utmost caution was, 
requisite ; for, in the steeper parts of the road, 
where the ropes were necessarily relaxed, he endea- 
voured to throw himself over the precipices, and in 
more than one instance very nearly succeeded. On 
reaching Itzmiquilpan, he was bled almost to ex- 
haustion, and finally recovered, although weak and 
unserviceable for many weeks. 

It was nearly nine in the evening when we en- 
tered Itzmiquilpan, in consequence of the delay 
which this accident occasioned ; and we must have 
gone supperless to bed, as all the shops were closed, 
had we not been provided with a case of preserved 
meat, which furnished us with an excellent meal. 
There is no country in which the advantage of pro- 
visions in this shape is so frequently experienced 
as in Mexico. They keep for any length of time 
without being affected by the heat; and, as the 
cases are made of solid block-tin, they support the 
motion of the mule without injuring. When opened, 
a three-pound case, with an allowance of bread, a 
few potatoes, if they are to be procured, and char- 
coal enough to make the canteen kettle boil for a 
quarter of an hour, furnishes a supper for six or 
eight people; and the certainty of this is duly ap- 
preciated after a ride of fifty miles beneath a verti- 
cal sun. 

It happened to be the féte of the Patron Saint of 
the town on the night of our arrival, and nothing 
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could be more curious than the appearance of the 
principal street, which was lighted up, in honour of 
the occasion, with a number of large paper lanterns, 
covered with the figures of Saints and Angels, most 
brilliantly coloured, and suspended by ropes at equal 
distances from each other. They were all waving 
gently in the wind, and the streets were crowded 
with people, either seated quietly before their own 
doors, or flocking in from the neighbouring villages ; 
the whole population of which was attracted by the 
unusual sight. The temperature of Itzmiquilpan is 
much milder than that of Mexico, the town being 
situated 1,205 feet below the level of the Capital. 
Zimapan, which is 1,680 feet lower than Mexico, 
from its extremely sheltered. position, approaches 
more to the atmosphere of Zierra Caliente. The 
intervening ridge of mountains is nearly 9,000 feet 
in height. 

From Zimapan to San José del Oro, there is an 
ascent of 3,477 feet ; and from thence to the little 
Hacienda of the Encarnacion, where we passed the 
night after visiting the Iron mines, you rise about 
1,000 feet more. In the neighbourhood of Zimapan 
the mountains have been entirely stripped of their 
timber, with that wasteful and improvident spirit, 
which characterised the proceedings of the old 
Mexican miners wherever the Mining laws were not 
most strictly enforced. Not a tree is now to be 
found within seven leagues of the town, although, 
from its situation in the centre of the great chain of 
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the Sierra Madre, there can be no doubt that the 
site which it now occupies was formerly part of the 
vast forest, which commences about four leagues 
below San José del Oro. 

When once you reach this point, nothing can be 
more magnificent than the scenery ; woods follow 
woods in endless succession, and wherever there is a 
break in the mountains, the eye wanders over a wil- 
derness of timber of the most luxuriant growth. 
With the exception of a few huts in the neighbour- 
hood of San José, and the German amalgamation 
works at the Encarnacion, there is not a vestige of 
the hand of man throughout the whole district. The 
village which formerly éxisted near San José has dis- 
appeared, and the clearings, which afforded a subsist- 
ence to the miners, are. overgrown with brushwood. 
Great, indeed, will -be the transition, in the course 
a few years, if the Iron mines are brought into acti- 
vity, and an European establishment formed, with 
all the din of restless activity, where nature now 
reigns in solitude and silence. 

From the extreme badness of the roads between 
Zimapan and the Encarnacion, we did not attempt 
to take up beds or provisions. Mr. Spangenberg 
undertook to procure us a sheep upon the spot, 
with abundance of tortillas, and we trusted to 
cloaks and a buffalo’s skin for a bed. ‘The house 
was extremely small, and the family of the proprietor 
large, for it consisted of a wife and four daughterss 
besides two or three sons. The last were disposed 
2B 
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of in the stables, in order to make room for us; but 
I believe that not less than fourteen persons took up 
their quarters in the sala, stretched in a double tier 
upon the floor, with their feet meeting in the centre. 
Nothing but the extreme coldness of the air at such 
a height preserved us from suffocation, for the 
columns of mist which were driven occasionally past 
the house, rendered it impossible to leave either 
door or windows open. It was curious to observe 
the rapidity with which these clouds came sweep- 
ing down from the higher ridges, enveloping us 
suddenly in a cold, chilling vapour, accompanied 
by a strong current of air, and to feel the contrast 
between the temperature of the region subject to 
their influence, and the glowing sky of Zimapan, 
which opened upon us after about three hours of an 
almost precipitous descent. 

Between Zim&ipan and Actodpin there is little 
worthy of remark, with the exception of a dangerous 
pass which terminates the ascent from the village of 
Yolo to the Valley of Actopan, the level of which 
is 320 feet below that of the Capital. At the very 
summit of the hill which leads to this valley, there 
is a sheet of smooth and solid rock, which it is im- 
possible to avoid, from the precipitous nature of the 
road, and which, with shod horses, is almost impass- 
able. We dismounted, and took every. precaution 
in order to assist ours in crossing it ;. but notwith- 
standing this, three of them were aery ser iously in- 
jured in the attempt. '_ 
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On reaching the Table-land beyond this ridge, the 
singular mountain called Los Organos de Actopan, 
is immediately in sight, and continues so for several 
leagues. It rises 2,426 feet above the level of the 
plain, and resembles the spires of a cathedral, or the 
twisted growth of a large species of cactus (whence 
the name is taken) in its appearance. This cactus 
runs up in columns to a great height, and is much 
used by the Indians for enclosures. On the road 
from Real del Monte to Mexico, there is one village, 
every house in which is so completely fenced in by 
it, that nothing else is visible. You pass through 
avenues of cactus, which constitute the streets, and 
as none of these habitations communicate with the 
road by a door in front, there is nothing except the 
barking of the dogs, and the occasional squalling of a 
child within, to indicate the abode of man. 

The neighbourhood of Chicd is not less remark- 
able than that of Actopan for the singular configu- 
ration of the surrounding rocks. I regret much not 
having obtained a drawing of this wild spot, or of a 
natural column, which rises suddenly out of the 
ground in the middle of the forest between Chico 
and Real del Monte, and towers up at once to the 
height of near 200, feet. The Barranca of Regla, 
too, with the beautiful waterfall a little above the 
Hacienda, and the row of basaltic columns which 


support the ledge of rock from which the stream 
descends, is a magnificent subject for the pencil, and 
one to which no drawing that I have yet seen does 
2B 
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justice. But I was not accompanied upon any of my 
first journeys by Mrs. Ward, and was consequently 
unable to ascertain whether her efforts would have 
been attended with more success. 


After our return from the Interior, it was my in- 


> 


tention to have visited 
it was $6 late in t 
Mexico, and the von 
upon the Coast, that 


al del Monte again; but 
eason before we quitted 
ras already so prevalent 
» did not think it prudent 
to allow the beauties of the scenery to tempt us 
into a delay, the risk of which every day tended to 
increase. 
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SECTION VI. 


VISIT TO THE MINES OF TEMASCALTEPEC, AN- 
GANGEO, TLALPUJAHUA, AND EL RANCHO 
DEL ORO. 

ON the 22nd of August I again left Mexico, and 
proceeded, through Lerma, Toluca, the Hacienda de 
la Huerta, and the village of San Miguel, to Té- 
mascaltépéc, where I arrived on the evening of 
the 23rd. 

The little town, in the vicinity of which the mines 
are found, is situated in the State of Mexico, thirty- 
two leagues to the South-west of the Capital, on the 
declivity of the Cordillera towards the Pacific, into 
which some of thg rivet, that rise in the neighbour- 
hood of Témiiscaltépeep actually flow. The mines 
formerly a great reputation 


on 


of this district enjoye 
for the richness of their ores ; (the finest specimen in 
the King of Spain’s collection was brought from the 
mine of San José;) but, as the works increased in 


a 
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depth, the difficulty of draming them augmented se 
much, that they were gradually abandoned; and, 
for some time before the Revolution, their produce 
was very inconsiderable. 

By a sort of fatality, Temascaltepec, although it 
could never rank higher than a sixth-rate district, 
appears to have possessed peculiar attractions for the 
foreigners, whom vial speculations have brought 
to Mexico. The beauty of the climate, and the ad- 
vantages of the vicinity to the Capital, have probably 
tended more to influence their choice, than the cha- 
racter of the mines themselves, which, I fear, will 
be found to present very uncertain prospects. But 
whatever be the cause, in 1826 five Companies were 
established there, two English, two American, and 
one German: not a single mine was worked by a 
Mexican, although Mr. Seption, (of the Tribunal of 
Mineria,) is the proprietor of one, San Francisco de 
Paula, for which he is still seeking an Aviador. 

- The two English Companies, are the United Mex- 
ican, and that formed by Mr. Bullock. 

The United Mexican Company possesses three 
mines, Los Santos Reyes de la Sierra, La Magda- 
lena, and La Guitarra. 

They have likewise two Haciendas de beneficio, 
Guddilipé and San José. Of the mines, the Mag- 
dalena alone was producing ore at the period of my 
visit. It is situated to the East of the town, upon 
a hill, the lower part and centre of which is occupied 
by the mines of the North American Companies ; 
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the shaft was undergoing considerable repairs, and 
when they were completed, the quantity of ore was 
expected to increase; but I should not think it likely 
to do so in a ratio sufficient to cover the expence of 
keeping up an establishment, with haciendas, horses, 
and a responsible officer, for the sake of working 
this mine alone. The two have been sub- 
sequently abandoned. 

The Company likewise possessed two Mines at 
the Real del Cristo, about twelve leagues South of 
Témascaltépéc, (San Diego and San Antonio,) and 
was about to contract for another, La Golondrina. 
All these are known to produce rich ore; but the 
veins are small, and the system of multiplying and 
subdividing establishments in a country where per- 
sonal inspection is so necessary, can hardly be made 
to answer. The Cristo is too far from Temascal- 
tepec for the ores raised there to be reduced in the 
Haciendas of Guadalupe or San José; and a new 
Hacienda must consequently be built, at an expence 
which few isolated mines, if small, can support. 

About 150,000 dollars have been sunk in these 
enterprises, from which it is generally thought that 
very little is to be expected. 

Mr. Buliock’s Company, which has since been 
dissolved, was denominated “The Mexican Mine 
Company,” and was formed by Mr. Baring and Sir 
John Lubbock, in order to work the Mina del Vado, 
denounced in 1823 by Mr. Bullock, as a Mexican 
citizen, with all the formalities described in the 
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account of his Visit to Mexico, which is already 
before the public. The only circumstances which 
he has not given to the world, are the data by 
which he was first induced to direct his attention to 
this unfortunate speculation. Some there must have 
been, for Mr. Builock was a real enthusiast about 
his mine; but upon this subject I have never been 
able to obtain any authentic information. 

Had the mine been really valuable, there would 
have been nothing injudicious in the manner in 
which the gentlemen, to whom Mr. Bullock trans- 
ferred his rights as proprietor, proposed to work it; 
but in August 1826, the state of their affairs was 
very unpromising. Mr. Bullock had been appointed 
Director of the works of the Company, with a salary 
of 700/. The expence of his journey to Mexico, 
with his family, fourteen Irish miners, a smelter, a 
gardener, and every thing necessary for a large 
establishment, had been defrayed in the most liberal 
manner, and he had been aliowed to build a house 
in a very beautiful situation, with a Hacienda de 
beneficio, and a garden @ ?Angloise, attached to it ; 
but in the mine itself there were not only no ves- 
tiges of a vein, but no appearance of its ever having 
been of any sort of importance. 

In order to ascertain its situation, a new shaft was 
sunk at about ninety yards from the old one, upon 
much lower ground, at which a very ingenious water- 
wheel was erected by an American engineer, in order 
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to drain the upper levels: from this a cross cut was 
driven in the supposed direction of the vein, which, 
however, only demonstrated its non-existence, by tra- 
versing the whole distance between the two shafts 
without cutting it. Upon this the enterprise was 
abandoned; but not until fifteen or twenty thousand 
pounds had been thrown away upon a mine, from 
which the natives had all pronounced, at the very 
outset, that not one ounce of silver would ever be 
extracted. The loss, fortunately, fell upon persons 
to whom it was of little consequence ; but it is much 
to be regretted; that in a country where, by the 
judicious application of the same capital, so much 
might have been effected, the choice of the managing 
agent should have been influenced rather by the 
beauties of the scenery, than by the intrinsic value 
of the mine which it was intended to work. All 
Mr. Bullock’s preparations seemed to be calculated 
upon a certainty of success, that not even the com- 
mand of a whole district can give, although its pro- 
bability increases in proportion to the number of 
different points upon which a vein is explored. 
Where the vein is of known goodness, and the pos- 
sibility of draining it, by the application of a given 
mechanical power, ascertained, the interval may be 
employed usefully, as it has been in most of the 
great negotiations, in the completion of surface- 


works; but where the very existence of the vein 


is questionable, to commence operations by a large 
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investment in these, is, to say the least, contrary to 
the practice, which an experience of three centuries 
has induced the Mexican miners to adopt. 

The two North American Companies established 
at Temascaltepec, are those of Baltimore, and New 
York. 

Of the first, Mr. Keating is director ; a gentleman 
who has studied at Freiberg, and was Professor of 
Mineralogy in the United States. 

The Company possesses the Mines of San José, 
San Luis, and Santa Brigida, situated, one above the 
other, at small intervals, upon the slope of the moun- 
tain, with six Pertinencias extending laterally from 
the last. In August 1826, very little had been done 
at any of these mines ; and Mr. Keating was living in 
a wretched hovel close to San José, where a water- 
wheel, thirty-four feet in diameter, was constructing 
by American millwrights, by which the drainage 
was to be effected. This wheel commenced work- 


ing about a year after the date of my visit (July 


1827); up to which time Mr. Keating had seen no 
reason to change the opinion that he had originally 
formed respecting the mines under his inspection, 
namely, that they would pay an interest of from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. upon the very small ca- 
pital invested in them. ‘This opinion was founded 
upon the returns of produce for several years before 
the Revolution; and as no expence whatever has 
been incurred in surface-works, with the exception 
of a leat, or watercourse, by which the wheel is to 
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be supplied from a spring at a considerable distance, 
there is no reason to suppose that these expectations 
will be disappointed. 

The New York Company cannot yet be said to 
exist, none of its agents having reached Mexico 
during my residence in that country. Of the four 
mines, the contracts for which have been assigned 
to it by Mr. Wilcox, the American Consul General, 
but little is known, and that little is by no means 
of a favourable character. The importance of San 
Juan de las Quebradillas, is inferred from the fact, 
that, fifty years ago, when the upper levels fell in, 
one hundred and fifty men were buried in the ruins ; 
and the Mina de Aguas is, in like manner, supposed 
to be valuable, because 200,000 dollars have been 
recently expended, by the Tribunal de Mineria, in 
a fruitless attempt to drain it. 

The Germans hold at Temascaltepec, in the Real 
de Arriba, or upper town, the mines called Del 
Rincon, which were ceded to them by the same 
Revilla from whom they purchased the Arevalo 
mine at Chico: 


These mines are ten in number, or rather, there 


are ten shafts upon the same Vein, drained by one 
adit, driven at the depth of 120 varas, and up- 
wards of 2,000 varas in length. Their former 
produce is known to have been considerable,* but 
the works below the adit are full of water, and the 


* Twelve Bars of Silver were raised weekly before the Revo- 
lution. ’ 
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s inaccessible from the extreme foulness 


lat « 


i 

ir. A new shaft must be sunk in order to 

a free circulation, before the possibility of 

ai. Ang the mines, at all, can be ascertained; so 

that it is probable, that the enterprize, if persevered 

in, will, for some years, rather increase the outlay, 
than augment the receipts of the Company. 

I was deterred by the little interest which the 
mines of Temascaltepec possessed, from visiting the 
neighbouring districts of El Cristo and Stiltépéc, in 
which some mines have been taken up, both by the 
Germans, and the United Mexican Company, as a 
sort of dependency upon those of Temascaltepec. 
Both places are situated in the Zierra Caliente; and 
at El Cristo, which is a narrow valley, shut in, on 
all sides, by lofty mountains, the heat is said to equal 
that of Veracruz. 

The mines of Tépantitlan, which lie far to the 
South, in the vicinity of the Rio Bolsas, were at 
much too great a distance for me to think of reach- 
ing them. They are held by the Catorce Company, 
and are celebrated for having given to the Conde 
de Contramina his title and fortune. The road to 
this district lies through the very heart of the 
Western branch of the Sierra Madre; the climate 
is unhealthy, and there is a great want of timber in 
the immediate vicinity of the mines. But these 
disadvantages are compensated by the extreme rich- 
ness of the ores, some of which produce five and 
six marcs of Silver per carga, while the metales 
comunes, (inferior ores,) average one marc and a 
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half. The principal shafts, upon the two great 
veins of Guadalupe and Santa Ana, contain little 
or no water, (from eight to ten varas;) and it 
is known that the works were only suspended dur- 


ing the Revolution, in consequence of the seizure, 


by General Guerrero, of ores, to the amount of 
500,000 dollars, (which were undergoing the process 
of reduction in the Hacienda,) in order to pay his 
troops. A splendid Adit, six hundred and thirty 
varas in length, and four varas broad, by three 
high, likewise attests the former importance of the 
mines; and notwithstanding the drawbacks of 
climate and distance, and the difficulty of effecting 
even the most ordinary repairs, there can be little 
doubt that, if properly conducted, this negotiation 
may become highly advantageous. 

It now only remains for me to add, that the 
mining terms in use at Temascaltepec differ con- 
siderably from those adopted in other. districts, and 
explained in the preceding Section. 

In the Haciendas, the quantity of ores submitted 
to the process of amalgamation, is estimated by 
Tareas. The Tarea consists of ore hundred Quin- 
tals, or five Montones, of twenty Quintals each. 
This is inconvenient, both because the terms differ 
from those more generally in use, and because the 
Tarea does not contain an exact number of Cargas, 
as is the case with the Zortas and Montones in 
other districts.* 

* Torta, fifteen Montones of ten Cargas, each of three Quin- 
tals, or twelve Arrobas—four hundred and fifty Quintals in all. 
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With regard to the process of amalgamation, 
there seems to be no general rule. The mines vary, 
not only in the quantity of quicksilver which their 
ores require, but in the time necessary for the pro- 
cess, and in the loss of quicksilver during the course 
of it. For instance, ihe ores of Santa Ana, (a small 
mine worked by the Administrador of the United 
Company,) can be reduced by amalgamation in 
ten days; but with a loss of twenty-five per cent. 
of quicksilver. 

The ores of San Bernabé require sixty days. 

Those of La Guitarra and La Magdalena vary 
from twenty to twenty-eight days, with a loss of 
only eight per cent. of quicksilver. 

The costs of the process may be estimated in the 
following manner :— 

The Tarea requires 30ibs. Quicksilver. 

Magistral, thirty Quartillos. (Six to the Arroba.) 

Salt from Ahdahuistlin, fifteen Arrobas, or ordi- 
nary Salt, twenty-two Arrobas. 

The Mexican amalgamators explain this dif- 
ference by their favourite terms of Minerales frios, 
(cold or sluggish Minerals,) and Minerales calientes, 
(hot ores, easily acted upon,) and they attempt 
no more scientific solution of the changes which 
occur. Nor is it probable that any will be given 
until, by analyzing all the different ores of Mexico, 
some general principles are established, upon which 
a theory may hereafter be founded, and improve- 


ments successively introduced. I mention these 
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facts merely, in order to demonstrate the necessity 
of subjecting to the test of experience, upon a large 
scale, those secrets for expediting the process of 
amalgamation, which have been offered to the 
Companies as invaluable discoveries, in London, but 
by which I am not aware that any beneficial effect 
has yet been produced in New Spain. Where. so 
great a difference exists between the ores of two 
mines belonging to the same district, and situated 
sometimes upon the same vein, there is little reason 
to suppose that any general system can be adopted. 
At all events it should be tried by the inventor 
upon the spot; for an experiment made with chy- 
mical nicety upon a very small quantity of ore, may 
not prove successful when applied to the masses, 
upon which the Amalgamator must act in Mexico, 
where it is in the abundance, and not in the qua- 
lity of the ores, that the riches of the mines consist. 


Road to Angangeo. 


From Temascaltepec I proceeded on the morn- 


ing of the 26th of August to Angdngéd, a Mining 
district in the State of Valladolid, about seven 
leagues from Tlalptijahtia, and twenty-seven from 
Témascaltépéc. 

The road is excessively varied from the circum- 
stance of its bordering constantly upon Zierra Ca- 
liente, into which almost every deep ravine or valley 
conducts you. In these you find sugar-plantations, 
Bananas, Chirimoyas, and all the tropical fruits; 
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while the sides of the adjacent hills are covered 
with a fine growth of Northern forest-trees. The 
luxuriancy of the vegetation surpasses even that 
which I remarked between ZimApan and the Encar- 
nacion, and the variety is certainly greater. : 

Yet this magnificent tract of country is, with the 
exception of a few farms and villages, uninhabited, 
from the total want of a market for the produce. 

From the Hacienda of Hoconusco, where I slept 
on the night of the 26th, and which is fourteen 
leagues from ‘'Temascaltepec, and forty-six from 
Mexico, wheat, which might be raised to almost 
any extent, must be sent to the Capital in order 
to be disposed of. The revival of the Mines at 
Temascaltepec can alone give any importance to 
the agriculture of this part of the country, and 
this may account for the eagerness with which 
their progress is watched by the inhabitants. 

From Hoconusco the road passes through Zita- 


ctiaro, which was formerly a flourishing town, but 


acquired a fatal distinction by being selected as 
the residence of the first Independent Junta. It 
is now nearly in ruins, and will probably never re- 
cover its former importance. 

Angangeo is about eight leagues from Zitacuaro. 
The greatest part of the road consists of a steep 
ascent. I never saw a town that presented more 
thoroughly the appearance of a Mining district than 
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Angangeo. For upwards of a league, the ravine 
which leads to the town is full of Arrastres, (mills 
for grinding ore,) worked by horizontal water- 
wheels, and little Patios, (open sheds,) wretchedly 
constructed, it is true, in which the process of 
amalgamation is carried on. 

The German Company is the only Foreign esta- 
blishment in the Real; but there are several Mexi- 
cans who work mines in a small way, with capitals, 
(if they may be called so,) of from five hundred to 
two or three thousand dollars each, with which, 
by constant personal inspection, they manage to 
earn a sufficiency to support themselves and their 
families. 

Angangeo contains four principal veins, running 
nearly parallel to each other, and separated by 
valleys or ravines, in one of which the town is 
situated. The direction of the veins is from North 
to South. Two only of the four have names,—the 
Veta del Carmen, and the Veta Descubridora, (so 
called from the principal mines upon each,) which 
vary in breadth from two to five, and even nine 
varas. 

On these veins there is a multitude of mines, 
worked, as I’have already observed, by small Mexi- 
can proprietors, who contrive to earn by them a 
scanty subsistence. 

Few exceed one hundred, or one hundred and 
twenty varas in depth, the oldest mine in the place 


not having been worked above sixty years. 
VOL. II. 2C 
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The German Company has three mines, Nuestra 
Senora del Carmen, (on the vein of that name,) San 
Antenogenes, (on another vein, which is from six to 
twenty varas wide,) and La Purisima, in a valley 
above the town, to the North. 

The Mine of El Carmen was the only one, from 
which ores were raised, at the time of my visit. 
These averaged from six to ten marcs per monton, 
and, as they were found in great abundance, the 
produce would have covered all the expences, had 
not an establishment of two hundred and fifty horses 
been required for the drainage. 

A water-wheel has been since substituted for the 
malacates, in which these animals were employed, 
and it is probable that, at the present day, the 
Company derives a considerable profit from this un- 
dertaking. 

Two small Haciendas were attached to the Ger- 
man establishment; one, La Trinidad, with six ar- 
rastres, and the other, San Juan Nepomuceno, with 
stamping machine of ten stampers. 

The Raya, or weekly payments, did not exceed 
1,000 dollars ; and was nearly covered by the pro- 
duce, one hundred marcs, (equal to eight hundred 
dollars. } 

Angangeo was said to have been in a much more 
flourishing state two years before my visit: forty-six 
Arrastres, or mills, and four Morteros (stampers) were 
then at work, which had been reduced to twelve by 


the increasing difficulty of obtaining ores. These 
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were found, at first, in abundance, in the upper levels 
of the old mines, abandoned during the Revolution. 
But when it became necessary to work the deeper 
levels, few had capital enough to enable them to 
keep down the water, although with very moderate 
resources it might be easily effected. 

Angangeo may, however, be considered, as a rising 
district, and one in which with very little risk a 
sreat deal might be done. The largest mines there 
would not require a capital of above thirty or forty 
thousand dollars; and the metallic riches of the 
surrounding mountains have been so little explored, 
that they may be regarded as quite a new field. 
Labour is cheap; water abundant, and with a fall 
sufficient for any kind of machinery ;—wood, and 
provisions, are plentiful, and the climate good, 
though cold. 

There are some local peculiarities, however, to 
counterbalance these advantages. In the first place, 
the ores are seldom found in a pure state, but con- 
tain, on the contrary, a most extraordinary mixture 
of metals, which vary with the different veins. 

In the Veta del Carmen, the silver ores contain a 
large proportion of arsenic, with which the whole 
mass is so impregnated, that, when brayed in the 
arrastres, it is of a dull greyish blue, or slate colour, 
by which the montones of ore from this vein are 
easily distinguishable, while undergoing the process 
of amalgamation. 

These ores are reduced in less time than any 


e ae 
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others, seldom requiring more than eight days foi 
the completion of the process. 

The vein of the Descubridora, as well as that upon 
which the German Mine of San Atenogenes is situ- 
ated, contain a large proportion of bleierze, or silver 
mixed with lead. In all, there is a considerable 
mixture of zinc (blende, estoraque), and native anti- 
mony (spiesglaserz), which are very troublesome, as 
they must be separated by the pepenadores (ore- 
dressers), before the ores are stamped, both being 
unfavourable to the action of the quicksilver. Be- 
sides these, there is much acaporosa (carbonate of 
iron). 

In order to get rid of a part of these extraneous 
substances, it becomes necessary to roast the ores 
after they are dressed ; the process lasts about three 
days, and is continued until fourteen cargas of ore 
are reduced to ten. The expence is from five to six 
dollars per monton. 

The ores called Colorados may be reckoned. also 
amongst the peculiarities of Angangeo. They are 
generaily found in the levels nearest the surface, 
and are, in fact, metals in a state of decomposition, 
strongly impregnated with a reddish oxyd of iron. 
They are usually rich, corftaining as much as sixteen, 
eighteen, and even twenty marcs of silver in the mon- 
ton (of thirty hundred weight). When amalgamated, 
they require more time, and more quicksilver, than 
the other ores of this district, but no magistral. In 
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all the Mines it is observed that the silver mixed 
with arsenic is found only in the deepest workings. 

Iron pyrites (schwefelkies) abound in the higher 
levels, and it is to them that the red colour of the 
ores extracted from these levels is to be attributed : 
they are prepared by fire for the arrastres, when the 
sulphur evaporates, and leaves a red oxyd of iron; 
which distinguishes these montones, as the blue 
colour does those in which arsenic predominates. 

The Colorados, as I have already observed, only 
occur at a certain distance from the surface. 

In a new mine, worked by the Cura of Angan- 
geo (San Severiano), the transition from the Colo- 
rados to the ordinary metals, occurs within a space 
of twenty varas from the mouth of the shaft; and 
from the moment that this line is passed, magistral 
becomes necessary for the amalgamation of the ores, 
although a little higher it is not required. 

The following is a fair estimate of the expences 
of extraction and amalgamation at Angangeo, per 


monton, of ten cargas, (each of three quintals) :— 


7 <8 
LVEraction, 
Dollars. Reals. 


Ten Barreteros NLS: 0 
Peones s I 0 
Powder and Candles ] 2 
Tools, &e. I 0 
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Amalgamation. 
Dollars. Reals. 


Hacienda , Peay 4 
Repasadores 2 4 
Azoguero 1 0 
Salt. i Vig 0 
Magistral 3 ; é (AD 4 
Quicksilver lost. 5 0 
Separation of Quicksilver from Amalgam 0 4 

15 0 


In all, twenty-three dollars and two reals; while 
the value of the ores contained in the Monton, tak- 
ing them at an average of six marcs, (some are much 
richer, and few, or none, poorer,) is forty-eight dol- 
lars; which leaves a clear profit of twenty-four 
dollars and six reals upon each monton. 

There are few districts in which the use of Ar- 
rastres, in lieu of stampers, is so general as at An- 
gangeo. 

They are more economical in some respects than 
Morteros, (stampers,) as they require much less at- 
tendance; but they also do less work: for an ar- 
rastre cannot bray more than three montones of ore 
in the week; while a twelve stamp Mortero will 
pulverize the same quantity in twenty-four hours. 
They have, however, the advantage of reducing the 
ore at once to a fine impalpable power, free from all 
eritty substances, and perfectly ready to be sub- 
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mitted to the action of the quicksilver; a state to 
which it is seldom brought by passing once, or even 
twice, under the Mortero. But then their powers 
are limited, and would prove of no avail with the 
hard ores of some districts, where quartz or porphyry 
predominates, and for which the powerful blow of 
the mortero is absolutely required. 

With regard to the former produce of Angangeo, 
I found it impossible to procure any exact inform- 
ation, the records being lost, and the mine owners 
having long been in the habit of remitting their 
silver, in the first instance, to Tlalpujahua, from 
which place many of them were furnished, before 
the Revolution, with the means of continuing their 
works. It is, however, generally thought that a 
Company with a small, capital might do well there, 
and the favourable prospects of the Germans seem 
likely to confirm this supposition. 

The road from Angangé6 to Tlalpiijahtia traverses 
one steep and rugged mountain, with an ascent of 
nearly two leagues, through a forest of magnificent 
pines. From the summit to the Hacienda of San 
Rafael, the descent is gradual, but constant, and the 
distance about four leagues. I had not the pleasure 
of seeing this establishment completed, the labours 
of Messrs. Moro and Enrico having been a little 
retarded by the rainy season; but the progress which 
had been made since my first visit was surprising, 
and, on my arrival at Tlalpujahua, where I again 
passed some days, I found, both in the town and in 
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its vicinity, abundant cause to admire the diligence 
which had been displayed. A number of additional 
mines had been brought into activity, in order to 
explore the veins upon the greatest possible number 
of points at once; and on the lode of Las Virgenes, 
an entirely new shaft, called the mine of Arevalo, 
from its proprietor, the Cura, had been sunk, the 
ores of which appeared to be very promising. In 
the town, improvements were proceeding with equal 
rapidity, and the market was thronged with well- 
dressed natives ; many of whom, a few months before, 
had no other attire than a Queretaro blanket of the 
commonest kind. 

From: Tlalpujahua I returned to the capital, by 
the Rancho del Oro, which is situated just within 
the confines of the State of Mexico. The United 
Mexican Company s in possession of nineteen Mines 
there, the former produce of which is known to 
have been very considerable. Nine of these Mines 
are situated upon the Veta Descubridora,* and 
may be considered as one work; five other shafts 
ave sunk upon tne lodes of San Rafael and San 
Acasio. 

The state of the whole, at the period of my visit, 
afforded a striking exemplification of the evils with 


* This name is common to all the Mining Districts, and means 
merely the vein, or lode, to the discovery of which the establish- 
ment of the Real is due. Thus the Coronas Vein was the 
«© Descubridora” of Tlalpujahua ; the Milagros Vein of Catorce ; 
and the Vein of San Bernabé, of Zacatecas. 
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which the absence of the master’s eye must always 
be attended. Under the injudicious management of 
a Mexican Administrador, (steward,) 130,000 dol- 
lars had been spent in two years, without the drain- 
age of any one of the shafts having been effected, 
although none of them exceeded 155 varas in depth. 
A visit from Mr. Alaman, the principal Director of 
the Company, had led to the dismissal of this unpro- 
fitable servant, and an Englishman, Mr. Walkinshaw, 
was associated with a Mexican miner of some repu- 
tation, in the management. But time was requisite 
in order to do away with the effects of the slothful 
and dilatory system which had been fostered by 
their predecessor; and the same men, who, at Tlal- 
pujahua, under the eye of Mr. Rivafinoli, worked 
with an energy which could not easily be surpassed, 


seemed to lose all their activity on entering the 
district. of El Oro, and performed their several 


duties with a sluggishness which it was painful to 
witness. 

In August, 1826, the mine of El Rosario was 
the only shaft from which ore was raised. The 
vein appeared to be rich, but small. The gold is 
found in particles, imperceptible to the naked eye, 
in a matrix of quartz, which contains sulphuret of 
silver, disseminated throughout the mass in such 
narrow stripes, that unless the dimensions of the 
vein increase, they will hardly repay the expences 
of working. 


Gold mines in Mexico generally diminish in value. 
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as they increase in depth, and it is te be appre- 
hended that the district of El Oro will not form an 
exception to this rule. The mines, however, were 
worked to advantage as late as 1810, and it is upon 
record that, in 1805, a single Carga of Ore was sold 
at the mouth of the shaft for eleven thousand dollars. 
A very few montones of ore, of a quality much in- 
ferior to this, would repay the Company for all its 
advances; although these are likely to be increased 
by the construction of a Hacienda, which is indis- 
pensable, if the enterprise of working the mines is 
persevered in; every building connected with them 
having been destroyed in 1811, in order to furnish 
palisades for Rayon’s camp upon the Cerro del 
Gallo. 

The plans for this Hacienda were not completed 
when I was at El Oro; but I have been since 
informed, that it is to be situated in the valley of 
Tépétdngd, where a Presa, or dam, has been con- 
structed, during the last year, of sufficient size to 
form a reservoir of water in the rainy season, for the 
supply of the machinery during the dry months. 
This Presa is built across a ravine, and is seventeen 
varas in thickness at the foundation, terminating, at 
the height of sixty feet, in a wall three varas thick, 
and 200 feet in length, from side to side. The 
whole is solid masonry ; so that the cost, in addition 
to the other expences connected with the construc- 
tion of a Hacienda, must be very considerable. 

I took my former road, on my return to Mexico, 
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through Istlihiaci and Lerma; the rainy season 
being too far advanced to render it advisable to ex- 
plore any new path across the mountains. By set- 
ting out very early in the morning we had succeeded, 
during the whole expedition, in avoiding the rains; 
although they rendered many parts of the road 
nearly impassable, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of ‘Temascaltepec, where there is a great deal of red 
clay, upon which neither horse nor mule could pre- 
serve its footing. With the exception of a few falls, 
however, on our way to the least accessible of the 
mines, and the misfortunes of a Carga mule, that 
was nearly drowned in crossing a torrent, we met 
with no adventures; and the freshness of the coun- 
try around us made ample amends for the additional 
difficulties with which our progress was attended, in 
consequence of the rains. 

I never saw, in any part of the world, a greater 
variety of beautiful scenery than is to be met with 
between Témascaltépéc and Zitactiard, but particu- 
larly in the vicinity of the Valle de Temascaltepec, 
where the road winds repeatedly up and down 
a Canada, of just sufficient depth to produce, in 
alternate layers, the vegetation of every different 
climate. 

I likewise recollect with pleasure the Barranca of 
Hocontiscd, which, on one side, led us, by a slope 
of nearly a league, to the foot of a precipitous ridge 
of rocks, to climb which, with our tired animals, 
seemed almost impracticable. Upon the summit 
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there is a sort of Table-land, upon which the Haci- 
enda stands; and from this another long and sweep- 
ing descent leads to Zitacuaro, through a succession 
of woods, with occasional openings, so natural, and 
yet so varied, that you can hardly conceive them not 
to have been made to ornament some stupendous 
park. At Zitacuaro, where we arrived on a market- 
day, we found provisions of all kinds in the greatest 
abundance, and made a most delicious breakfast, on 
new milk, the finest wheaten bread, and eggs, with 
oranges, pines, and sugar-cane, all the produce of 
the surrounding district. From thence to An- 
ganged, the country assumes a more rugged charac- 
ter, and pine-forests, similar to those about Tlal- 
pujahtia and El Oro, mark the transition from the 
Tierra Lemplada below, to the less genial atmos- 
phere of the higher regions. 

I arrived in Mexico on the 5th of September, and 
immediately commenced my preparations for my 
great journey into the Interior, which did_ not, 
however, take place until the beginning of Novem- 
ber ; ali my plans having been deranged by the illness 
of my eldest little girl, who was very nearly killed 
by a coup de soleil, which brought on a_ brain 
fever, and left us, at one time, very little hope of her 
surviving. To the skill and unremitting attentions 
of Doctor Wilson we were indebted for her recovery, 
but she was long in too weak a state to bear the 


fatigue of travelling ; and as Mrs. Ward had resolved 
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upon accompanying me, and could not reconcile 
herself to the idea of leaving her children for two 
whole months, our departure was put off from day 


to day, in order to allow time for our little invalid 


to gather strength. 
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SECTION I. 


COMMENCEMENT OF JOURNEY TO THE INTE- 
RIOR.—STATE OF QUERETARO, —ZELAYA, THE 
BAXIO, GUANAJUATO; MINES OF THE TWO 
COMPANIES ESTABLISHED THERE. — REVE- 

~NUES AND RESOURCES OF THE STATE. 


ON the morning of the 3d of November, 1826, 
having taken leave of all our Mexican friends, most 
of whom predicted that we should not extend our 
journey North beyond Guanajuato, we bade adieu 
to San Cosme, and proceeded by the great Zierra 
Adentro road to Huéhtetoca, where we slept. It 
was long since the inn there had opened its gates 
to such a cavalcade as ours; but, bad as the accom- 
modations were, we determined always to stop at 
the Ventas, in lieu of private houses, except in places 
where we intended to pass some days, on account of 
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the inconvenience with which the reception of so 
numerous a party must have been attended any- 
where else. The inns mostly contain four or five 
small rooms opening into the Patio; but in the 
Haciendas, where the accommodations consist of one 
large sala, which is the only spare room, it is im- 
possible to attempt a subdivision of apartments ; 
and although we had provided for desperate cases, 
by carrying with us a large canvass curtain, so con- 
trived as to be easily suspended across a room, and 
thus, in fact, to make it two, still the number of 
females rendered it desirable to have recourse to 
this expedient as seldom as possible. 


Mrs. Ward was accompanied by two Mexican 


maids, who, with the children, occupied a large coach, 


drawn by eight mules, which I purchased for the 
purpose, of a gentleman recently arrived from Du- 
rango. As we shut up house altogether in the 
Capital, our whole Mexican establishment attended 
us, although with some changes of character, in 
order the better to suit them to our purposes upon 
the road. For instance, one of the footmen acted 
as postilion, and, with the coachman, took en- 
tire charge of the coach; while a lad who had 
been employed for some time in the kitchen in 
Mexico, appeared in the double capacity of mule- 
driver, and cook; in the first of which occupations 
he displayed such activity, and flew about so ra- 
pidly in pursuit of the scattered animals entrusted 
to his charge, that he soon acquired from his fellow 
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servants the name of El] Cohété, (the Rocket,) by 
which he was ever afterwards distinguished. 

In addition to these, we had three other servants 
for house work upon the road; two Arrieros, with 
the baggage-mules, and two stable-men to take 
charge of the horses ; and although the number may 
appear large, yet such were the complicated wants 
of the party, the various beds to put up, and un- 
make, and the difficulty in obtaining provisions, 
that it was all that our united efforts could accom- 
plish to get into marching order at seven o'clock in 
the morning, before which time we seldom found it 
possible to set out. One man was generally sent in 
advance to secure rooms, and to act as purveyor: 
this duty devolved upon a fine athletic fellow called 
Hilario, who had served as an artilleryman during 
the war of Independence, and who retained enough 
of his old military habits to make a most invaluable 
avant-courier. Mounted on an excellent horse, he 
scoured the country in every direction, and if milk, 
meat, or vegetables, were to be found, we always had 
them for our evening meal. The first was of the 
greatest importance to us, as both the children were 
too young to live upon anything else; the eldest 
being only a year and a half old, and the second, 
whom her mother was still suckling, hardly five 
months. As to ourselves, a large box of preserved 
meats, and our guns, ensured us against starvation ; 
nor did a day pass, I believe, without our having 
hares, quail, or water-fowl of some kind, to add 


Ip ga 
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to the mutton cutlets, and broth, which the prin- 
cipal towns afforded us. 

The party consisted of Mrs. Ward, Mr. Martin, 
the French Consul General in Mexico, with whom 
I had been long on terms of intimacy, and whose 
agreeable society it was delightful to secure, Dr. 
Wilson, Mr. Carrington, and myself. We were 
afterwards joined by the messenger to the Mission, 
Don Rafael Beraza, and formed, with our servants, 
a squadron of sixteen men, well mounted and armed, 
with eight baggage-mules, and as many loose horses, 
which composed the advanced-guard, driven by 
the Cohete and the muleteers. The great Mexican 
coach followed, of which, when loaded for the road, 


the annexed drawing will give a tolerable idea. 


The servants rode next, with their sabres, guns, and 
Lassos, all dressed in the leather Ranchéré costume . 
which, in addition to its convenience in other respects, 
had the recommendation of being the cheapest pos- 
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sible travelling-dress ;* and we ourselves brought 
up the rear, to pick up stragglers, and to keep the 
party together. In very bad ground, the order of 
march was reversed, and we took the lead ourselves, 
in order to examine the Barrancas, (ravines,) and 
to ascertain the spot where the carriage could cross 
with least damage. In this too Hilario was of the 
greatest use, for he had the eye of a hawk, and 
having been accustomed to travel with artillery, he 
had some idea of the powers of wood and iron, and 
knew that there were some things which it was 
absolutely impossible for them to bear. His coun- 
trymen in general drive over, or through every thing, 
and look excessively surprised when an unfortunate 
wheel gives way, (as it usually does,) with a crash, 
after surviving trials which it would make an 
English coachmaker’s hair stand on end to look at. 
I could not imagine, at first, to what the toughness 
of Mexican wheels was due, for they are clumsily 
put together, and the iron part is composed of sepa- 
rate pieces, instead of forming one compact circle. 
But then the whole is so bound up with strips of 
raw hide, which contract in the sun, that it will 
rather bend than break, and can hardly fall to pieces 
under any circumstances. It sometimes indeed 
assumes rather an oval than a circular form, but 


this fault corrects itself: the projecting parts are 


* J paid ten or twelve dollars each for these leather dresses : 
a cloth coat, or jacket alone would have cost twenty. 
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worn down by the rough and rocky roads; and as to 
any little additional motion during the process, it so 
seldom falls to the lot of a Mexican traveller to glide 
over the country with the sort of even movement 
to which Mr. Mac Adam’s labours have accustomed 
people in England, that a few jolts more or less are 
really not perceptible. 

After this description, my readers will not be sur- 
prised to hear that none of our party ever entered 
the coach as long as they were able to sit a horse; 
and that Mrs. Ward, far from finding it a relief, 
endeavoured, from the first, to extend her daily rides 
until she was enabled to perform nearly the whole 
distance on horseback : which she so far accomplished 
that she must, I think, have ridden fourteen hun- 
dred miles out of the two thousand, to which the 


ageregate of our journey may have amounted. 


Between a passo horse and a carriage, on such roads, 
it is impossible to hesitate, except when the sun is 
so powerful as to render the protection of a roof 
desirable, and this, in the winter months, on the 
Table-iand, is not often the case. The dust, which 
is at times exceedingly distressing when riding, 
cannot be avoided: it had the effect of making us 
extend our line of march considerably ; and, on a 
windy day, there was often a space of nearly half a 
mile between the head and rear of the column: the 
necessity for this increased as our live-stock aug- 
mented, which it did prodigiously upon the road ; 
for when we got into the breeding countries, where 
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horses and mules were cheap, we made new pur- 
chases in order to relieve our tired animals, and 
entered Mexico on our return with fifty-six beasts 
of different kinds. We often amused ourselves with 
fancying the sensation which the appearance of our 
caravan would have excited in Hyde Park, or Long- 
champs; where the wild horses and mules, and the 
servants driving them at a gallop with the lassos 
whirling round their heads,—the guns, and pistols, 
canteens, and camp-beds, carga-mules, and coach, in 
size like a Noah’s ark, perambulating, by some ac- 
cident, the land, instead of the waters, with festoons 
of Tasajo, (dried strips of beef sold by the yard,) 
and handkerchiefs full of onions and tortillas at- 
tached to different parts of it by the servants,— 
would have formed a curious contrast to the neat 
chariot and four, with patent lamps and liveried at- 
tendants, in which the preparations for a journey in 
Europe usually consist. Nor would the night-scenes 
have appeared less singular, with the packsaddles* 
and horse-accoutrements arranged in rows under the 
corridor; the arms of the servants suspended near 
them; the horses picketed around, and the mule- 
teers stretched on the ground by the side of a large 


fire, cooking their mess for the night in a common 


kettle, or preparing their beds under the coach, 
which served as a general place of rendezvous. 
Chapita, the Indian nurse, used to superintend the 
culinary operations of this group; and often have 
I seen her, before daylight, bending over the fire, 
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and concocting a kettle of Atolli, or Champorada,* 
with the child slung to her back in the Indian 
fashion, and exposed to the bracing cold of the 


morning air, which is not dispelled until the sun 


gets well above the horizon, at nine or ten 0 Clock. 


The little creature seemed to thrive upon this sys- 
tem, and as all was confusion within at that hour, 
the servants being busy in making up the loads, and 
her mother occupied with the care of her less healthy 
sister, we generally let her take her chance. 

At nine or ten o’clock, according to the distance, 
we stopped at some Rancho to breakfast, or sate 
down wherever there was shade, and pulque, or a 
little water, to eat the provisions which we had 
brought with us. Milk we often obtained at this 
hour, when we laid in the provision for the day, 
which kept admirably, notwithstanding the sun and 
the motion of the coach, in bottles filled till they 
overflowed, and then corked up. I did not find this 
to be the case with the milk and cream which I had 
brought with me from England ;+ for the cases not 
being quite fuii, we generaily found, on opening 
them, that their contents had been converted, by the 
trot of the mules, into butter; in which state, how- 
ever, they furnished, occasionally, a very agreeable 
addition to our fare. After breakfast, which lasted 
but a short time, we proceeded, without farther in- 


* A composition prepared with chocolate, maize, and water. 
+ It is made up in little tin cases hermetically sealed, and is 
very useful on a voyage. 
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terruption, to our resting-place, wherever that might 
be. The mules and horses were then relieved from 
their loads, and driven to water, and to bathe, where 
there was any river near, after which they enjoyed 
their rest and food during the remainder of the day. 
At four in the morning, the lassoing and saddling 
began ; for as the beasts were all loose in the patio, 
or in some immense stable, (where stabling was to be 
procured,) there was no other mode of securing them. 
This operation, in which my young companion Car- 
rington, (who became very expert in the use of his 
lasso,) generally distinguished himself, occupied a 
couple of hours, after which the cargas were assigned 
to the different mules, the rest of the luggage affixed 
to the coach, and the whole party gradually put into 
motion. We lost a great deal of time during the 
first two or three days, from the want of a syste- 
matic mode of proceeding, the servants being new 
to their work ; but as soon as they learned how to 
distribute it most conveniently, each took his own 
line ; and, as we all assisted in making up the pack- 
ages, it was curious to see the rapidity with which 
the rooms reassumed their desolate appearance after 
being enlivened for a time with a few symptoms of 
European civilization. J have seen a bed dismount- 
ed, rolled up, and transferred to a mule’s back in less 
than five minutes, so that all our little comforts, in 
fact, created no material delay. ‘There are few 


ladies, however, who would have had strength and 


resolution enough to give so good an example in 
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this respect as Mrs. Ward; for it was dreary work 
getting up, day after day, two hours before sunrise, 
and sitting for one hour at least in a cold room, 
wrapped up in a manga or a buffalo-skin, with a poor 
little sick child to take care of, while all the com- 
plicated arrangements of packing and loading were 
going on. In December we had a hard frost almost 
every night ; and as there was no possibility of get- 
ting a fire of any kind within doors, there was little 
warmth or comfort to be obtained before the sun 
rose; and though we knew that we should be 
scorched afterwards, we have often hailed its ap- 
pearance as a real relief. From the scarcity of 
rooms, Mrs. Ward, the two children, and the maids, 
were usually quartered together; Mr. Martin and I 
slept in another apartment ; the rest of the party in 
a third; while if a fourth could be procured, which 
was not often the case, it served to hold the can- 
teen and supper apparatus, after which the servants 
crowded into it for the night, with a saddle and a 
Sérapé* each for a bed. The muleteers and Chance, 
(the terrier, of whom honourabie mention has been 
already made,) were most luxuriously provided for 
amongst the packsaddles : the coach was confided to 
the guardianship of a large bull-dog, with whose 
ferocious looks the natives were much alarmed; 
while in the interior of the rooms, a white terrier 
of my own, who accompanied me in all my travels, 


* The Serape is the woollen blanket (of home manufacture) 
worn by the lower orders as a ‘‘ manga” for riding. 
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supplied the place of the fastenings, with which 
no Mexican door is ever provided. We generally 
found, when Hilario had been successful in his cater- 
ing, a large mess of meat stewing down upon our 
arrival. ‘To this we added the game collected upon 
the road, which was usually sufficient to furnish not 
only ourselves, but the servants with an ample meal. 
At six or seven o'clock we sate down, where seats 
could be procured or manufactured, to our homely 
repast, and at eight we were glad to take refuge 
from the cold in bed. 

After this general outline of our proceedings, I 


shall give an account of our route, with some of our 


little difficulties and distresses, the nature of which 
may be more clearly understood by a reference to 
the Map of Routes annexed to this volume, in which 
the whole journey is laid down in red, with the 
mountains and other obstacles by which our pro- 
gress through some parts of the country was im. 
peded. It contains, likewise, the States through 
which we passed ; and although it does not include 
the towns in those States that we did’ not actually 
visit, still it conveys an idea of their relative position 
and extent, (the boundaries being correctly traced,) 
and will therefore form a necessary addition to any 
statistical information that it may be in my power to 
communicate. 

On the 4th of November, we proceeded. over ten 
leagues of desert and barren country to Tula, a 
small town, in the vicinity of which there is a bridge 
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over the river Tula, or Moctezuma, and some fine 
fields of maize. The Church is curious, having 
been constructed at the time of the Conquest as a 
military position, with lofty walls, unbroken by 
windows, and surmounted by little turrets, which 
give it more the appearance of an old castle, than 
of a building consecrated to Divine worship. There 
is another church of a similar appearance at Jalapa, 
and Mr. Martin thought that they both resembled 
some of the old churches built by the order of the 
Templars, in France. 


Nov. 5.—We reached Arrdy6 Sarco after tra- 


velling ten hours over a road covered with lava, 
and rocks of volcanic origin: parts of it were so 
bad as to make the progress of the coach exceed- 
ingly slow, and we did not reach the Meson till after 
dusk in the evening. We found it so very small 
and bad, that we were compelled to seek a night’s 
lodging in a neighbouring Hacienda belonging to Re- 
villa, the proprietor of the German mines at Chico. 
His steward received us with much civility, and 
made over to us the two only disposable rooms. 
One of them was nearly full of maize, but Mr. 
Martin and I found a vacant spot to erect our beds, 
while our companions spread their mattresses upon 
the Indian corn, which they assured us, in the morn- 
ing, formed a most comfortable couch, as it accom- 
modated itself to the shape of the body. The lands 
belonging to the Hacienda are nine leagues in extent, 
and are very valuable, from their vicinity to the 
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Capital. The crops had fallen off considerably in 
consequence of the destruction of the Presas, (reser- 
voirs of water,) during the Revolution; but the 
proprietor having been enabled by his contract with 
the German Company to repair them, it is expect- 
ed that the returns from the estate will again be 
very large. 

Nov. 6.—The road to San Juan dél Rid is one 
continued descent from Arroy6 Sarcd, for about 


three leagues, when you reach the Llano del Caza- 


dérdé, so called from a great hunting-party given 


there by one of the Viceroys, (Don Antonio de Mén- 
d6za,) in which hundreds of deer, hares, and rabbits 
were killed. Our coachmen descended the hill, as 
Mexicans always do, at full gallop, and drove on 
at the same pace across the plain, until they were 
stopped by discovering that one of the fore-wheels 
had been on fire so long that the whole nave was 
gone, and the wheel itself rendered utterly useless. 
We were five leagues from Arroy6 Sarcdé when this 
happened, and seven leagues from San Juan: the 
sun was excessively powerful, and there was neither 
Hacienda nor Rancho within a reasonable distance 
at which we could hope either to deposit the child- 
ren, or to get our damages repaired. We were, 
therefore forced to leave them with the coach in the 
middle of the plain, and to ride on to San Juan, 
from whence we despatched a mule with a new 
wheel, which we succeeded with some difficulty in 
procuring. We reached the town, where we for- 
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tunately found an excellent Venta, about four o’clock, 
and waited with great anxiety for the appearance 
of the coach, which was expected to arrive before 
ten. Midnight came, but nothing was heard of it ; 
and at three in the morning Mrs. Ward became so 
uneasy for want of her child, which was still at the 
breast, that I resolved to go myself in search of it on 
horseback. I accordingly set off with one servant, 
well armed, (for our host had been alarming us with 
stories of robbers,) and after a gallop of twenty miles 
I found our unfortunate coach just where we had 
left it on the preceding morning. ‘The wheel sent 
from San Juan did not fit the axle, and they had 
been forced to carry the old wheel to a Hacienda 
about five leagues off, where there was a carpenter's 
shop, in order to get it repaired. As there was little 
hope that this would be speedily effected, I took the 
youngest child from its nurse, and making a sort of 
scarf with a Tapalo, or long Indian shawl that she 
lent me, I deposited in it my little charge, and having 
secured it still farther with a silk sash, I put my 
horse into a gentie canter, and took once more the 
road to the town. The child was a good deal as- 
tonished at first with the novelty of its situation, but 
the motion put it to sleep, and, with an occasional 
squall or two, we reached San Juan in perfect safety 
about nine o’clock, after a ride rather longer than it 
often falls to the lot of a little creature of five months 
old to undertake. The carriage did not come in 


till two in the afternoon, the poor mules being quite 
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exhausted after passing thirty hours without food 
or water. The servants fortunately had provisions 
with them, and procured some milk from a man 
who was conveying an ass-load of it to a neighbour- 
ing Rancho. 

We did not leave San Juan till the morning of 
the 8th. The vicinity of the town abounds in gar- 
dens and fruit-trees, which gave a cheerful air to 
the scene when viewed from the top of a steep 
descent on the Mexico side, called La Bajada de 
Sain Juan: it consists of about two leagues of abo- 
minable road, covered with loose rocks and stones, 
and sufficiently dangerous, even on horseback, to 
make me feel uneasy when coming down it in the 
morning with the child in my arms. After crossing 
a river, which runs to the North of the fown, (from 
whence the name, Del Rio,) although not laid down 
in any map, we breakfasted at the Hacienda de 
Saus, three and a half leagues from San Juan, where 
all the abundance of the Baxio seemed to commence. 
We found, in a poor little Rancho, provisions of all 
kinds ; milk and eggs, excellent bread, tortillas of 


course, with chile for those who liked it, and large 


plates of frijoles, a sort of black bean, of which 
the Mexicans make an extremely palatable dish. 
In an enclosure opposite the Hacienda I found hares 
in abundance: they got up two at a time in every 
direction under my feet, and I might have shot 
fifty, had I wanted them, with as much ease as I 


did five. 
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From Saus the character of the country improved 
at every step; cultivation increased rapidly: we 


saw vast plains of maize and little groups of In- 


dian huts at each turn in the road. After passing 


the Hacienda del Cazadéro, a valuable estate be- 
longing to Don Pedro Acévédo, we crossed a Pédré- 
gal, or stony tract, of about two leagues in extent, 
and afterwards pursued our course through a suc- 
cession of immense PoOtrérds,* until we came in 
sight of Quérétard, of which there is a beautiful 
view from an opening between two hills. The first 
appearance of the aqueduct, by which the town is 
supplied with water from a spring m the mountains, 
at a distance of nearly three leagues, is very pictu- 
resque. Its arches are lofty, light, and bold, and 
its vast extent gives it an air of great magnificence 
as it stretches across the plain. 

Quérétaird is the capital of the State of that 
name, the territories of which were formerly com- 
prehended in the neighbouring “ Intendancies” of 
Mexicé, Li Puebla, and Guanajiiato. They are 
now divided inte the six “ Partidds,” or districts, 
of Améalcb, Cadéreitd, Sin Jian dél Rid, Sain Pe- 
dr6 Toliman, Querétar6, and Xalpan, which con- 
tain in all a population of about 200,000 souls. The 
Constitution of the State is a copy in miniature of 
that of the Federation, from which it has taken all 


* A Pdtrerd means strictly an enclosure for “ Potros” (young 
horses,) but is applied generally to enclosures for any kind of 
cattle. 
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the mechanism of government, and all the religious 
intolerance. The inhabitants, with the exception 
of those of the capital, are mostly employed in agri- 
culture. The district of Cadéreita, however, con- 
tains the mines of El Doctor, Maconi, and San 
Crist6val; and the Government entertains so high 
an opinion of their future importance, that a con- 
tract has been concluded with the Anglo-Mexican 
Company for the establishment of a Mint, on very 
favourable terms. The State abounds in Haciendas, 
both of cattle and sheep, (Ganad6 Mayor, y Ménor,) 
and of wheat, (trigo,) maize, (maiz,) and beans, 
(frijolés.) The population of the Capital, by the 
last census, appears to be 32,000; but the town is 
supposed to contain at least 40,000 inhabitants. 
During the Revolution, 90,000 souls were often 
assembled in it, the proprietors of the neighbouring 
Haciendas being frequently compelled to take refuge 
there with their families, and farming servants, 
while their property was laid waste by the con- 
tending parties. 

Quérétar6 is divided into five parishes, or Ctiratos, 
four in the body of the town, and one, (San Sebas- 


tian,) in the suburbs, being separated from the rest 


by a little dirty stream, which is dignified with the 
title of El Rio, the river. Some of the Churches 
are fine, particularly that of Guadaliipé; as are 
the Convents of San Franciscd, and Santa Clara, 


the last of which contains a population of two hun- 
dred and fifty females, composed of seventy nuns 
VOL. II. 2E 
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and as many young ladies sent there for their educa- 
tion, with lay-sisters and attendants. It is an im- 
mense building, and is said to resemble a little town 
in the interior, with streets and Plazas regularly 
laid out; but this we had no opportunity of observ- 
ing ourselves, as not even Mexicans are allowed to 
enter the walls. 

We were much struck with the busy look of 
Quérétird, which has quite the air of a manufac- 
turing district. More than half the houses contain 
shops, and the whole population is engaged either 
in small trades, or in the wool manufactories, which 
are still very numerous. They are divided into two 
classes, Obragés, and Trdpichés. The first com- 
prise all the establishments that can employ from 
ten to thirty looms; the last, those in which only 
one or two are in activity. In both, coarse cloths, 
Tapalds and Mangas of different patterns and sizes 
ate manufactured, part of which are retailed upon 
the spot in the great Plaza, where a market is held 
every evening by torchlight, and part sent to the 
Capital, or other great towns of the Federation. 
The demand for these manufactures has decreased 
very much since the ports were opened to Euro- 
pean imports; indeed the woollen trade is now 
principally kept up by a Government contract for 
supplying the army with clothing; which has af- 
forded a temporary relief to one part of the popu- 
lation by imposing a general tax upon the remainder. 
The price paid for scarlet, green, and yellow cloths 
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of the very coarsest texture, varies from twenty-four 
reals (twelve shillings) to eighteen reals (nine shil- 
lings), and fifteen reals (seven and sixpence) per 
rara, according to the colour ; and there is no doubt 
that they might be obtained of a better quality at a 
much lower price from abroad. The wool used is 
brought principaliy from 7verra Adentro (the North- 
ern States), San Luis P6tdsi, and Zacaitécds: its 
price varies from sixteen to twenty-four reals the 
Arroba (of twenty-five pounds), including carriage, 
(about five pence three farthings, or three pence three 
farthings English money per pound ;) but the wool 
ost esteemed is the produce Of the State itself 
(called Lana de Chinchdrr6). It acquires its value 
not from any superiority in the breed of the Qieré- 
tard sheep, but from the circumstance of the flocks 
being so much smaller than those of the North that 


they can be better attended to, fed in richer pastures, 


and kept more clear from Abrdjés, and other thorns, 


which deteriorate the fleece. This wool sells for 
three dollars and a half per Arroba (thirty reals), 
and is expected to rise in value. In 1824 the wool 
of San Luis was only worth fourteen reals. 

I was promised by the Governor of the State, 
Don San José Marina, who is himself proprietor 
of the large Hacienda of Miranda, a return of the 
amount of wool consumed in all the Obrages of 
Queretaro during a period of five years before and 
after the Revolution; but this document never 


reached me, and I am consequently unable to state 
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the extent of the change which the new system has 
undoubtedly produced. Agriculture, at the period 
of my visit, was only beginning to recover from the 
effects of the Civil War: the crop of maize had been 
lost in consequence of the extreme dryness of the 
season, and the price had risen from two to five 
dollars per carga (of 300 lbs.) In abundant years it 
is seldom worth more than twelve reals per fanega. 
There were, however, no apprehensions of a scarcity, 
as 300,000 fanegas were known to be on hand 
within the territories of the State. 

We passed the whole of the 9th of November at 
Quérétar6d, in order to visit the Governor and some 
of the principal merchants, for whom we had letters. 
In the evening we went to the Canada, or great 
ravine, about two leagues from the town, which, 
like the Barranca of Régla, sinks suddenly below 
the level of the T’able-land, and assumes, in the 
course of a few hundred yards, all the appearances 
of Tierra Caliente. It is inhabited by a race of 
Indians who have resided there since the Conquest ; 
and abounds in gardens and magnificent trees, with 
some hot baths, which are said to possess great 
medicinal virtues. 

We left Quérétdr6é on the 10th of November, and 
breakfasted at a Rancho, called El Pas@6, about six 
leagues from the gates. From thence to Zélaya it is 
four leagues. At a little distance from the town we 


crossed a magnificent bridge over the river Laxa, 


which, in the rainy season, forms an impetuous 
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stream. When we saw it, its waters were very low; 
it joins the great river of Lerma, or Santiago, near 
Salamanca, in conjunction with which it pursues its 
course towards the Pacific. 

Zélaya, by the census of 1825, contains only 9,571 
inhabitants ; the streets are drawn, as usual, at right 
angles, and the houses in the centre of the town 
are well built; the suburbs are poor and miserable ; 
but the great Plaza, one side of which is occupied 
by the church of El Carmen, and the other by the 
convent of San Francisco, is really fine, and does 
credit to the taste of the architect (a native Mexican) 
by whom it was designed. 

The Ba&xid, so celebrated in Mexico, both as 
the seat of the great agricultural riches of the 
country, and the scene of the most cruel ravages of 
the Civil War, commences between Queretaro, and 
Zélayi. I saw it under great disadvantages, 
for the country was parched up by long continued 
drought, and it is probably owing to this that it 
was so far from answering my expectations. I had 
pictured to myself a succession of Haciendas, abun- 


dantly supplied with water for irrigation, and con- 


sequently smiling with verdure; and I was not a 


little disappointed at finding that the masses of cul- 
tivation, however considerable in their aggregate, 
were still lost in the immensity of the surrounding 
space; and that the country wore the same dull 
livery of dust which gives so monotonous a character 
to the scenery throughout the Table-land. Between 


each Hacienda there was a large tract of ground 
covered with Mimosas, and abounding in hares, 
but without any symptoms of the labour of the agri- 
culturist having been ever employed upon it. I was 
assured, however, that a great part of this land had 
only been thrown out of cultivation since the Revo- 
lution, when the failure of the mines at Guanajuato 
deprived the farmers of their market. 

11th. From Zélayd to Iraptiaté, the distance is 
fourteen leagues. We breakfasted at El Rancho de 
los Huagés, about six leagues from Zélayad, and 
reached Sdlamanca at three in the afternoon. The 
town, like most of the smaller towns in the Baxi0, 
is half in ruins, but the situation is pretty, and the 
ground about it rich. A violent storm came on 
shortly after we had quitted Salamanca, and con- 
verted, in a moment, the fine loam over which we 
were passing, into a mass of mud, through which we 
ploughed our way with great difficulty. We did 
not reach I[rapuato till half-past eight o'clock, 
although the distance from Salamanca does not ex- 
ceed five leagues. Our beds had fortunately been 
kept tolerably dry by their oil-skin covers, but we 
were glad to take refuge in them immediately, as 
the Meson afforded no facilities for drying, or even 


changing our wet clothes, the rooms being entirely 
g g y 


lumbered up with the saddles, and other packages 


which we were forced to shelter there from the rain. 
The town of Irapuatd contains, according to the 


census of 1825, 16,054 inhabitants; by that of 


3 
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1823, the number appeared to be 21,030. Some of 
the public buildings are fine, particularly the con- 
vent of Nuns, caJled de la Ensenanza. There are 
a few cotton-spinners and weavers, but the bulk of 
the population consists of * Labrddorés,” (agricul- 
turists,) who reside in the town, and have estates 
near. Of these there are 971 “ Vecinos,” (heads of 
families.) 

Salamanca contains 485 “ Labradorés,” and 1,091 
« Artesanos,” on a population of 15,053 souls. In 
the district of [rdpuat6 there are thirty Haciendas 
de Campo and sixteen Ranchos; in that of Sala- 
manca, twenty-nine Haciendas and sixty-nine Ran- 
chos; many of which, however, are very small. 
From Zélaya there are no similar returns. 

12th Nov. From Irapuatd to Gtiandjuatd eleven 
leagues. 

We commenced our journey late, having been 
assured that the distance did not exceed seven 


leagues. After breakfasting at the Rancho of La 


the Marquis of Rayds, seven leagues from Irapuato, 
and found, to our great surprise, that we had still 
four leagues to go. The situation of Birds is ex- 
tremely picturesque. In the middle of a country 
almost desert, you come suddenly upon the borders 
of a Barranca, the whole of which is a mass of ver- 
dure. Vegetation follows the course of a small 
stream that runs down the centre of the ravine, and 


extends for some distance on either side. The effect 
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reminded me of some of the drawings in Denhain’s 
African travels, where a little spot, with something 
like water and freshness, is represented in the midst 
of a scene of desolation. 

The country between Burras and Guanajuato is 
uninteresting, and of the town itself nothing is seen 
until you reach the Gate of Marfil, where you enter 
the suburb of that name. The houses follow for 
nearly a league the direction of a Canada, or ravine, 
on each side of which there is a long line of 
Haciendas de Plata, (amalgamation works,) inter- 
mixed with houses, varying in height and shape ac- 
cording to the nature of the ground. On one side 
there is a raised trottoir for foot passengers; but 
coaches, and animals of all kinds, proceed up the bed 
of the river, down which, in the rainy season, a 
torrent occasionally flows with dangerous impetuosity. 

Few years pass without some accident occurring ; 
yet no part of the immense mineral wealth that 
Guanajuato has produced, was ever devoted to the 
improvement of the present entrance to the town, 
and you cross the torrent thirty times between the 
gate and the principal street. 

We were met at some distance from Marfil by 
Mr. Williamson and Mr. Jones, the Directors of 
the works of the Anglo-Mexican Mining Association, 
who kindly undertook to lodge our whole party in a 
house belonging to the Company, where we were 
happy to find ourselves restored to the luxuries of 


space and cleanliness, after having been so long re- 
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duced to the confined and dirty rooms of the Ventas 
upon the road. 

As it is not the object of this work to give a geo- 
logical description of the Mining Districts, I shall beg 
to refer my readers to the Baron Humboldt’s scien- 
tific researches for any information that they desire 
upon this point; and merely state here a few facts, 
without a knowledge of which, any account of the 
operations of the Companies established in Guana- 
juato must prove unintelligible. 

The Veta Madre, or great Mother Vein of Gua- 
niajuato, has produced, since the year 1766, (before 
which time I have no returns,) 225,935,736 dollars. * 
It is composed of several parallel veins, running in 
the direction of N. W. and S. E., and varying in 
width, where they combine into one mass, from 
five to eighty varas. The miners distinguish the 
three principal branches of the Vein by designating 
them as El Cuerpo Alto, El Medio, and El Baxo ; 
and it is observed, that the points where the three 
Cuerpos have been found to approach each other 
most nearly, and to be richest in silver, correspond 
with the valleys that intersect the direction of the 
Vein, in which the rich mines of Séréna, Rayas, 
and Cata, are situated. The town has been entirely 
created by the mines, and is very irregularly built ; 
the houses and streets being distributed rather ac- 
cording to the vacancies left by the surrounding 


* This is the amount given by Humboldt’s Tables of Produce, 


in conjunction with the returns from 1804 to the present day. 
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mountains, than by any rules of art. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the amalgamation works, 
one of which sometimes occupies a whole ravine, the 
spaces above, on either side, being crowded with 
miners’ huts. The streets are full of ascents and 
descents, many of which are so steep as to render 
the use of four mules in the carriages of the more 
wealthy inhabitants almost universal. The churches, 
and some of the houses, are fine, and the Alhondigi, 
a large square building used as a public granary, 
forms a remarkable object, and is visible from every 
side. 

The mines are scattered in different directions 
round the town; and in the vicinity of some of them, 
little “ Pueblos” have been formed, which may be 
considered as the suburbs of Gudndajuatd. This is 
the case with Vialénciana, (where the population 
formerly amounted to 7,000 souls,) and Rayas; and, 
in a less degree, with Sérénda, and Villalpando. 
The Haciendas are mostly close to Guanajuiatd, and 
though now in ruins, their number and extent 
attest both the former importance of the mines, and 
the opulence of the Rescatadores, (amalgamators,) 
by whom these expensive buildings were raised. Few 
or none of them possessed a sufficiency of water to 
work their machinery, for which purpose mules were 
employed ; and fourteen thousand of these animals 
were in daily use before the Revolution. The Res- 
catadores purchased their ores at the mouth of the 


shaft, relying entirely upon their own powers of 
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estimating. by the eye the value of the montones ex- 
posed for sale, in such a manner as not to make a 
disadvantageous bargain. In this science they at- 
tained great perfection ; for more fortunes were made 
in Guanajuat6 by Amalgamation works, than by the 
miners themselves; while the extent to which the 
system was carried afforded to the successful adven- 
turer the means of realizing instantly to almost any 
amount. During the great Bonanza of the Valen- 
ciana mine, sales were effected to the amount of 
eighty thousand dollars in one day; and it is to 
this facility in obtaining supplies, that the rapid pro- 
gress of the works in that mine, after its first dis- 
covery, may be ascribed. Had it been necessary to 
erect private amalgamation works, in order to turn 
his new-born riches to account, many years must 
have elapsed before the first Count Valenciana could 
have derived any advantage from his labours; for 


when fortune began to smile upon them, the man, 


who was destined in a few years to rank as one of 


the richest individuals in the world, did not possess 
a single dollar. 

The system of ** Rescatadores” still exists at Gua- 
najuato, but upon a very small scale; most of the 
capitals formerly employed in this way having been 
lost, or withdrawn, during the Revolution. The 
sales at the mines, in 1826, seldom exceeded 1,500, 
or 2,000 dollars in the week. The Foreign Com- 
panies wish to unite the profits of the amalgamator 


with those of the miner, and have consequently 
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fitted up ext iendas of their own. The 
Anglo-Mexican Company possesses eight of these 
Amalgamation works; the United Mexican four ; 
and this new plan, should it be found to answer, 
will undoubtedly tend to discourage, for some time, 
the re-establishment of the independent Haciendas. 
On the morning of the 13th of November, we 
visited the mine of Villalpand®, situated in the moun- 
tains to the East of Gtidnajuaté, about four leagues 
from the town, upon a separate vein, totally uncon- 
nected with the Veta Madre. A number of small 
mines are united in the “ Negotiation” of Villal- 
pando, but the depth of the deepest levels does not 
exceed two hundred varas: the ores are rich in 
gold, and in appearance resemble those of the Rancho 
del Oro: picked stones have been found to contain 
as much as two ounces of Silver, to one pound of 
ore; and the Ley de Oro, or proportion of gold 
found combined with this Silver sometimes amounts 
to five hundred and fifty Grains in the marc; the 
value of which at the Mint is raised, in these cases, 
from eight and a half to thirty and thirty-five dol- 
lars. The principal proprietors of the mine are the 
Conde Valénciana, the Countess Rithl, and the 
Conde de Péréz Galvéz. The Anglo-Mexican Com- 
pany, to which it belongs, was in possession of eight 
Barras, or one-third of the mine; but the whole 
outlay was to be repaid out of the first produce, and 
a fund of reserve of 150,000 dollars for future con- 


tingencies, to be set aside, before any division of 
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profits could take place. The drainage was con- 
ducted by four mdlacatés, (three English and one 
Mexican,) and had been effected, in three months, 
to within twenty yards of the bottom of the shaft, 
at an expence of 84,000 dollars. The buildings 
connected with the mine had been all brought into 
a state of complete repair, and as the weekly pro- 
duce already amounted to three hundred Cargas of 
ore, the prospects of the Adventurers were thought 
to be highly favourable. The mine was worked 
principally by Busconés, (Searchers,) whom the hope 
of a rich prize, (from the value of the gold in some 
of the ores,) attracted in great numbers. Each man 
received in payment one-half of the ores which he 
had raised; and at the weekly sales it was curious 
to observe the eagerness with which all strove to 
attract the attention of the buyers, by putting their 
best stones in the most advantageous light, and 
sprinkling them with water, in order to show the 
metallic particles. The sale is conducted by the 
« Administrador,” or principal Overseer of the mine; 
and as he moves from heap to heap, the ‘“ Resca- 
tadores” make their offer in a whisper, and the name 
of the highest bidder, with the price paid, is inserted 
on the list. The ores are immediately taken pos- 
session of by the Cargddorés, (Porters,) by whom 
each Réscatador is accompanied ; and sent down to 


the Hacienda in the town, where the Buscones 


receive their money on the following day. 


Nothing can be worse than the road to Villal- 
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pando: from the moment that you quit Guanajuato, 
all traces of its vicinity are lost, and you traverse 
ravines as wild as those of Zimapan or Zitactaro, 
with as little to remind you of the neighbourhood of 
man. There is not a tree to be seen in the whole 


four leagues, and many of the ascents are so steep 


that we were glad to be provided with animals ac- 


customed to face them, instead of trusting to our 
own. Mrs. Ward was mounted on a magnificent 
mule, and I was provided with a horse, which Mr. 
Williamson had the kindness to make over to me 
afterwards, and which I found at once the most 
useful and the most dangerous creature that I almost 
ever possessed. I never saw it tired, but even when 
ridden with the utmost gentleness, it was difficult to 
keep it quiet, and if once put out of temper, there 
was no remedy but giving it up altogether for 
twenty-four hours. 

Tuesday, Nov. 14.—We visited the mine of Si- 
rena, in which the Anglo-Mexican Company holds 
ten Barras in perpetuity, and had acquired four 

e for tweive years, by an additional advance of 
100,000 dollars. The mine had been nearly drained 
by Malacatés in six months, and from the levels 
already above water at the time of my visit, ores 
were raised in sufficient quantities to cover the ex- 
pences, and to leave a surplus of from 1,000 to 
1,400 dollars weekly. Sirena lies about a league 
from Guanadjuat6: the road out, which has been 


repaired by the Company, is good; and the mine 
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itself, being situated in one of those hollows in which, 
as I have already observed, Nature seems to have 
deposited the great mineral riches of the district, and 
not having been worked hitherto to any thing like 
the same extent as the other mines upon the Véta 
Madré, is considered by the natives as one of great 
promise. ‘T'he outlay upon it, (including the pur- 
chase money of ten Barras,) was, in September 
1826, 255,201 dollars. 

From Sirena we proceeded to the Hacienda of 
Pastita, an amalgamation work entirely fitted up by 
the Company, with twenty-eight arrastres, and a 
water-wheel for the stampers, which is expected to 
work six months in the twelve: 42,860 dollars have 
been expended upon this Hacienda by the Company, 
but it is now held at a nominal rent of five hundred 


dollars per annum, until the whole outlay be repaid, 


so that they have, in fact, the use of it for eighty 
years rent free. 


The Hacienda of San Agiistin, which we next 
visited, is the property of the Association, and has 
cost altogether 116,365 dollars. The purchase mo- 
ney was trifling, but a great additional outlay was 
occasioned by the preparations for the introduction 
of the Cornish system of washing and reducing ores, 
—the new smelting establishment, which proved so 
complete a failure under the superintendence of Mr. 
Lucas, and the Freiberg revolving-barrels, which it 
has not yet been found possible to apply to the 


immense mass of ores that are subjected to the 
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process of amalgamation in New Spain. San Agiis- 
tin was the residence of all the Cornish miners, and 
for the credit of England it must be hoped that those 
who sought their fortune in Mexico are not to be 
regarded as a fair specimen of the population of that 
part of the British dominions. There were some 
good and useful men amongst them, who have 
continued in the service of the Association, and 
are now amongst its most efficient agents; but the 
generality of the Cornish have left behind them a 
character for ignorance, low debauchery, insubordi- 
nation, and insolence, which has very materially 
diminished the respect which the Mexicans were 
inclined to entertain for the supposed superiority in 
intellectual acquirements of the inhabitants of the 
Old World. Nothing could exceed the indulgence 
shown by the authorities of Guandjuat6 towards 
these men, six or seven of whom were often picked 
up in the streets drunk, and conveyed to the Haci- 
enda of San Agustin by the very watchmen, who, if 
they had been natives, would have been lodged in 
jail; but their patience, as weli as that of the mine- 
owners, who were compelled to pay enormous sala- 
ries, and to see their work badly done,* was nearly 


* It must always be borne in mind, that although the outlay 
is made in the first instance by the Company, it is carried by 
them as a debt to the account of the Mine, and it is to be paid 
out of the first proceeds. It therefore becomes the interest of 
the owners to see that the work is properly performed ; and to 


refuse to pass accounts whenever unnecessary expences are in- 
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exhausted, when the Directors in England were for- 
tunately induced to abandon the system, and to em- 
ploy natives in all the operative parts of their prin- 
cipal undertakings. The management alone is now 
European, and the persons entrusted with it having 
shown a proper disposition to conciliate the natives 
by acquiring their language, and only varying their 
mode of working in cases where some positive and 
evident advantage accrued from the change, the 
Mine-owners and the Company proceed towards the 
attainment of the common object with a mutual good 
understanding, and, consequently, with an increased 


probability of success. 
There is a small steam-engine erected at San 
Agiistin, which is intended to be used both for saw- 


ing timber, and for braying ores: it puts in motion 
twenty-four stampers of three hundred weight each, 
and has likewise been applied with very good effect 
to the Freiberg revolving barrels. It consumes one 
carga (300lbs.) of wood in the hour, which, at three 
reals (of eight to the dollar) per carga, makes a total 
expence of nine dollars in the twenty-four hours. 
Another engine of fourteen horse power had been 
applied to the little mine vf La Purisima, at Santa 
Rosa; but as it was not at work during my visit 


to Guanajuato, I did not think it necessary to ride 


curred by those entrusted with the management. For instance, 
machinery sent out and not used, or mining works badly executed 
by foreigners, who are paid for executing them better than the 
natives, cannot, in reason or justice, be charged against a mine. 


VOL. EL OF 
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three leagues across the mountains in order to 
see it. 

After returning from San Agiistin, I passed the 
whole of the afternoon at the Hacienda of Salgado, 
in which the ores of the Valenciana Mine are re- 
duced. 'The Hacienda contains forty-two arrastres, 
or crushing-mills, and thirty-six stampers, and the 
works are under the direction of a young Mexican, 
Don Pedro Bélauziran, celebrated for his skill as an 
amalgamator, which he appears to have inherited 
from his father, who was one of the most distin- 
guished miners and “ Rescatadores” of Guana- 
juato, before the Revolution. Under his tuition I 
endeavoured to acquire an idea of this com- 
plicated process, which I shall proceed to lay 
before my readers, never having myself found in 
any work a description calculated to convey all 
the information which I wished to obtain re- 
specting it. 


& 
The ore, on being extracted from the mine, is 


placed in the hands of “ Pépénadorés,” men and 
women, who break all the larger pieces with ham-~ 
mers, and, after rejecting those in which no me- 
tallic particles are contained, divide the rest into 
three classes, called, in mining language, «Azogues,” 
and “ Apdlvilladds,” “Buenos” or “ Ordinarios.” 
The * Azogués” are the inferior ores, in which the 
matrix contains but a thin sprinkling of silver. As 


this increases, it becomes “ Apolvillado ordinario,” 
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and “ Apolvillado bueno” when very rich. Sul- 
phuret of silver, where it occurs but little inter- 
mixed with other substances, is designated as “ Pol- 
villos ;” (probably because when reduced to “ polvo,” 
(dust,) this dust is found to be richly impregnated 
with silver,) and “ Molonques,” or “ Petanques,” are 
the names given to the masses or erystallizations of 
pure silver, which are not unfrequently met with. 
The three last are too rich to be submitted to 
the ordinary process of amalgamation; but the 
« Azogues’ and “ Apolvillados” are transmitted in 
costales, (miner’s sack,) weighing 150lbs. each, to the 
Hacienda, where they are delivered to the Adminis- 
trador, (overseer,) who gives a receipt for the amount. 
They are then submitted to the action of the Mor- 
teros, (stamps,) one of which of eight stampers, 


(Mazos,) is capable of reducing to powder ten cargas 


of ore, (each of 350lbs.) in twenty-four hours. This 
powder not being thought sufficiently fine for the 
quicksilver to act upon it with proper effect, it is 
transferred from the Morteros to the arrastres, 
(crushing-mills,) in which water is used. Each of 
these reduces to a fine, impalpable, metalliferous 
mud, six quintals of powder in twenty-four hours. 
At Guandjiiat6, where water-power cannot be ob- 
tained, the arrastres are worked by mules, which - 
are kept constantly in motion at a slow pace, and 
are changed every six hours. The grinding-stones, 
as well as the sides and bottom of the mill itself, 
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are composed of granite, four blocks of which 
revolve in each arrastre, attached to cross-bars of 
wood. This part of the operation is thought of 
great importance, for it is upon the perfection of 
the Molienda, (literally, the grinding,) that the loss 
of quicksilver is supposed in a great measure to 
depend. It is performed usually in a covered shed, 
or “ Galera,” which, in a large Hacienda like Sal- 
gado, from the number of arrastres at work at 
the same time, is necessarily of considerable extent. 
From the arrastres the ore is again removed to the 
Patio, (amalgamation court,) where it is disposed 
in Yortas, the size of which varies according to the 
dimensions of the Patio, or the fancy of the Admi- 
nistrador, (overseer.) The number of Montones, 


(heaps,) contained in each Torta, is consequently 
uncertain ; but the Monton of Guanajuato consists 
of nine Cargas, and two arrobas, or thirty-two 


quintals of ore; each carga containing fourteen 
arrobas of 25 lbs. 


The Monton requires three arrobas of salt, 
(from Colima,) at one doliar, or nine reals the ar- 
roba. This is added to the mass three days before 
any other ingredient. 

One arroba of ordinary Magistral, (from 'Tépé- 
salar, near Aguas Caliéntés,) or 7lbs. of the very 
best quality, (Pepena. ) 

Quicksilver, in the proportion of 3lbs. for every 
marc of silver that the ores of the Monton are sup- 
posed by the amalgamator to contain, and varying, 
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consequently, according to the quality of the Mon- 
ton, which is determined by the eye. 

In the amalgamation of a large Torta, the same 
proportions are always observed; and the mass is 
repeatedly worked up by men and mules, (repasa- 
dores,) in order to promote the incorporation of the 
silver with the mercury, which it requires six weeks 
in winter, and one month in summer, to effect. 
When the amalgamator supposes the Torta to have 
* rendido,” i. e. to have yielded all the silver that it 
contains, it is washed in large vats, (Tinas,) until 
all the earthy particles are got rid of, when the 
amalgam, which remains at the bottom of the vat, 
is strained in leather bags until no more quicksilver 
can be separated from the silver by pressure. The 
remainder is cut into wedges, which are conveyed to 
the Quémadér6, (burning-house,) and arranged in a 
circular pile round a copper-plate called the Vaso, 
with a hole in the centre, and a receptacle for water 
beneath, care being taken to make the hollow left in 
the centre of the pile of amalgam correspond exactly 
with the hole in the Vaso below. The whole is 
then covered by a large iron bell, called Capella, or 
Capellina, which is strongly luted down; a wall of 
mud bricks is raised round it, and the intervening 


space filled with charcoal. The fire is kept up for 


twelve hours, in which time the quicksilver is 
sublimed, and afterwards condensed in the water, 
where it is subsequently collected. The pure silver 


(Plata quemada) is then cut again into wedges, or 
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melted down into bars, (containing 135 marcs each.) 
in either of which shapes it may be transmitted to 
the mints. 

The loss of quicksilver at Salgado in the whole 
process, in the year 1825, amounted to nine ounces 
on each marc of silver; but this was thought to be 
an instance of very successful management on the 
part of Mr. Bélatizaran, as the proportion is, in other 
Haciendas, from ten to eleven ounces. He attri- 
buted the difference to the excellence of the “ Mo- 
lienda,” which he always caused to be continued 
until there was nothing harsh, or gritty, in the mass 
upon which the mercury was to act. He added, 
that the residue of the Torta, when washed, might 
contain some small portion of silver, but it had not 
been found that the quantity was sufficient to repay 
the cost of any farther process, as at Chico; ( Vide 
Section IV. of preceding Book,) and it was con- 
sequently thrown away. 

The best of the “mo6ntonés” which I saw at 
Salgad6, were expected to produce fourteen marcs 
of silver; and those of an inferior quality, eight 
marcs. ‘Two marcs and a half pay the costs of re- 
duction, which amount to twenty dollars on the 
monton. Allowing as much more for raising the 
ore, and the share in the general expences, there 
would remain a profit of three marcs, or twenty-five 
and a half dollars, on each monton of the poor 
“ Azogue” ores ; while on the richer “ montones” it 
would amount to seventy-six and a half dollars, in- 
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cluding the loss of quicksilver, which, in 1826, was 


worth six reals per. pound. 

Nov. 15. We devoted the whole of this day to the 
Valenciana mine, it being impossible to form an idea, 
in less time, of the extent and importance of this 
vast undertaking. The history of the Valenciana, 
like that of the Biscaina Vein, was first made known 
to us by Humboldt, and is now almost forgotten ; it 
may be advisable therefore to state that the mine 
is situated to the North of the town of Guanajuato, 
upon a part of the Véta Madré, which, after being 
slightly worked towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, had been neglected as unpromising until 
the year 1760, when Mr. Obrégon, a young Spaniard 
of very small fortune, resolved to explore the vein 
upon one of those points where it was believed to 
be “emborrascada,” or destitute of mineral riches. 
For six whole years he continued to work upon this 
spot, with a perseverance which nothing but a pre- 
sentiment that he was to make his fortune there can 
account for; and in 1767, having exhausted his 
own means, as well as the patience of those from 
whom he had occasionally obtained supplies, (Avios, ) 
he entered into partnership with a shopkeeper of 
Rayis, called Otér6, wielding with his own hands, it 
is said, the tools of the miner, until the year 1768, 
when the works having attained the depth of eighty 
metres, the vein suddenly began to produce enormous 
masses of rich ore; which continued to increase in 


ralue and extent to such a degree, that the profits 
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of the proprietors amounted, in several successive 
years, to one million and a half of dollars. From 
1788 to 1810, the produce averaged 1,383,195 dol- 
lars, and the profits 527,701 dollars, as may be seen 
by a reference to the Tables annexed to the Third. 
Section of the Fourth Book. <A town of 7,600 
inhabitants was formed in the vicinity of the mine, 
in which 3,100 individuals found daily employment, 
under the immediate inspection of an Administra- 
dor, to whom the proprietors paid a salary of 12,000 
dollars, (2,500/.) conceiving, very properly, that the 
value of the situation was the best security for the 
good conduct of him by whom it was held. 

A number of different “ Pertinencias” are united 
at Valénciana, the works in the interior occupying 
nearly half an English mile in extent. In order to 
give access to the different levels, various shafts have 
been sunk, the first of which, called the Tiro Viejo 
de San Antonio, is said to have cost 396,000 dol- 
lars. ‘Through this the first “‘ Bonanza” was raised. 
The Tiro de Burgos, and the Boca de San Ra- 
mon, were next purchased and incorporated with 
the great mine, (they cost 82,000 dollars ;) and the 
Hexagon shaft of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe was 
afterwards sunk at an expence of 700,000 dollars. 
All these being deemed insufficient, the great Octa- 
gon shaft, called El Tiro General, was begun in 
1801, and carried on until the commencement of the 
Revolution, when it had cost nearly one million of 
dollars, and attained the depth of six hundred and 
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thirty-five Mexican varas. When the Company 


took possession of the mine, the whole of the inte- 
rior was filled with water to within one hundred and 
eighty-five varas of the mouth of the great shaft : 
there were consequently four hundred and _ fifty 
varas to drain, and this not merely in perpendicu- 
lar depth, but disseminated throughout the whole of 
the workings, most of which had been so long under 
water that the communications were destroyed, the 
timbering falling to pieces, and many of the lower 
levels filled up with masses of rock, or Tépétaté, 
detached by the action of the water from those above. 
Had this volume of water proceeded from internal 
springs, the attempt to carry it off by any power of 
machinery would have been hopeless; but up to a 
very late period, the mine of Valenciana was dis- 
tinguished by its extreme dryness, which was such 
that the workmen were at times much incommoded 
by the dust. The water was first admitted by an 
injudicious communication with the neighbouring 
mine of Tépéyac, and it was allowed to accumulate 
during the whole of the Revolution, the machinery 
having been much injured by Hidalgo’s troops in 
1810, and subsequently destroyed by Mina’s follow- 
ers, after his unsuccessful attempt upon Guanajuato 
in 1818. The effect of such an accumulation in a 
country where a river is often formed in an hour by 
the Tropical rains, can hardly be conceived by those 
who are not acquainted with their violence. It was 
such that no individual could have undertaken the 
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task of repairing the ruin, which this long season of 
abandonment had occasioned. Even for a Company 
it may be regarded as one of the boldest mining 
speculations ever yet attempted. 

The drainage commenced on the Ist of February 
1825. Steam-engines were not employed upon it, 
on account of the scarcity of fuel; but eight Mala- 
cates (horse-whims) of the largest kind were erected 
round the Tiro General, and kept at work day and 
night without intermission for twenty-one months, 
in which time they lowered the water 185 varas. 
As it descended, the levels which became accessible 
were repaired, and ores raised wherever veins of any 
promise appeared; and such was the vigour and 
activity with which these operations were carried on, 
that, (as I have already stated) a “ Barra,” or share 
in the Valenciana, which, in 1824, would not have 
sold for 20,000 dollars, was thought by the natives 
to be worth 100,000 dollars at the time of my visit. 
It is indeed true, that the difficulties of the drain- 
age increase in proportion to the depth from which 
the water must be raised; but then they diminish 
in other respects, because the mine contracts below 
the level of La Soledad, towards which the water 
was gradually descending, and the volume of water 
to be raised consequently decreases. Upon the 
whole, I saw no reason to question the probability 
of a favourable result, and the natives were very 
sanguine in their anticipations of it, fixing for the 
completion of the drainage the term of eighteen 
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months. Long before this period arrives many va- 
luable levels will be opened, which will prevent the 
prosecution of the enterprise from being, as it has 
hitherto proved, a drain upon the Association ; for 
it is not so much in the deepest levels, (which are 
supposed to have exceeded the limits within which 
the Veta Madre of Guanajuato has proved hitherto 
most productive,) as in the extension of the lateral 
workings, that the value of the Valenciana as a 
mine is thought to consist. The outlay in Sep- 
tember 1826 was 672,264 dollars, including the 
alimentos to the proprietors, which amount to 
24,000 dollars annually. 

We entered the Valenciana by the Boca de San 
Cayétan6, at which the old Count Valenciana began 
his operations ; a flight of steps, which even ladies 
can descend without difficulty, leads to the Capilla, 
about sixty varas from the surface, where passages 
branch off to different workings in the interior of 
the mine. Here a prayer is usually recited by the 
chief miner before a large picture of the Virgin, and 
after this the more fatiguing part of the excursion 
commences. We passed nearly five hours in ex- 
ploring the different workings, the extent of which 
exceeds all that a person acquainted only with or- 
dinary mines can imagine. I found the ventilation 
in general good, except in some “ labores” where no 
communication with the shafts had been yet esta- 
blished. In these the thermometer rose to 90° and 


94° of Farenheit; and the heat was very oppres- 
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sive; but even close to the water’s edge there was 
nothing like foul air. The operation of retimbering, 
and, in many parts, of digging out the communica- 
tions anew, was proceeding rapidly, and from some 
levels ores were raised which produced at times 
silver enough very nearly to cover the weekly ex- 
pences of the mine. These amounted to six thou- 
sand dollars, including both the mining operations 
and the malacate horses employed for the drainage, 
which were upwards of three hundred in number ; 
each malacate requiring thirty horses in the twenty- 
four hours. 

On re-ascending from the lower levels, we visited 
the Tiro General, which is both a wonderful and 
an imposing sight. Its dimensions are unnecessarily 
large, but it is sunk with a magnificence unparal- 
leled in the annals of European mining, the dia- 
meter being eleven Varas. The whole of the Tiro 
is sunk in solid masonry, and the sixteen cueros, 
or leather buckets, by which the water is raised, 
though composed each of two bullock’s hides, are 
lost in the immense dimensions of the shaft. 

The greatest praise is due to Mr. Williamson, 
the principal commissioner of the Anglo-Mexican 
Association, for the constancy that he has displayed 
in carrying on the drainage of the Valenciana with 
the means within his reach. Public opinion was 
unfavourable to the undertaking, until he demon- 
strated its practicability ; and although in the deeper 
levels the application of steam may be necessary, 
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yet in a contract limited with regard to time, there 
can be no doubt that he has rendered the most essen- 
tial service to the adventurers, by turning to all 
possible account the powers of the native machi- 
nery, which have been much underrated in Europe. 
What he has been enabled to effect by a proper 
application of them both at Valenciana, and in the 
mines of Sirena and Villalpando, may serve as an 
encouragement to those who are engaged in specu- 
lations in districts, where, either from the scarcity 
of fuel, or the difficulty of access, European ma- 
chinery never can be introduced. The absurdity of 
the indiscriminate use of it, contemplated in 1824, . 
has been already demonstrated. Many mines may 
be made to produce a reasonable profit for a given 
time by the use of the Malacate, that would never 
repay the costs of a steam-engine, doubled, as they 


always must be, by the expence of conveying it 


from the coast. There is a point indeed beyond 
which the Malacates cease to act ; yet even then, 
with so many obstacles to be overcome, it is only 
on mines the richness of which is well ascertained, 
(as at Real del Monte, or Bolajios,) that it would 
be prudent or advisable to hazard the substitution 
of European machinery, with all its attendant train 
of workmen and artificers. 

Besides the mines already enumerated, the Anglo- 
Mexican Company possesses that of Méllad6, belong- 
ing to the family of Ruhl. The contract and Ali- 
mentos are the same as those of Villalpando. The 
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mine was almost paying its own expences in 1826, 
the weekly sales being about seven hundred dollars ; 
but the drainage was proceeding very slowly in 
consequence of the difficulty of coming to an 
arrangement with the proprietors of the neigh- 
bourmg mines. The works in Tépéyac were like- 
wise suspended, the contract with the proprietor, 
Colonel Chico, being considered disadvantageous ; 
it was thought, however, that more favourable terms 
would be obtained. In 1826 the Alimentos were 
16,000 dollars; making a yearly disbursement of 
88,000 dollars in all on the part of the Company, 
the periodical recurrence of which, in conjunction 
with the very large investment required by some 
of the mines, has proved a burthen heavier than 
many of the shareholders were inclined to bear. 
That they might have commenced their opera- 
tions on more favourable terms, had they possessed 
the knowledge of the country which they have since 
acquired, there can be little doubt; but even now, 
deducting from their future profits all their unne- 
cessary expenditure in salaries, and machinery, and 
confining their works entirely to their principal 
mines, it is the opinion of their agents, that their 
whole outlay may be repaid in three years, and 
that their profits will amount subsequently to twenty- 
six and a half per cent. upon their nominal Capital. 
I do not vouch for the correctness of this cal- 
culation, but I give it as the opinion of a gentle- 
man extremely temperate in all his views, much 
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looked up to and respected by the natives, and in- 
defatigable in his efforts to promote the interests 
of those, by whom he has been entrusted with the 
conduct of an enterprise of greater magnitude than 
any in which British Capital has been employed 
hitherto beyond the limits of the British dominions. 

Both Mr. Williamson and Mr. Jones do justice 
to the liberality and good faith displayed by the 
Mexican proprietors in all their transactions with 
the Company. The accounts of each mine are ba- 
lanced and finally wound up at the end of every 
year; and nothing has yet occurred to interrupt 
this good understanding, by which the interests 
of both parties are so effectually promoted. 

17th and 18th of November. I passed both these 
days in visiting the mines worked by the United 
Mexican Company at Guanajuato, the most im- 
portant of which are Rayas, Sécho, and Cata. 

The first of these “San Juan de Rays,” (so called 
from its original proprietor,) is one of the most va- 
luable mines upon the Veta Madre; and the most 
ancient document in the archives of Guanajuato is 
the certificate of its denunciation. It is situated in 
one of those Canadas, or ravines, in which the great 
riches of the vein have been usually found concen- 
trated, immediately below the mines of Santa Anita, 
and San Vicente, both of which are prevented from 
pushing their works downward by levels extending 
from the mine of Rayas below the whole of their 


“ Pertinencias,” as marked out upon the surface. 
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The right of thus intercepting the workings of 
another mine is conceded by the Mining Code, ac- 
cording to which the “ Pertinencia” only extends 
two hundred varas in perpendicular depth. Below 
this the ground is free, and the desire to secure it in 
the richer portions of the vein often occasions a trial 
of activity between the proprietors of two neigh- 
bouring shafts. The one who succeeds is said to 
“‘ encampanar ” his rival; and as the evil cannot be 
remedied, he enjoys afterwards undisturbed posses- 
sion of the vein, from immediately below the per- 
tinencia of his adversary, down to any depth to 
which he may find it convenient to work. 

The extraordinary richness of the ores of Santa 
Anita, some of which were sold during the great 
Bonanza of that mine in 1740 for their weight in 
silver, in consequence of the large proportion of gold 
contained in them, first induced the grandfather of 
the present Marquis of Rayas, (Don José Sardanéta,) 
who had acquired ten bars in the mine as “ Aviador,” 
to endeavour to “ encampanar” the “ pertinencias” 
on the upper part of the ravine, by carrying his own 
works below them. After several years spent in the 
attempt, which was prosecuted slowly from the want 
of funds, he died without having attained his object, 
bequeathing his projects to his son, and assuring 
him with his last breath that although he ended his 
life in poverty himself, a little perseverance in his 
plans would ensure opulence to his descendants. 

This prophecy was fulfilled. The vein of Santa 
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Ana was found to increase in richness as it in- 
creased in depth, and Rayds having obtained ex- 
clusive possession of it, the shaft of Santa Rosa was 
sunk, through which the first great Bonanza was 


obtained. 

This rich mass of ores (clavo rico) being ex- 
hausted, new workings were tried in a S. E. direc- 
tion, and the shaft of San Miguel was sunk by the 
father of the present proprietor, at an expence of 
700,000 dollars: through this the family of Sar- 
daneta obtained a second Bonanza, which lasted 
several years, and produced a net profit of eleven 
millions of dollars, clear of all expences. 

From 1760 till 1780 the Mine continued to be 
worked with considerable profit; but in that year 
an accident occurred, which very nearly caused it 
to be entirely given up. A torrent, formed sud- 
denly in the mountains, took its course down the 
Canada of Rayas, and entered the mouth of the 
mine, which had no protection against so unforeseen 
a danger, filling in a moment the lower levels, 
and destroying almost all the workmen employed 
at the time. So great was the volume of water ad- 
mitted, that nineteen years were consumed in the 
drainage, which was not completed till 1799, when 
the mine was again rendered productive, and yielded, 
in each of the four succeeding years, a clear profit 
of 400,000 dollars. Since then, the greatest part of 
the produce has been absorbed by the construction 
of the new Tiro General, commenced by the pre- 
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sent Marquis in 1805. It is a stupendous under- 
taking, the shaft being an octagon, like that of the 
Valenciana, but exceeding it in diameter by two 
varas and a half. The depth, however, is only 
450 varas in lieu of 635. 

When the Civil War broke out, 318 varas of this 
shaft had been sunk, but the Marquis was too much 
impoverished by the Revolution to carry on so 
Herculean a labour out of his own resources, after 
the declaration of Independence in 18215; and was 
consequently compelled to apply for assistance to 
the British United Company, of which his cousin, 
Don Lucas Alaman, is the principal director. 
The Company, finding it impossible to attempt the 
drainage of the mine by the shaft of Santa Rosa, 
or by that of San Miguel, which has now fallen 
entirely in, agreed to undertake the continuation 
of the Tiro General, which, when concluded, will 
lay open the rich levels called La Sangre de Cristo, 
and render accessible a large portion of the vein 
that has never hitherto been explored. 

In November, 1826, forty-nine varas had been 
added by the Company to the 318 sunk by the 
Marquis: eighty varas still remained; but the work 
was proceeding at the rate of one vara and a half 
weekly, and it was expected that as soon as the 
number of malacates, which it was intended to 
apply, could be increased from six to eight, half a 
vara more might be accomplished. It is im the 
erection of these malacates that the principal ex- 
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pence of the enterprise has consisted; for the 
mouth of the great shaft of Rayas being situated 
upon a steep slope, it has been found necessary to 
excavate the mountain on one side, and to raise a 
platform upon the other, in order to command a 
sufficient space for the action of the machinery. 
One of the Malacatés of Rayas is the largest ever 
built in America, the cylinder, or drum, being eight 
and a half varas in diameter, and the palanca, or 
beam, by which it is moved, twenty-four varas in 
length; it is worked by eight horses, which are 
changed every three hours, and occupies the whole 
of an enormous “ Galera,” built in the vicinity of 
the shaft. 

When the Company commenced its operations, 
the Tiro General was inaccessible from the quantity 
of water that it contained. This was supposed to 
proceed from some internal communication with the 
mine, and it consequently became requisite to carry 
on the drainage of the two simultaneously; for 
which purpose three Malacates were erected at the 
shaft of Santa Rosa. By their operation, the water 
was gradually lowered eighty-one varas and three- 
quarters, and the bottom of the new shaft laid open ; 
but it was not until October 1825, that it was ren- 
dered sufficiently accessible for the great work of 
deepening it to recommence. Even then it was 
only with difficulty that workmen were found will- 
ing to undertake the task, for of all mining labours 
there are none so dangerous as those which are 
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carried on in an open shaft of such enormous depth, 


that the smallest stone detached from above, might 
prove fatal in its descent to some one of those en- 
gaged beneath. In addition to this, the water oozes 
continually from the sides of the shaft, loosening 
the earth, and keeping the miners below constautly 
wet; and as there is no “ Partido,” or share in the 
ore raised, to compensate these disadvantages, it is 
only by giving great additional wages that a supply 
of hands can be procured. 

I know few sights more interesting than the ope- 
ration of blasting in the shafts of Rayas. After each 
“ barretero” has undermined the portion of rock 
allotted to him, he is drawn up to the surface; the 
ropes belonging to the different malacates are coiled 
up, so as to leave every thing clear below, and a 
man called the “ Pégaddr” descends, whose business 
it is to fire the slow matches communicating with 
the mines below. 

As his chance of escaping the effects of the explo- 
sion consists in being drawn up with such rapidity 
as to be placed beyond the reach of the fragments of 
rock that are projected into the air, the lightest 
malacate is prepared for his use, and two horses 
are attached to it, selected for their swiftness and 
courage, and called Caballos del Pegador, from being 
reserved for this particular purpose. The man is 
let down slowly, carrying with him a light, and 
a small rope, one end of which is held by one of 
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the overseers who is stationed at the mouth of 
the shaft. A breathless silence is observed until 
the signal is given from below by pulling the cord of 
communication, when the two men by whom the 
horses are previously held, release their heads, and 
they dash off at full speed until they are stopped, 
either by the noise of the first explosion, or by seeing 
from the quantity of cord wound round the cylinder 
of the malacate, that the Pegador is already raised 
to a height of sixty or seventy varas, and is conse- 
quently beyond the reach of danger. 

It often happens that the matches do not ignite, 
in which case the Pegador is lowered down again, 
and the whole operation repeated, until all the mines 
have exploded. But in spite of every precaution, 
accidents will frequently occur, and there are more 
Pegadores maimed, or destroyed, than any other kind 
of mining servants. They acquire, however, great 
presence of mind in the course of their arduous busi- 
ness, for the Marquis of Rayas told me that a few 
weeks before my visit, the man whom I saw descend, 
after lighting all the matches, found himself aban- 
doned at the bottom of the mine from the over 
anxiety of those above, who, mistaking a mere vibra- 
tion of the cord for the signal, ordered the horses to 
start, and drew up the malacate rope far beyond 
his reach, before either he or they became aware of 
the mistake. Instead of losing courage, or wasting 
time in fruitless efforts to make himself heard above, 
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the Pegador instantly tore out the matches, and was 


fortunate enough to extinguish them all (seven in 
number) in time to prevent an explosion. 

After dining at the Tiro General, where we were 
most magnificently entertained by the Marquis of 
Rayas, we proceeded to visit the mine itself, in com- 
pany with Don Domingo Lazo de la Vega, the ma- 
naging agent of the United Company in the district of 
Guanajuato. The descent into the mine of Rayas, 
is by a flight of steps, down which ladies may be 
carried by Indians in a chair with poles attached to 
it; Mrs. Ward adopted this mode of conveyance, 
and found it by no means disagreeable. ‘There was, 
however, but little to be seen of any interest, except 
the huge excavations from which the “ Clavos ricos” 
of the first Bonanza are said to have been extracted, 
all the best levels being still under water. From 
those which have been drained, ores to the amount 
of 75,000 dollars had been raised in November 
1826, at which time the total outlay of the Associa- 
tion upon the mine amounted to 412,000 dollars. 
Of its repayment, and of the probability of very iarge 
ultimate profits, no reasonable doubt can be enter- 
tained ; for Rayas is regarded as one of the richest 
mines in the world; its ores being, in the deeper 
levels, both abundant, and of such quality, from the 
Ley de Oro which they contain, that a very few 
cargas are equivalent to a much more copious ex- 
traction from any other mine. The proportion of 
gold has been found to amount, in some of the rich- 
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est stones, to 2,100 grains in the marc; and in the 
ores called ‘“ Guija de Oro,” native gold is found 
disseminated in considerable quantities in the Quartz. 
I had an opportunity of observing in this mine, as 
well as in the Valenciana, the weight of the loads 
of ore brought up to the mouth of the shaft by the 
Tenateros, (carriers ;) I saw myself loads of thirteen, 
fifteen, and one of sixteen and a half Arrobas, (325, 
375, and 4123 English pounds,) delivered at the 
despacho, or receiving-rooms, by Indians, not dis- 
tinguished by any appearance of extraordinary mus- 
cular strength, but inured from their infancy to this 
species of exertion, by which the muscles of the neck 
and back acquire a strength much beyond that pos- 
sessed by any other member of the body. 

Since its first discovery in 1556, Rayas appears, 
by the books of the proprietors, to have paid to the 
Provincial Treasury, as the King’s fifth, the sum of 
17,363,000 dollars. It has not yet nearly approached 
the depth at which the produce of the Veta Madre 
is supposed by Humboldt to become less valuable ; 
and asa large tract of virgin ground will be laid 
open by the Tiro General, it may be considered 
almost as a new mine, with all the security for its 
future productiveness that an experience of three 
centuries can give. In the course of the present 
year, the works may be expected to be completed, 
and.the company may then look for immediate and 
valuable returns. 

The mine of Séch6 was worked formerly without 
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profit, and subsequently abandoned. The adven- 
turers who denounced it anew, and from whom the 
United Company has obtained a share as “ Aviador,” 
discovered almost at the surface a “clavo rico,” or 
rich mass of ores, which had been overlooked by 
the former proprietors, but which proved sufficient 
to repay, at once, a great part of the advances made 
by the Company; as the best ores (Polvillos) sold 
for one hundred and eighty dollars the Quintal, or 
six hundred dollars the Carga of fourteen arrobas. 
This little Bonanza was interrupted by what is 
termed a Cavallo de Bronze, or mass of rock, of 
almost incredible hardness ; which it required much 
time to cut through. This being effected, the vein 
was again found to produce excellent ores, and when 
I saw it, about two hundred Cargas were raised 
weekly from different “ /abores,” which were bought 
up eagerly by the “ Rescatadores,” at thirty-five and 
thirty-seven dollars the carga, for the Azogues, or 
ordinary Ores, and forty-five dollars the quintal, 
for the Polvillos. 

From all appearances, there is reason to expect 
that SéchO may prove a most valuable mine, for it 
is situated upon a part of the Veta Madre which, 
in every direction around, has produced immense 
wealth; but there is no certainty, in the opinion of 
the old miners, until the workings reach one hundred 
varas in depth, that being the line at which the 
great riches of the vein have been hitherto found 
to commence. In the mean time, the speculation 
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is attended with no risk, as the mine pays its own 
expences ; and should it turn out well, the net pro- 
fits will consequently be in the same proportion as 
the additional produce. 

The third mine habilitated by the United Com- 
pany in Guanajuato, is one of the oldest in the dis- 
trict, Cata. It did not attain any great celebrity 
until the commencement of the last century, when 
it was worked, in conjunction with Mellado, by Don 
Francisco Matias de Bisto, afterwards created Mar- 
quis of San Cléménté, and celebrated as the richest 
man of his age. Catd occupies the whole of the 
valley of that name; its extreme depth is three hun- 
dred and sixty varas; yet the mine has been drained, 
and put into complete repair, by the application 
of Mexican machinery, in fourteen months, with 
an outlay not exceeding 255,000 dollars. As to 
the future produce, very different opinions are enter- 
tained. Mr. Alaman, and the managing agent, Mr. 


Lazo de la Vega, are sanguine in their expectations 


of success, but the public in general regard the mine 
as exhausted, and think the attempt to work it anew 
injudicious. From this, however, no conclusion can 
be drawn, a similar sentence having been pronounced 
against many other celebrated mines at the close of 
their first great Bonanzas, which, when taken up 
anew after a lapse of several years, were found 
amply to repay their new proprietors. Such was . 
the case with the mine of La Quebradilla at Zaca- 
técas, when its management was undertaken by 
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La Borde; with the Pavéllon at Sombrerete, when 
denounced by the Fagdéagd family; and with the 
famous mine of Barrancd at Bolands, which, after 


being given up by its first proprietor, (Barranco,) 
gave immense wealth and his title to the second, 
(the Marquis of Vibanco,) and afterwards yielded 
an enormous mass of silver when worked by a 
Company formed for the purpose, although with 
little profit to the adventurers, on account of the 


expences of the drainage. 

It is to be hoped that the name of Cata may be 
added to this list, although, in 1826, the amount of 
silver raised did not exceed 19,000 dollars. 

The United Company possesses four Haciendas 
de beneficio, containing in all seventy-two arrastres. 
That of San Matias, which I visited, belongs to the 
Marquis of Rayas, and is rented by the Association. 
It was exceedingly well fitted up in all its parts, but 
the process of amalgamation being nearly the same 
there as at Silgad6, any farther description of it 
would be superfluous. 

The necessity of fitting up these Haciendas, aud 
of bringing all the larger timber employed in them 
from the Sierra of Maravatio, (in the vicinity of Tlal- 
piijahtta,) a distance of nearly forty-eight leagues, 
has been one of the great. drains upon the Compa- 
nies ; this has now ceased, and, the works having 
been well executed, they will require but few repairs 
during the remainder of the term for which the con- 
tracts are held. 
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The town of Guanajuato, in the immediate vici- 
nity of which all the mines mentioned in this sketch 
are situated, contains many splendid memorials of 
the former wealth of its inhabitants. The houses 
of the families of Otérd, Valénciand, Ruhl, and 
Péréz Galvéz, are all magnificent, as are the Church, 
formerly. belonging to the Jesuits, built by the Mar- 
quis of Rayas, the rich ornaments presented by the 
family of San Clemente:to the Parroquia, the road 
to the Valenciana, and the numerous chapels, and 
religious edifices, constructed in different directions, 
in the surrounding district. Many of these are still 
in an unfinished state, for the piety of the miners 
usually commenced with a Bonanza, and this did 
not always last long enough to enable them to com- 
plete the works, which it prompted them to under- 
take. 

A great part of the landed property both in Gua- 
najuato and in the neighbouring States, likewise 
belongs to mining families. The Countess Ruhl 
has large possessions near Aguas Calientes. The 
estates of the Péréz Galvéz family occupy no incon- 
siderable portion of San Luis POtdsi; and the Obré- 
gonés, (descendants of the first Conde de Valen- 
ciana,) possess some beautiful Haciendas near Leon, 
with many others of less importance, which it is 
needless to enumerate. : 

From the Governor of the State, Don Carlos 
Montesdeoca, a man of liberal and enlightened views, 


the Foreign Companies have received every encou- 
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ragement and protection; and it is principally in 
consequence of his exertions that they have been 
enabled so soon to overcome those national prejudices 
against strangers, with which all our Companies had 
to contend upon their first establishment. In No- 
vember 1826, not a trace of this feeling seemed to 
remain. The Marquis of Rayas, indeed, whose 
family is celebrated for its piety, was still intractable 
enough to object to the employment of heretics in 
his mine, but he proved by his courtesy towards all 
my party that he did not consider a friendly in- 
tercourse with us as at all objectionable. In this 
respect the clergy of Guanajuato have shown an 
admirable example, many of them having advocated 
from the pulpit the cause of foreigners, and endea- 
voured to convince their countrymen of the advan- 
tages to be derived from an unreserved communi- 
cation with them. 

The State of Gtiandjiiatd contains, according to 
the census of 1825, a registered population of 
382,829 souls, or 450,000, if something more than 
one-sixth be added to cover the deficiencies in the 
official returns. These are supposed to have been 
unusually incorrect, in consequence of an attempt to 
enforce the payment of a sort of Income tax, at the 
very time when the census was forming. 

The revenue consists, as has been stated generally 
in the Fourth Section of the Third Book, in the 
Tobacco monopoly, the Alcavalas, the Mint dues, 
and Municipal duties payable on various articles of 
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domestic produce and manufacture, with three per 
cent. upon the foreign goods consumed in the ter- 
ritories of the State. The whole yielded, in the 
year ending January 1826, 247,810 dollars, while 
the expences of the Government, (contingent in- 
cluded,) amounted to 264,010 dollars. The Go- 
vernor attributed the deficit (16,199 dollars) to the 
failure of the Income tax, or Contribucion directa, 
which, though calculated upon the supposed value of 
the labour of each individual for three days in the 
year, only produced 5,042 dollars in all. 

The Tobacco fabrica yielded 54,704 dollars; 
and this, after deducting 22,266 dollars due to the 
Federation for Tobacco in leaf, left a balance of 
32,438 dollars in favour of the State. Great im- 
provements may however be expected in the receipts 
of this department ; the annual profits of the Cigar 
manufactories of Guanajuato before the year 1810, 
in the eight “ Administraciones” established in the 
principal towns, having averaged one hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand dollars. 

One hundred and thirty thousand, eight hundred 
and nineteen dollars were the produce of the Alca- 
valas, and 30,085 dollars of the Municipal duties. 
The receipts at the mint did not exceed 27,127 


dollars, the quantity of silver raised in 1825 being 
very small: but this, as well as most of the other 
branches of the revenue, were likely to increase, 
and it was expected that the receipts of 1826 would 
fully cover the expenditure. 
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Guanajiiato may be called either a Mining or an 
Agricultural State, for the prosperity of the two 
branches is so closely connected that one can hardly 
flourish without the other. The importance of the 
great Haciendas of the Baxio ceased at the same 
moment with that of the mines, and is reviving ai 
present in proportion as the capitals invested in them 
create anew a demand for agricultural produce ; while 
the increased produce, on the other hand, facilitates 
all those complicated operations, by which alone the 
mines can be brought into full activity. 

Manufactures of wool and cotton abounded for- 
merly in the towns of Léon, Tripuats, Silad, San 
Miguél, and Salamanca, (usually designated as “ Las 
Villas ;”) but the “ Mantas,” “ Rebozos,” “ Panhetes,” 
and “ Gergetillas,’* for which they were famous, 
have already been replaced by similar articles from 
Kurope and the United States. Their decadence 
has fortunately been gradual during the last fifteen 
years, so that it will require no very violent transi- 
tion to give employment to the hands thus occupied, 
in some other pursuit, where no competition is to 
be apprehended. 

The State Constitution of Guanajuato was sworn 
in April 1825. Since the fall of Iturbide, public 
tranquillity has not been in any way disturbed there, 
and at the period of my visit nothing but a con- 
tinuance of it seemed requisite in order to develope 


* By these names the coarse cloths and wrappers most in use 


amongst the lower orders are distinguished. 
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the internal resources of the State, and to restore its 
inhabitants to that prosperity which they enjoyed, 
in an almost unexampled degree, before the Revo- 
lution. This seemed to be the general feeling of all 
those with whom I held any intercourse. Peace at 
home and abroad was the common object, the uni- 
versal wish; and however discouraging an appear- 
ance affairs may since have assumed, the existence 
of such sentiments throughout the country affords 
ground to hope that any disturbances that may arise 
will never again be sufficiently generalized to affect 
the mass of the population, or to lead to a renewal 
of the disastrous scenes of the Civil War of 1810. 
One good effect the Revolution has already produced 
in the attention now shown to the education of the 


rising generation. In 1824, Guanajuato did not 
possess a single school; in 1826, the sons of respect- 
able parents could obtain a decent education even 


at Valenciana and Rayas, where schools upon the 
Lancasterian principle had been established by 
the Miners themselves for the improvement of their 
families. 
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SECTION II. 


ROAD FROM GUANAJUATO TO SAN LUIS POTOSI. 
—HACIENDA DEL JARAL.—STATE OF SAN 
LUIS.—ROAD TO CATORCE, AND MINES OF 
THAT DISTRICT. 


WE took leave of Guanajuato and its hospitable 
inhabitants on the 20th of November, and conti- 
nued our journey towards San} Luis Potosi, which 
both Mr. Martin and myself were desirous to visit, 


on account of its growing importance as a commer- 
cial town. We were likewise anxious to see the 
celebrated mining District of Catorce, which is very 
little known in Mexico; and notwithstanding the 
assurances of the natives, that it would be impossible 
for us, with children and a lady of the party, to 
attempt to cross the country between Catorce and 
Durango, where we should find neither houses, nor 
accommodations of any kind, we were not without 
hopes of discovering some direct road to the North 
that would exempt us from that worst of all evils— 
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the necessity of passing twice over the same line of 


desolate and monotonous country. This wé must 
have done, had we proceeded from Guanajuato to 
Durango by the usual route through Zacatécds and 
Sombrérété, by which alone we could hope to reach 
Aguas Calientes on our return, where it was our 
intention to branch off towards Guadalajara and 
Valladolid. The appearance of the map was not 
indeed encouraging, for there is not a single Rancho 
laid down in the whole tract of country that we were 
about to traverse ; but Mrs. Ward having resolved 
rather to take her chance of bivouacs, and a little 
starvation, than to be left behind until we could 
meet her again at Aguas Calientes, we determined 
to take our own line, and to trust to Providence to 
carry us through. Our horses and mules were 
quite refreshed by a week’s rest, and, with the excep- 
tion of my little girl, who was still far from strong, 
we were all in admirable travelling condition our- 
selves; so that we looked forward almost with plea- 
sure to the difficulties which we were about to 
encounter. 

We left Guanajuato by the gate of Marfil, and 
proceeded to Silao, a “ Pueblo Ranchero,” surround- 
ed with maize fields, about four and a half leagues 
off, and from thence to the Hacienda de Chichi- 
miquillas, situated in a barranca full of Aguacates, 
fig-trees, oranges, and magnificent Palma Christi. 
The climate was almost ‘‘templado,” for the road 
from Silao, which is itself 1,389 feet lower than 
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Mexico, is a gradual slope, and the Hacienda is 
protected by surrounding hills. The country about 
is beautifully cultivated, and on the plains around I 
shot a number of hares, and several wood-pigeons of 
a very large and delicate kind. 

It was our intention to have proceeded on the 
first day to La Tlachiquéra, another Hacienda, stated 
to be half-way between Gudnajuato and San Feélipé, 
in the centre of a ridge of mountains, which can 
only be avoided by taking a circuitous route through 
Leon. Most fortunately, on making inquiries at 
Chichimiquillas, we found so great a difference of 
opinion amongst the natives respecting the distance, 
some calling it five, and others fifteen leagues, that 
we resolved not to attempt the passage of the Sierra 
without being sure of having daylight enough before 
us to accomplish it. On the 21st we set out at a 
very early hour, and, after winding for near two 
leagues up the bed of a river, full of deep sand and 
rocks, we plunged at once into the heart of the 
mountains, where our guide soon grew bewildered, 
and at mid-day confessed that he no Jonger knew 
where he was. Having ascertained, as well as we 
could, the direction in which the Tlachiquera ought 
to lie, we toiled on for nine long hours, sometimes 
ascending places where the united exertions of ali 
our men and mules could hardly make the coach 
advance half a mile in an hour ; at others, opening a 


passage with our swords through the cactuses and 
thorny bushes which obstructed the way; and, on 
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one occasion, traversing a slope so exceedingly pre- 
cipitous, that three lassos passed through the car- 
riage, and over the roof, with all the strain upon 
them, on the upper side, that men and horses could 
apply, were hardly able to keep the carriage upon 
its wheels, or to prevent it from descending into the 
valley below. ‘This is the real advantage of the 
lasso. As an ordinary mode of drawing, it can 
only be used in a country like the Pampas, where you 
traverse a plain of some hundreds of miles in extent; 
but it may always be applied on an emergency, where 
the saddle is provided with a ring, or a pommel 
suited to the purpose, and it is then of the most 
essential service. Wherever we came to a pass too 
steep for our jaded mules to face, we attached 
lassos to different parts of the carriage, and, as no 
horse refuses to draw in this manner, by the united 
exertions of the party, the obstacle was soon over- 
come. We were nearly exhausted, however, with 
such continued efforts, and still more by the want 
of water, when Hilario, who had been detached to 
take a view of the country from the highest ridge 
in sight, brought us the joyful intelligence that he 
had discovered the Hacienda, from which we were 
not more than two leagues distant. Notwithstand- 
ing this favourable report, we did not reach it tili 
long after dusk, having been twelve long hours upon 
the road, without seeing a house or a human being. 
Our difficulties were much increased by the impossi- 
bility of catching any of our fresh mules to supply 
a 2 
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the place of those who began the day in the coach ; 
for the country was so covered with Nopales and 
loose stones, that it was impossible for the hardiest 
lassoer of the party to put his horse into a gallop, 
without imminent risk both to the animal and to 


himself. In general we stopped to change at some 


“ corral,’ or enclosure, into which the loose mules 
and horses are driven; but on the road to the Tlachi- 
quera such an accommodation was desired in vain. 
To compensate this we had the assistance of the 
bull-dog, whom I have mentioned as the guardian 
of the coach upon the road. The natural ferocity 
of this beast had long lain dormant, but it was 
roused by the cries of the servants, and joining 
them in their pursuit of the mules, he fastened 
upon one of the animals by the nose, and in an 
instant pinned it to the ground ; nor was it without 
great difficulty that he was compelled to relinquish 
his hold. From this moment he assumed quite a 
new character, and attacked in so wanton a manner 
pigs, and every other creature that came in his way, 
that I was almost glad to lose him, as we did shortly 
afterwards, on entering San Luis P6tosi. 

Our accommodations at the Tlachiquera were 
exceedingly bad, for there was nothing but the size 
of the walls to denote the former importance of the 
estate, which was totally ruined during the Revolu- 
tion. The Rancho del Vénddit6, from which the 
Viceroy Apodack took his title, in consequence of 
the capture of Mina, is in the vicinity of La Tlachi- 
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quera ; and the whole Sierra was constantly over- 
run by parties of Insurgents or Royalists. There 
is a fine presa (reservoir) of water, however, im- 
mediately below the house, and provisions were 
abundant ; but Mrs. Ward was lodged in a barn, 
where she was considerably annoyed on the follow- 
ing morning by a mule, that forced its way in 
through the shattered door, just as she was_ be- 
ginning her toilet, notwithstanding her vehement 
entreaties that no one would come in. The rest 
of the party were crowded into one small sala, where 
we supped first, and then put up our beds, there not 
being room for them and the table at the same time. 

Nov. 22. We reached San Félipé, a town formerly 
of some importance, but now in ruins, many of the 
houses being unroofed, while the Adobe walls, de- 
prived of their usual coating of white, present a most 
desolate appearance. The first four leagues of the 
road from La Tlachiquéra were steep and mountain- 
ous, but after crossing a ravine, at a Rancho called 
El Passo de los Arrastres, we entered the elevated 
plains of San Felipe, and continued to traverse them 
without interruption for the space of six or seven 
leagues. I never saw any thing so extraordinary as 
the number of hares in every part of this plain. I! 
shot two or three after breakfast in some bushes by 
the side of the road, and gave them to one of the ser- 
vants to hang to the pommel of his saddle ; his horse, 
frightened with the unusual load, ran away, and I 


believe, that without exaggeration, I may say, that 
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before he had gone a quarter of aimile, he was driving 
fifty hares before him. They put one another up, and 
formed. altogether a most curious assemblage, as they 
scoured along before my startled man, and his still 
more startled steed.* Three leagues from the Passo 
de los Arrastres, there is a large Hacienda called San 
Juan de los Llanos, in a very dilapidated state, but 
with an abundant supply of water. The “ presa” 
was covered with ducks, some of which I shot, and 
they formed, with the hares, a very comfortable 
addition to the slender fare that San Felipe afforded 
us; where the venta was tolerably clean, and air- 
tight, but meat was not to be obtained, except at 
market-hours. 

Nov. 23. From San Felipe to El Jaral, ten leagues. 

About two leagues from San Felipe, there is a 
ramification of the Sierra Madre to cross, with a 
long descent, or mal passo, called E] puerto de San 
Bartdl6, very inconvenient for carriages, but not 
absolutely dangerous ; at least, we did not think so 
after La Tlachiquera. The ascent and descent oc- 
cupy about three leagues. We breakfasted at the 
pueblo de San Bartolo, from whence to the Jaral 
we passed through a succession of vast potreros, 
well walled in, and interspersed with fields of Indian 
corn. 

The Hacienda is seen from a considerable distance 

* The servant was an Englishman, and was riding with a 


snaffle bridle. I never saw a horse succeed yet in running 
away with a Mexican upon him, or with a Mexican bit. 
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in the centre of a fine valley, about twelve leagues in 
circumference, the whole of which belongs to the 
Marques del Jaral, the most opulent landed proprietor 
of Mexico, and one of the most extensive landholders 
in the world. Besides the estate of the Jaral, he 
possesses several large Haciendas in Zacitécis, and 
his lands extend, with little interruption, as far 
North as San Matéo, from whence he takes his 
second title. His riches are immense, and proceed 
from various sources. According to the data given 
me by the Administrador, he has of ganado mayor, 
y menor, (horned cattle, sheep, and goats,) with 
horses, and mules, (cavallada, y mulada,) at Sierra 
Hermosa, and other places, three millions of live 
stock. Of these, 30,000 sheep are sent annually to 
the Mexican market, where they average from twenty 
to twenty-four reals, (two and a half and three dol- 
lars) each. 

As many goats are slaughtered at the Casa de 
Matanza of the Jaral, where tallow (Cebo) is made 
from the fat, which sells upon the spot for four and 
a half dollars the arroba, and is often retailed in 
Mexico at two reals the pound. The skins are 


worth six or eight reals each, and are disposed of 


to the leather-dressers of Guadalajara and San Luis 
PO6tosi. 

The ratio of increase for wheat in the valley of 
the Jaral is twenty-five to one, a thousand fanegas 
being the ordinary produce of forty fanegas sown. 


In a good year the crop infinitely exceeds this, and 
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has been known to amount to two thousand fanegas. 
When converted into flour in the Count’s own mills, 
the wheat sells at San Luis (sixteen leagues dis- 
tance) for fourteen and fifteen dollars the Carga, of 
two fanegas, which are reckoned equivalent to three 


hundred pounds. 

Maize averages usually from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty for one; but the price, in ordinary 
years, seldom rises above twelve reals the fanega. 

From five to six thousand arrobas of Chile are 
likewise produced in the vicinity of the Jaral. It is 
worth, in Mexico, six dollars the arroba, while the 
carriage and alcavala are paid with one. 

The.great fertility of the valley of the Jaral is due 
to the abundant supply of water distributed, appa- 
rently with profusion, to every part of the estate, 
from an immense “ presa,” constructed sixty years 
ago by the grandfather of the present Count. The 
front wall of this “presa” is 2,008 varas in length, 
and of immense thickness. It intercepts the whole 
of the water that descends during the rainy season 
from the surrounding mountains. The basin in 
which this water is received, though artificial, has, 
from its size, the appearance of a natural lake. It is 
surrounded by trees, and is situated about three 
leagues to the South-west of the house. Part of the 
road lies, as usual, through uncultivated land, and 
part through vast fields of maize; but the tempe- 
rature of the valley formed an agreeable contrast to 
the cold which we had experienced in crossing the 
high plains between La Tlichiquera and the Puerto 
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dé Sin Bartdl6; and the sight of any thing like 
water or vegetation was delightful, after the deserts 
which we had passed, covered with broken rocks, 
the cactus, and dwarf palms. I rode to the reservoir 
on one of the Count’s horses, not of the old breed, 
for which the Hacienda was celebrated before the 
Revolution, (for that has become almost extinct,) but 
spirited, and with high, though easy action. 
Nothing could be more hospitable than our re- 
ception at the Jaral, with the exception of the 
absence of the master, who either from shyness, or, 
as it was alleged, from urgent business, left the 
Hacienda with his family the day before our arrival, 
and deputed his Administrador to do the honours. 
We found, however, a splendid dinner prepared, and 
the whole house thrown open for our accommodation, 
with a crowd of servants in waiting to take charge 
of the baggage, and to arrange it in the different 
rooms. On the following morning, when, notwith- 
standing the solicitations of the Administrador, we 


pursued our journey towards San Luis, a mule was 
sent with us, laden with a whole sheep, a dozen fowls, 
four cheeses, a quantity of bread and fruit, and four 


bottles of a strong spirit called vino Mescal, resem- 
bling whiskey in flavour, but extracted from the 
Magtey, in a distillery recently established by the 
Count. 

The Jaral is the last place of any note in the 
State of Guandjuatd. The village attached to the 
Hacienda contains three thousand inhabitants, five 
hundred of whom are more immediately “ depen- 
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dientes de la casa,” (yearly servants of the family,) 
while the rest, though not in permanent annual 
employment, derive their subsistence from the same 
source. The Count’s house, with the church and 
other buildings connected with it, are solid and spa- 
cious, though by no means magnificent. The pueblo 
presents an appearance of wretchedness totally un- 
worthy of its vicinity to the abode of so wealthy a 
proprietor: it consists almost entirely of mud huts, 
and many of these are in a state of decay. 

Nov. 24. From the Jaral to San Luis Potdsi, six- 
teen leagues. 

The road, on leaving the valley of El Jaral, passes 
near a large pueblo called El Valle de San Fran- 
cisco, four leagues from the Hacienda, and runs 
from thence to Tierra Blanca three leagues, La 
Pila three leagues, Real de los Pozos two, and San 
Luis three and a half. La Pila and Los Pozos were 
formerly amalgamation works, in which the ores 
from the mines of the Cerro de San Pedro were re- 
duced. These mines have been abandoned for many 
years on account of the extreme poverty of the ores, 
which, notwithstanding a “ ley de oro,” by no means 
inconsiderable, will not defray the expence of work- 
ing. Kighty thousand dollars were spent in a fruit- 
less attempt to bring them into activity about ten 
years ago; but the heaps of old slag that are to be 
seen at the present day in every direction about San 
Luis attest their former abundance, as the epithet of 
Potosi, bestowed upon the Intendancy, bespeaks the 
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reputation which they at one time enjoyed for 
wealth. 

The State of San Luis possesses a population of 
250,000 souls. The capital, including the ‘ bar- 
rios,’ or suburbs, which cover a great extent of 
eround, contains between fifty and sixty thousand 
inhabitants, and it is supposed that as many more 
are concentrated within a circle of six leagues in its 
immediate vicinity. 

The State Congress is composed of fourteen depu- 
ties, elected in the proportion of one for each twenty 
thousand souls. In ecclesiastical matters San Luis 
is dependent upon the Bishoprics of Guadalajara and 
Valladolid, between which the spiritual jurisdiction 
over its territory is divided. 

The revenue proceeds from the same sources as 
that of Gudnajuatd, with the exception of the “ Con- 
tribucion Directa,” which has not been tried. It 
has proved sufficient to cover, hitherto, the whole 
expenditure of the State, as well as its “ contingent,” 
San Luis, in 1826, not being one dollar in arrears 
with the Federation. This is partly owing to the 


excellent management of the present Governor, Don 


José Ildefonso Diaz de Leon, a man of great activit 
g y 


and intelligence, and partly to the advantages which 
San Luis derives from its situation as the natural 
depot for the trade of Tampico, with the Northern 
and Western States. Zacatécds, SOmbrérété, Dit- 
rangd, and Guadalajara already draw from this 
source a large proportion of their foreign imports ; 
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and since the building of the new town of Tamau- 
lipds, which, from being upon a more elevated spot 
than the old town (Pueblo Viejo) of Tampico, is 
less subject to the vomito, there is every appearance 
of a rapid increase in this branch of commercial 
intercourse. 

The foreign trade of San Luis is, at present, almost 
entirely in the hands of Old Spaniards or North 
Americans. In 1826, there was not a single French 
or English house established there, although France 
had appointed a commercial agent to reside in the 
town; for which office Mr. Martin had selected Don 
Ignacio Soria, a very respectable man, and one of 
the deputies in the Legislature of the State. The 
European imports consisted principally in French 
brandies, wines, silks, and cloths; English hardware 
and printed cotton goods; with some “ mantas,” or 
ordinary cotton manufactures from the United States. 
Most of these articles were originally smuggled in, 
through Tampico, in American bottoms; for, until 
the commencement of the year 1825, there was no 
custom-house north of Veracruz; and this advan- 
tage rendered competition on the part of the mer- 
chants of the Capital, who paid the duties established 
by the Tariff, impossible. Prices have risen at San 
Luis in proportion as the facilities for smuggling 
have diminished; but there are still openings enough 
for the contraband trader on a line of coast three 
hundred leagues in extent, and there are few arti- 


cles of foreign manufacture that may not be pur- 
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chased in the North at a price much below that at 
which they must be disposed of, had not the pay- 
ment of the duties upon them been eluded. 

In addition to its foreign trade, San Luis supplies 
the neighbouring States of Léon and Céhahuila with 
home-made goods of various descriptions. The town 
abounds in tailors, hatters, leather-dressers, and 
smiths; a tannery, too, has been lately established 
there, and, on a small scale, the whole population 
seems industrious. With the exception of the ca- 
pital, the State contains no large town. It is di- 
vided into Haciendas, few of which exceed thirty 
‘‘Sitios”* in extent, while the general average is 
about fourteen. 

Many of these Haciendas would be valuable from 
the extraordinary fertility of the soil, but the want 
of a market renders the agricultural produce a mere 
drug. Maize sells, in ordinary years, for four and 
six reals the Fanega, (one, or one and a half dollar 
the carga of 300lbs.) and even at this price pur- 
chasers are not always to be found. 

In 1826, the dryness of the season had given an 
unusual value to the stock upon hand, (nearly the 
whole crop of the year being lost,) and maize was 
selling at twenty reals the fanega in the vicinity 
of San Luis, and at thirty, and thirty-six reals near 
Catorce, where the demand was great, and the sup- 


* The “ Sitio de ganado mayor,” of Mexico, comprises a 


square of five thousand varas, or a superficies of twenty-five 
millions of varas. 
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ply precarious; but this was an event of which 
there had not been an example for upwards of 
twenty years. It is to the low price of grain in 
general that the preference given to breeding es- 
tates in the North must be attributed. Most of the 
Taciendas of San Luis are vast sheep-walks, and 
Ditrang6, Zacatecas, and Chihuahtia produce a large 
proportion of the mules and horses with which the 
Southern States of the Federation are supplied. 

One of the most fertile districts of the old Inten- 
dancy of San Luis Potosi, now divided into four 
sovereign States,* was the Valle del Maiz, on the 
Eastern declivity of the Cordillera, which separates 
the Zierra Caliente from the Table-land. It was 
entirely in the hands of Old Spaniards, most of 
whom perished during the war, and is at present 
abandoned ; but should the project now before the 
Congress for rendering navigable the River Tamit 
ever be carried into execution, the Valle del Maiz 
might recover its former importance, as a channel 
would be opened for the conveyance of its produce 
to the coast. 

We passed one whole day at San Luis, (Nov. 25,) 
in order to make acquaintance with the principal 
inhabitants, and to collect statistical information, 
as well as to repair the damage sustained by our 


travelling equipage, both in the passage of the moun- 


tains of La Tlachiqtera, and during a violent storm 


* Cohahuila and Texas, New Leon, Tamaulipas, and San Luis. 
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by which we had been surprised on our way from 
the Jaral. By leaving Mexico so late in the season, 
we hoped entirely to escape the rains, but as we 
drew towards. the North we found evident symp- 
toms of their prevalence. At San Luis they as- 
sured us that they had hardly seen the sun for forty 
days, and the swampy state of the country around 
demonstrated the correctness of the assertion. It 
is impossible to conceive any thing more trying than 
the discomfort of a Mexican inn under such circum- 
stances. Without a fire, and often without a roof 
that will exclude water, there is no possibility of 
drying the baggage, clothes, or saddles. ‘The poor 
horses stand shivering, after a hard day’s journey, 
in an open patio, while the paved court, from the 
violence with which the rain descends, is converted 
into a pond, through which you have to wade in 
order to pass from one room to another. 

All these delights did we experience on the even- 
ing of our arrival, and it was with most sincere 
pleasure that we found ourselves restored, on the 
following morning, to the advantages of a bright 
sun and a cloudless sky, which accompanied us after- 
wards during the remainder of our journey The 
yard was filled in an instant with bedding, cloaks, 
mangas, and hats, suspended upon lines, and in a 
few hours comfort was, to a certain extent, restored. 
Unfortunately the sun had not the power to heal 
the injury done by the cold to our mules and horses, 


four of which were rendered useless for several days 
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by swellings on the back, brought on by sudden 
exposure to the wet night-air. 

Both Mr. Martin and I were much pleased by our 
intercourse with the Governor, who showed every 
disposition to give us information upon all subjects 
connected with the resources of the State, and was 
evidently gratified by our curiosity. He is a native 
of Catorce, where he has a share in several mines, 
and is moreover the proprietor of a large Hacienda, 
(Los Charcos,) with a fortune of 200,000 dollars, 
acquired entirely by his own exertions. A part of 
this fortune he has devoted to the public service, 
by advancing the money required for the establish- 
ment of the Tobacco fabrica, (which, in 1826, pro- 
duced 5,000 dollars monthly, and gave employment 
to two hundred poor people,) and by becoming a 
large subscriber to the College recently opened at 
San Luis Potosi, where instruction is given, free from 
all expence, to poor students, in Latin, Jurispru- 
dence, Theology, and Constitutional rights. 

This institution was founded by a voluntary sub- 
scription, fur which, in six weeks, 42,000 dollars 
were collected. It contained fifty-six scholars, be- 
sides eighteen pensioners, the sons of respectable 
families, whose parents were able to contribute one 
hundred and forty dollars yearly towards the ex- 
pences of the establishment ; and its flourishing state 
may be regarded as a proof both of the existence of 
more public spirit than travellers usually give the 
Mexicans credit for, and of a desire to improve, 
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which must, in a little time, produce the most bene- 
ficial effects. 

Nov. 26.—From San Luis to Bocas, twelve leagues. 

The Hacienda of Bocas is one of “ Cria y labor,” 
(an estate both for breeding, and tillage.) It belongs, 
with the adjoining Hacienda of Criices, to an Obra 
pia, or charitable institution, under the direction of 
the Conde del Penasco. Bocas contains fourteen 
*« Sitios ;” Cruces thirty, on which there are 70,000 
sheep, besides horses and mules. Bocas possesses 
no water for irrigation, and consequently does not 
reckon upon more than one good year in twenty for 
maize: in this, the ratio of increase amounts to four 
hundred, and four hundred and fifty for one. Of 
the intervening crops, some are lost, but the price 
of maize seldom exceeds eight reals the fanega, and 
is often as low as four. 

The Hacienda is situated upon a little eminence, 
in an opening of the hills, which extend across the 
plain on each side. A river runs at the foot of this 
ridge ; and upon another eminence immediately op- 
posite the house, there is a church, connected with 
it by a road and an avenue of trees. 

The country between San Luis and Bocas is a 
plain, intersected at intervals by mountain ridges of 
no considerable height. The road, in the dry season, 
is good; but when we passed, it was so much in- 
jured by the rains, that we were ten hours in per- 
forming the twelve leagues. 

Nov. 27.—We left Bocas early, and proceeded 
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across a country alternately composed of sand and 
stones, covered with dwarf mimosas, the cactus, and 
the aloe, to La HédiOnda, a village seven leagues 
from Bocas, where we breakfasted. From thence to 
El] Vénado, another large Pueblo, which we reached 
at five in the evening, after ten hours travelling, there 
was not a single object of any interest, with the ex- 
ception of the hares and rabbits, the number of which 
was really curious. The inhabitants of El Vénad6é 
were all in the church upon our arrival, listening to 
the discourse of a Padre Misionero, whose powerful 
voice was heard in every corner of the Plaza, rising 
and falling with that peculiar monotony by which 
monkish oratory is generally distinguished. We 
took possession of the empty inn, and, finding the 
mistress very troublesome upon her return from 
chapel, we fairly ejected her from her own premises, 
and secured ourselves from interruption by closing 
the doors until the following morning, when the 
payment of her bill without dispute, for the use of 
her house and stables, reconciled her to her tempo- 
rary banishment. Slecp, however, or quiet, was 
out of the question, for every room in the house, and 
every building near it, were occupied by game-cocks, 
bred for the Catorce market, and just at that time 
in training for the great cock-fights in which the 
miners indulge during the Christmas holidays. 
About two in the morning, the noise made by these 


creatures became quite intolerable; and at six, we 
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were happy to escape from it by commencing our 
journey. 

Nov. 28.—We had a very long day before us, as 
it was our intention to sleep at the Hacienda of 
Guadaltipé Carnicérd, eleven leagues from Catdrcé, 
and eighteen from El Vénad6. Fortunately the 
road was good, particularly the latter part, which 
leads from the Real de Charcds, (a town with about 
5,000 inhabitants, six leagues from El Vénado,) to 
the Hacienda, where we arrived before dusk. On 
the way we passed the Governor’s Hacienda of Los 
Charcos, surrounded by enclosures six or seven 
leagues in extent, walled in for “Ganado menor,” 
sheep and goats ;) but the country was dreary and 
deserted, without water or cultivation. At Gtiadi- 
lupé, maize cost thirty reals the fanega, (seven dol- 
lars and a half the Carga;) and we paid two dollars 


for permission to water our animals at the “ Tanque” 


belonging to the estate. 

Nov. 29.—From Gudadalipé to Catdrcé, eleven 
leagues. During the whole of the way we left the 
metalliferous mountains of Catoreé, (running nearly 
due North and South,) to the East, and drew nearer 
by degrees to the Canada, or opening, through which 
we were to ascend to the town. The name, (La 
Canada de los Catorce,) is supposed to have been 
derived from the death of fourteen Spanigh soldiers, 
who @fe said to have been killed there by a tribe of 
Indios Bravos, (unsubdued Indians,) by whom the 
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mountains were inhabited before the discovery of 
the mines. 

Nothing can be more bleak and dreary than the 
appearance of the whole Cordillera of Catorce: a 
few narrow mule-paths, or the white bed of a tor- 
rent indistinctly traced upon the surface, alone break 
the monotonous colouring of the mass; and the 
town, though placed at an immense height, is invi- 
sible from below, being completely hidden by the 
brow of the mountain: not a tree, not a blade of 
grass is to be seen in its vicinity; yet fifty years ago 
the whole district was covered with forests, which 
might have lasted for centuries, had not the impro- 
vident and wasteful spirit of the first adventurers 
wantonly destroyed these treasures, which to their 
descendants would have proved invaluable. Whole 
woods were burnt in order to clear the ground, and 
the larger timber required for the mines is now 
brought from a distance of twenty-two leagues. 

At the Canada, where we arrived about two 
o'clock, the carriage was entirely unloaded, and its 
contents transferred to a number of asses, which we 
hired to convey them to the town. Mr. Macartney, 
the managing agent of the Catorce Company, had 
the goodness to take charge of the eldest little girl, 
with a horse perfectly accustomed to the roads; 
while Mrg Ward, with the baby in her arms, was 
seated in a silla de manos, (a sort of sedan-chair, 
open before,) belonging to the Obregones, which was 
carried by four Indians. The ascent commences 
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immediately upon leaving the Cafiada, where there 
are a few Haciendas de beneficio, and two solitary 
trees ; and continues without interruption until the 
very summit of the mountain is gained, about 1,600 
feet above the level of the plain. The path is very 
narrow and rocky, without any sort of parapet on 
the side of the precipice ; and as in many places there ~ 
is hardly room for two persons to pass without 
touching, accidents frequently occur, particularly at 
the hours when the mules and asses are descending 
from the mines with ores for the Haciendas in the 
Canada below. With an excellent horse it took me 
exactly one hour and ten minutes to reach the Campo 
Santo, from whence you first obtain a view of the 
town; and the rest of the party were much longer, 
particularly the Mexican maids, whose fears pre- 
vented them from riding, and who toiled up the 
whole way on foot. On reaching the highest ridge, 
you see Catorce immediately below you, in a sort 
of hollow, beyond which again the mountain rises 
precipitately above a thousand feet, the course of 
the Veta Madre, or great Mother vein, being dis- 
tinctly designated upon it by the buildings annexed 
to the mines. The situation of the town itself is 


very singular, as it is intersected by vast ravines, 


which occasion no little irregularity in the build- 
ings, (many of the houses having one story on one 
side and two or three on the other,),and surrounded 
by masses of rock, amongst which the working 
classes seek a refuge from the inclemency of the 
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weather. The view of the lights belonging to these 
hovels at night, scattered over the dark sides of the 
mountain, sometimes peeping forth from a barranca, 
and at others shining bright upon a little platform, 
so elevated and inaccessible that you can hardly sup- 
pose it to be the abode of any human being, is ex- 
ceedingly singular. Catorce, however, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties of the approach, is abundantly 
supplied with provisions; meat, fowls, fruit, and all 
other necessaries being brought from the Zerra Ca- 
liente to the East, as well as from the Table-land ; 
and the competition in the market is so great, that 
maize, which, during the scarce season of 1826, had 
often been worth two and a half and three dollars in 
the plains below, had been sold constantly in the 
town at two dollars the fanega. 

We were lodged in a house belonging to the Ca- 
torce Company, situated in the principal street, (La 
calle del Commercio,) where we met with a most 
hospitable reception from Mr. Macartney: the house 
was exceedingly small, but we were infinitely more 
comfortable in it than we should have heen in more 
spacious quarters, both from his kindness, and _ be- 
cause we possessed the advantage of a fireplace, 
which the severity of the cold rendered a most valu- 
able acquisition. The height of the town of Catorce 
above the level of the sea, according to the measures 
taken by Captain Wylde, and given to me by Co- 
lonel Grasses, is only 7,760 feet, or 292 feet higher 
than Mexico; but a difference of four and a half 
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degrees of latitude makes this elevation much more 
sensibly felt; and in the winter there are few colder 
spots than the summit of the Sierra of Catorce. The 
mine of La Purisima is 390 feet higher than the 
town, and the Cerro de la Leona 1,110 feet; but the 
whole range is exposed almost equally to the cold 
winds from the north and north-west, which sweep 
across it at times with incredible violence. ‘To the 
east there in no protection, as the descent towards 
the coast commences almost immediately ; and to the 
west, between Catorce and that branch of the Sierra 
Madre upon which the mineral deposits of Zacatecas, 
Fresnillo, and Sombrerete are situated, there is not a 
single intervening ridge. 


I have heard doubts expressed with regard to the 


accuracy of the measurements by which the height 
of Catorce has been ascertained ; and from the num- 
berless accidents to which a barometer is exposed, it 
is certainly possible that Captain Wylde may have 
been deceived in the result of his observations. Most 
people are of opinion that the elevation exceeds con- 
siderably the 7,760 feet at which he has rated it, 
and they justify this belief in the following manner. 
On leaving the valley of Mexico there is an imme- 
diate descent of 767 feet into the valley of Tula, and 
this continues to increase as you advance from Ar- 
royo Sarco towards the Baxid, Zélaya being 1,138 
feet, and Salamanca 1,707 feet below the level of the 
Capital. Gudndjiiatd rises again, and is only 633 
feet lower than Mexico; and although from Marfil 
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to Silao and the Hacienda of Chichimiquillas, there 
is a considerable descent, the rise afterwards, in pass- 
ing the mountains of La Tlachiquera, is so great, that 
the plains of San Juan de los Llanos are supposed to 
be but little inferior in elevation to those of the Capi- 
tal itself. They are called by the natives E] Espi- 
nazo (the back-bone) of the Table-land ; and through- 
out the whole extent of this dreary ridge, which 
stretches as far north as Saltillo, the stunted vegeta- 
tion, and the scarcity of water, seem to designate it as 
one of the most elevated portions of the central pla- 
teau. There is a descent, indeed, into the valley of 
the Jaral, and you afterwards rise but little between 
that place and San Luis Potosi, or between San Luis 
and the Canada of Catorce; but the ascent to the 
town being at least 1,500 feet, the height of the plain 
would be only 6,200 feet above the level of the Gulf, 
if that of the Real itself be correctly computed. The 
question must be decided by a series of barometrical 
observations, taken both above and below; and I 
mention it upon this account as worthy of the atten- 
tion of some future traveller. 

Nov. 30.—We visited the Sdcabon of La Puri- 
sima, the mines of E] Seréno and Dolores Trompeta, 
with the Socabon and mine of La Luz. 

In order to reach these works you have to de- 
scend the North-eastern declivity of the range of 
mountains upon which the town stands, as far as the 
Potrero, a spacious platform, so little elevated above 
the level of the surrounding plains, that it is acces- 
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sible to wheel-carriages. On the first discovery of 
the mines it was intended to build the town upon 
this spot, and many regret that the resolution was 
not adhered to; for water, which the Potrero wants, 
might have been easily conveyed to it by an aque- 
duct, while provisions and other necessaries would 
then have reached Catorce in carts, without the 
expence or risk with which their conveyance up the 
Canada is at present attended. It is supposed that 
the Viceroy, Count Revilla Gigedo, was misled by 
the representations of some individuals, whose habi- 
tations were already built upon the present site of 
the town, to which a preference was consequently 
given for the construction of the Government Offices, 
and these determined the position of the rest. 

It is difficult to conceive any thing bolder than 
the idea of the Sdcabdn, (adit,) of La Purisima, 
or more magnificent than its execution. In order 
to understand its object, it is necessary to have an 
idea of the position of the Veta Madre, which, as 
already stated, occupies the whole side of the moun- 
tain above the town, running in a direction nearly 
due North-east and South-west, and varying in width 
from three, to thirty, and in some parts, even forty 
varas. Upon this vein are situated a large pro- 
portion of the mines, from which the great wealth 
of Catorce has proceeded. The uppermost, La 


Purisima, is followed in regular succession as you 
descend towards the town, by the mines of Valen- 
ciana, San José, Guadalupe de Veta Grande, La 
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Concepcion, Guadalipitd, La Estrella, Zacarias, and 
Dolorés Médéllii, all celebrated for their riches, and 
all, from the unskilful manner in which they were 
worked at first, encumbered with water in the lower 
levels, which it is extremely difficult to extract from 
above, although the riches of the vein are known to 
have been undiminished at the time when the work- 
ings were suspended. Amongst the mines thus 
abandoned by the original proprietors, is Dolores 
Medellin, which was in Bonanza in the lower levels 
when given up. ‘To drain it and the neighbouring 
mine of Zacarias, a new shaft calied El Tiro del 
Compromiso, was sunk by a Company of Natives, at 
an expence of 170,000 dollars; but the enterprise 
was abandoned when the shaft had reached the 
depth of 280 varas from the surface, it being dis- 
covered that three malacates would not be sufficient 
to clear the mines of water. Such, however, was the 
opinion entertained of their value, that it was re- 
solved to effect the object by bringing an adit, or 
galerie d’écoulement, from the level of oi Potréro, 

assing through the whole of the moun- 
tain traversed by the Veta Madre, soiliee by the 
natives Barriga de Plata, from the immense quantity 
of that metal which it has produced,) would cut the 
vein about eight yards west of the shaft of El] Com- 
promiso, at the depth of 277 varas from the surface, 


and just 2,000 varas from the mouth of the Socabon. 


The Company formed for this purpose consisted of 
the present Governor of the State (El Licenciado 
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Diaz), Don Xavier Martin (the Diputado de Mine- 
ria), and Don Antonio Ortiz, with many others of 
the most experienced practical miners of the district, 
ach of whom took a share in the undertaking, and 
contributed his quota towards its expences. The 
work was commenced in 1817, and in four years 
755 varas were driven, at an expence of about fifty 
dollars per vara for manual labour, without including 
tools, powder, and other contingent charges. Six 
and even eight varas were sometimes driven in the 
week ; and in 1818, when the expences were hea- 
viest, a payment of fifty dollars weekly was often 
required upon each share. In 1821, the reduced 
state of the district, in consequence of the emigra- 
tion of all the Spanish capitalists and the unsettled 
aspect of affairs, compelled the shareholders to sus- 
pend their operations, which were not resumed until 
funds were supplied for the purpose by the Catorce 
Company, under whose superintendence, however, 
but little progress was made. Their first resident 
agent laid out a large sum in buildings for the re- 
ception of ores, houses for superintendents of works, 
and other superfluous improvements, such as throw- 
ing a bridge over a ravine, and commencing a road 
to the Hacienda purchased by the Company at El 
Cédral, but seemed to regard the adit, which alone 
could give value to these works, quite as a secondary 
undertaking. In twelve months it only advanced 
forty-five varas ; and twelve hundred varas remained 
to be driven, when the derangement of the affairs of 
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the Company, in consequence of the failure of the 
house of Goldschmidt, by which it was supported, 
put a stop to their operations altogether. 

The dimensions of the Socabon, at the mouth, are 
eight varas high by six wide, but at the distance 
of six hundred varas, its height is reduced to five 
and a half varas, and its width to five. 


When first seen it has the appearance of a natural 


cavern. 
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The sides, where the strata through which the 
work is carried are soft, are secured by masonry, 
and it is expected that before it reaches the Veta 
Madre, it will cut a number of other veins, which 
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are known to traverse the mountain, any one of 
which that proves productive will furnish funds 
for the prosecution of the enterprise, as the extrac- 
tion of the ore will be effected at once in carts. 
Should all these veins be cut in “ Borrasca,” which 
it is dificult to suppose, the total expence of driving 
1,200 varas that remain, is estimated by the gentle- 
men by whom the work has been hitherto conducted, 
at 250,000 dollars, including a most liberal allow- 
ance for every contingent charge. Ultimate suc- 
cess Is regarded as certain; for in the mine of La 
Purisima, which has been worked to the depth of 550 


varas, (or eighty varas below the level of the adit,) 


the ores of the Veta Madre are found not to dimi- 
nish in richness, nor the vein itself to decrease in 
width. Besides, as the drainage of all the mines 
above the Socabon will be effected by it, according 
to the mining laws, (the due observance of which 
is secured by the interest that a number of the most 
influential natives, who are engaged in the under- 
taking, will have in enforcing them,) the whole of 
these mines become tributary to the Company, which 
receives a share of the ores of all the levels drained 
by its labours, on the upper part of the vein. 

The Tiro of El Compromiso was begun in 1804, 
and continued till 1807, at an expence of 168,000 
dollars. It is now allowed by all to have been an 
ill-judged work, although the native miners maintain 
that the quality of the ores of Dolores Medellin was 
such as to justify almost any expence that could be 
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incurred in order to reach them. Don José Varéda, 
an old Réscdtador, informed me that he had himself 
reduced ores from it of eight marcs to the arroba. 
The Catorce Company has twelve Barras, or a 
full half share in the adit of La Purisima, without 
« Alimentos,” and the whole outlay is to be repaid 
out of the first fruits. The stores, tools, &c. re- 


quired for the work are to be furnished by the Com- 


pany at the invoice price, with a profit allowed by 
the Mexican proprietors of twenty-five per cent. 

The mines of Sereno and Dolores Trompeta like- 
wise belong to the Company, and may be regarded 
as one mine, since the workings communicate under- 
ground. They are situated close to the mouth of 
the adit, upon the vein of Dolores. The vein is 
narrow, but the ores are rich, and a considerable 
quantity has been extracted since the mine came 
into the possession of the Company ; there is there- 
fore little doubt as to the repayment of the 36,000 
dollars, which, (including 12,000 dollars advanced 
to the proprietors,) have been laid out upon this 
“negotiation.” It is however not comparable im 
importance with the great adit, connected, as that 
undertaking is, with contracts for several of the prin- 
cipal mines upon the Veta Madre, as Guadalu- 
pito and Estrella, both of which the Company holds, 
in addition to those of Zacarias and Dolores Me- 
dellin, of which I have already spoken. Respecting 
these, the most enthusiastic expectations are enter- 
tained by the natives, who all conceive that the day 
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upon which the Socabon of La Purisima strikes the 
Veta Madre will be the commencement of a new 
epoch in the annals of Catorce, equal in splendour 
to that of the discovery of the district in 1773, when 
an addition of nearly four millions of dollars an- 
nually was made to the mining produce of New 


Spain. 

Besides these mines, the Company possesses that 
of Zavala, commonly called “ Del Padre Flores,” 
from the name of its first proprietor; the history of 
which is exceedingly curious, although the expecta- 
tions of future produce are by no means great. 

In 1778, when the fame of the riches of Catorce 
attracted settlers from every side, the Padre Flores 
was amongst their number, and, unwilling to remain 
idle where all were employed in seeking the gifts of 
fortune, he purchased for 700 dollars a mine re- 
cently denounced upon a little vein nearly due 
north of the town, where he began to work. After 


> 


following some little “ Hilitos,” or threads of rich 
ore, to about twenty varas from the surface, a small 
Boveda, or vaulted chamber, was discovered, full of 
a loose metalliferous earth, so completely impreg- 
nated with particles of silver, that it was bought up 
at once by the Rescatadores, at the price of one 
dollar for the pound weight of ore. Neither powder 
nor the usual implements of mining were required 
for the extraction of this earth, which was, in fact, 
nothing more than extremely rich ores in a state 
of decomposition. The first Boveda was small, in 
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comparison with a second, situated about sixty feet 
lower, and full of the same metalliferous dust, with 
which the Costales (miners’ sacks) were actually 
filled with the horn Cucharas (spoons) used in 
making the “ Tentadura,” (essaying the richness of 
the ore.) , The Bonanza commenced in 1781, and 
lasted till the middle of 1783, during which period 
the Padre Flores received for his share of the profits 
three millions and a half of dollars ; and this, (be it 
recollected,) at a time when, in order to obtain a 
sufficient number of workmen, the “ Partido,” or 
share of the ore raised assigned to the miners, often 
amounted at Catorce to one-half of the produce, and 
was hardly ever less than one-third. The profits of 
the Rescatadores, too, are supposed to have been 


very large, as, notwithstanding the price paid for the 
carga, (300 dollars,) at the mouth of the shaft, they 
came even from Leon and Guanajuato to purchase 
the ores, and afterwards carried them a distance of 


sixty and eighty leagues to their Haciendas. The 
total amount of the silver raised during the three 
vears, may therefore be estimated at from six to 
seven millions of dollars ; it being upon record, that 
sales to the amount of 64,000 dollars were sometimes 
effected in a day. 

The celebrity of the Mine of Zavala drew adven- 
turers from all quarters to the spot, and the ground 
about the Pertinencia of the Padre Flores is poached 
in every direction by shafts sunk in the hope of dis- 
covering such another “ Bolsa de Dios Padre,” 
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(* Purse of Our Father above,’ by which impious 
name he designated his mine,) as had fallen to his lot. 
But the boldest measure was that of the Conde del 
Penasco, who, having contrived to obtain possession 
of the papers belonging to the Mine of Zavala, (de- 
posited in the Mining Deputation of the district,) 
removed in one night the “ Mofaneros,” or land- 
marks, which serve to distinguish the different 
“ Pertinencias,” sunk a little shaft close to Zavala, 
and drove a cross-cut from it directly into the Padre’s 
treasure-chamber, from which he carried off a very 
large sum (in ores) before his operations could be 
stopped by the intervention of the tribunals.  In- 
deed, as the title-deeds had been secreted, it is diffi- 
cult to say how the affair would have been brought 
to a decision, had not ecclesiastical censures been 
resorted to, which in that age were still all powerful. 
The Conde was compelled, by a sentence of excom- 
munication, to give up the stolen papers, and to ask 
pardon on his knees of the Padre for the fraud 
practised upon him. This the Padre not only 


granted, but cancelled, at the same time, the debt 


which the Count had incurred by the extraction of 
ores in so unwarrantable a manner. 

This story could hardly be deemed worthy of 
credit, were it not confirmed at the present day by 
several contemporaries of the Bonanza, as well as 
by the evidence of written documents which I have 
seen. I have likewise visited the two Bovedas, in 
the second of which the mouth of the cross-cut 
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driven by the Count’s orders is still distinctly 


visible. 


The most peculiar circumstance in the Bonanza 


of Zavala is the total absence of a vein, not a ves- 


tige of which is to be seen either in the mine, or any 


where in its vicinity, with the exception of the little 


Veta de San Francisco, which is just visible at the 


mouth of a socabon begun by the Company at the 


foot of the hill upon which the mine is situated. 


This socabon is intended to explore the mountain 


immediately below the great Boveda, at the depth of 


about 150 varas. It must be 340 varas in length ; 


and the expence is estimated at 60,000 dollars. 


But although it might not be imprudent to risk this 


sum, in order to investigate satisfactorily a spot pro- 


ductive of such immense riches, the terms of the 


contract are so unfavourable as to render any idea 


of working the mine entirely out of the question ; 


the Company having only ¢en Barras, for which they 
were to pay 20,000 dollars as “ Alimentos,” to be 


repaid, together with all other expences, out of one 


half of the produce, the other half going to the 


Mexican proprietors. These onerous conditions de- 


termined Mr. Stokes, the present director of the 


Catorce Company, to give up the undertaking at 


once, and Zavala is abandoned, probably for ever. 


From Dolores Trompeta we proceeded along the 
Potrero to the mine of El Refugio, or La Luz, (it i 
is known by both names,) denounced in 1804 by 


the Licenciado Gordoa. During the two first years 
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he was nearly ruined, the mine having required a 
very considerable outlay, and produced no profits; 
but, in 1806, a Bonanza commenced, which can 
hardly yet be said to have terminated. In the 
course of it, Gordoa has acquired a fortune of one 
million of dollars, and the estate of Mal Passo, near 
Zacatecas, for which he paid 700,000 dollars more. 
In 1815 and 1816, the extraction of the ores of La 
Luz became extremely difficult, in consequence of 
the great depth of the lower levels; but the present 
Governor of the State, who was at that time residing 
at Catorce, and acting as Gordoa’s representative, 
undertook to apply to it a socabon, originally pro- 
jected for the mine of La Purisima, the levels of 
which it would enter at about 412 varas from the 
surface. The measures for this socabon, the mouth 
of which, (like that of La Purisima,) is situated in 
the Potrero, were taken by two native miners, Don 


José Maria Varéda, and Don Antonio Ortiz, and 


the work commenced after the rainy season of 1817. 
On the 25th of April, 1822, the vein was cut 715 
varas from the mouth of the socabon. A commu- 
nication was immediately effected with the old 
workings above, which were drained by this new 
channel, while a shaft was sunk in order to explore 
the vein below, which, when I saw it, was 150 varas 
in depth: the ore is raised by a malacate, erected in 
a large excavation made for the purpose in the side 
of the socabon. 

This noble work is six varas broad and five high. 

2K 2 
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An aqueduct runs down one side for carrying off 
the water from the shaft, while the ores are brought 
to the “-despacho,” or receiving-room, in carts. 
The ventilation is excellent, and we were much 
struck with the order and regularity apparent in 
every part of the estabiishment, in which from four 
to six hundred men are employed daily. The mine, 
at the end of 1826, was not “ de buenas,” that is, 
was not producing good ores; and it was even sup- 
posed that there would be a deficit of from three 
to four thousand dollars upon the year; but Don 
Xavier Martin informed me that, as Rescatador, he 
had frequently purchased ores there at the rate of 
300 dollars per carga, (of 300 Ibs.) and that he once, 
from eleven pounds of ore, from a particular work- 
ing called El Ojo de San Pedro, obtained nine marcs 
and six ounces of silver: the ore was what is called 
* metal azue,” (blue metal,) the value of which he 
happened to be the first to discover. In 1825, the 
weekly sales of La Luz frequently amounted to 
20,000 dollars. My desire to be acquainted with 
its proprictor.was much diminished by learning that 
for fourteen years he had not seen his mine, never 
having had the curiosity even to visit: the beautiful 
works that have been executed there by his agents. 
Passing from one extreme to the other, he now 
dreads incurring the slightest expence that the mine 
itself will not cover ; and the administrador informed 
me, that should another six months elapse without 
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profits, the whole establishment would probably be 
broken up. 

The socabon has been continued about 100 varas 
in the direction of the Purisima, beyond the point 
where the vein of La Luz was cut; but the work 
is now suspended. Five hundred varas more are 
required in order to reach the Veta Madre, the 
whole distance being calculated at 1,300 varas, of 
which 814 are already driven. The other great 
adit (that of La Purisima) is 700 varas longer, and 
consequently will be attended with more expence ; 
but it has the advantage of intersecting the Veta 
Madre at a much lower point, and of thus rendering 
tributary several mines in lieu of one. 

Dec. 1.—We visited La Purisima, and. Concep- 
cion, Guadalupe de Veta Grande, and the other 
mines upon the mother vein. 

The two first belong to the family of the Obre- 


gones ; and the brothers, Don Lorenzo and Don Isa- 


doro Obregon, reside at Catorce, in order to superin- 
tend the works. The Purisima was discovered im 
1780 by some wood-cutters, who denounced the 
spot, in consequence of having found some lumps of 
silver attached. to the roots of a tree there, but sold 
their title for 300 dollars to Don José Antonio 
Davalds, who again made over a half share in the 
mine to the father of the Obrégonés, on condition 
that he should be at the expence of sinking a shaft, 
of which the mine was in want. The first great 
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Bodnanzi began in 1787, and continued for more 
than twenty years, in which time the mine was sunk 
to its present depth, 536 varas. It has now three 
shafts, one below the other; and this increases the 
difficulties of the drainage so much, that many are of 
opinion that it can only be effected by the adit of La 
Luz, which, as already stated, would enter the lower 
levels at the depth of 412 varas. The mine, however, 
is still kept “ Amparada” by the present proprietors ; 
that is to say, men enough are employed upon it, 
from time to time, to preserve a legal right of pos- 
session; and in a good week, ores to the amount of 
four or five hundred dollars are occasionally raised. 
The Concepcion belonged originally to Don Ber- 
nade Cépéda, who sold the mine in borrasca to the 


Agiirrés, with whom ObrégoOn made a_ contract 


similar to that concluded with Davalos for the 
Purisima. In 1798, a Bonanza commenced, that 
only terminated with the Revolution. 

During the war, the mine was neglected, and be- 
came gradually full of water; in consequence of 
which, a contract was concluded with the house of 
Gordon and Murphy for a steam-engine, by which 
it was hoped that the drainage might be speedily 
effected. 

This engine, the first of the kind transmitted to 
Mexico, was sent out, in 1821, by a special per- 
mission from the Spanish Government, and landed 
at Tampico in May 1822. Its conveyance from 
this place into the interior was entrusted principally 
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to Mr. Robert Phillips, whom I found in charge of 
the machinery at the time of my visit. Of the 
hardships endured, and the perseverance and activity 
displayed by him in the execution of this task, I can 
give no better idea than by publishing an account of 


his journey, as drawn up by himself, which will be 
found in the Appendix, (Letter A.) The engine did 
not reach Catorce until the 11th November, 1822; 
the caravan having found it necessary to proceed as 
far North as Monterey, in order to reach the Puerto 
de los Muertos, the only spot north of Jalapa at 
which it is possible for a wheel-carriage to ascend 
from the coast to the Table-land. They afterwards 
proceeded by Saltillo to Catorce, and deposited the 
boilers, and all the larger pieces of machinery at the 
Potrero, from whence they were drawn up to the 
summit of the mountain by means of pulleys, and a 
six-inch rope, an operation which it required four 
whole days to effect. 

Unfortunately a fatal error had been committed 
in not sending out iron-pipes for the pumps. Wood 
was not to be procured at Catorce, and was brought 
at a vast expence from La Huasteca, (the Zierra 
Caliente below ;) but when bored, the timber proved 
unable to sustain the weight of the column of water, 
raised from the depth of 300 varas; and, after a 
great loss of time, Mr. Phillips was sent to Cincinnati, 
(on the Missisippi,) where he succeeded in procuring 
cast-iron pipes. With these he returned to Catorce, 
in September 1825, and on the Ist of June, 1826, 
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the engine again began to work: In November, the 
mine was almost entirely drained ; but the working 
was not carried on with activity on account of the 
want of funds. 

It is hardly to be expected that the Aviadores, or 
“ Habilitators,” will ever derive much advantage 
from the speculation, as they have no confidential 
agent upon the spot, and have not attempted to 
interfere personally in the management. All the 
absurd charges established in the infancy of Catorce 
in order to attract workmen, have been renewed at 
Concepcion. Besides a “ Partido,” varying from 
one-half to one-fourth, (the quantity diminishing as 
the ores increase in value,) the ‘* Cuchara,” or share, 
of the Administrador swallows up one-tenth of the 
whole produce of the mine, whether the ores raised 
prove sufficient to cover the weekly expences or not. 
This lucrative situation is held by a Mr. Medina, 
whom the Habilitators selected as their confidential 
agent; and who, after making over one-third of his 


profits to Don Isidoro ObrégGn, as an inducement 
} S 


io undertake the whole management o oncern, 
lives in comfort and idleness upon the remainder at 
San Luis Potosi. His profits during the year 1825, 
when the mine /ost, are said to have been 20,000 
dollars. The produce of 1825 was, however, con- 
siderable ; a clavo rico having been discovered in the 
upper levels, overlooked in former times, which pro- 
duced, when worked, 80,000 dollars. Out. of this 
the castings for the steam-engine, and a part of the 
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money advanced upon the mine by Mr. Dollar, were 
paid. 

It is through this gentleman, whose contracts were 
made over to the Anglo-Mexican Association, that 
that Company now holds a share in the Concepcion. 
They have likewise made some trifling advances 
upon the mine themselves, one moiety of which has 
been already repaid. Of the goodness of the mine 
there is as little doubt as of the power of the engine 
to drain it, if it be regularly worked; but the sys- 
tem at present pursued is so bad, and the misunder- 
standings between the “ Aviadores” and the pro- 
prietors so frequent, that but little is to be expected 
from the undertaking. Seventeen and a half per 
cent. (including the share of the administrador, a 
tax of five per cent. called capilla, and another of 
two and a half per cent. in favour of a doctor who 
does not-exist,) are now deducted from the produce, 
and distributed amongst those more immediately 
connected with the mine: the remainder barely 
covers the “ memorias,” or weekly expences; and 
while this plan is adhered to, there is little difficulty 
in predicting the result. 

Besides. the share in Concepcion, the Anglo-Mex- 
ican Company holds at Catorce contracts for the 
mines of Guadalupe de Veta Grande and Milagros. 


Both of these are regarded as undertakings of oreat 


promise ; but the terms upon which the Company 
has undertaken to work them are so onerous that it 
is absolutely impossible that the drainage should 
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proceed until the contracts are cancelled, and more 
equitable conditions substituted for them. In Gua- 
dalupe, for instance, the “ Habilitators’’ have only 
six barras, or one-fourth, for which they paid at 
once 20,000 dollars as “ alimentos,” and bound 
themselves to jay out 100,000 doilars upon the 
mine. Should this prove insufficient, for every ad- 
ditional sum of 20,000 dollars advanced by them, 
they are to receive an additional barra until they 
have acquired nine barras, which number they are 
not to exceed. The Company would therefore pay 
180,000 dollars in all, for something more than one- 
third of the mine; and this, in a district where the 
possibility of obtaining more favourable terms has 
been so clearly demonstrated by the contracts con- 
cluded by Mr. Crawford, on the part of the Catorce 
Company, with the Governor and Don Xavier Mar- 
tin, for the socabon of La Purisima, and the mines 
upon the Veta Madre connected with it; in all of 
which the “ aviadores” are allowed a full half, with- 
out “alimentos” or advances of any kind, except 
those required for the prosecution of the werk itself. 

In Milagros the works had been suspended in con- 
sequence of a law-suit with the proprietor. 

The Veta Descubridora of Catorce was worked as 
early as 1773: it is situated to the N.N.W. of the 
town, and has never produced a single good mine; 
nor were the riches concealed in its vicinity sus- 
pected until 1778, when a free black, by name 
Milagros, a wandering musician, returning across 
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the Sierra late in the evening from Matéhiiala, where 
he had been employed at some village féte, lost 
his horse, and being forced, in consequence, to pass 
the night in the mountains, lighted a large fire upon 
the spot where the shaft of Milagros was afterwards 
sunk. In the morning he discovered a cake of silver 
amongst the embers, upon which he immediately 
denounced the vein, and is said to have drawn from 
it, within ten yards of the surface, ores producing 
sixty marcs of silver to the carga. 

But before this denunciation, which first attracted 
the attention of the public, Don Bernabé Cépéda 
was working the mine of Guaddltpé on the Veta 
Madre, in the midst then of impenetrable forests, 
and sending silver to Matéhwala, and other places, to 
be reduced, without any one knowing from whence 
it proceeded. The good fortune of Milagrés soon 
covered the barren rocks with inhabitants. Shafts 
were sunk upon the Veta Madre in rapid succession, 
the most important of which I have already enu- 
merated; and other veins were discovered, some 
intersecting the great mother-vein, as that of La 
Luz, and others perfectly distinct from it, as those of 
Zavala, Dolores Trompeta, and San Ramon. 

The principal mines upon the vein of La Luz were 
San Geronimo and Santa Ana, which belonged to 
Captain Zuniga, of whose will I have already made 
mention. He bequeathed four millions of dollars for 


charitable institutions, reserving a fund for working 
his mines, which appears to have been swallowed up, 
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together with all other judicial deposits, during the 
Revolution. ‘The great Bonanzas of his mines began 
in 1787 and 1789. 

The mine of San Ramon belonged, together with 
the mines of Dolores and Serreno, to Don J orge 
Parodi, a Genoese, and produced, in 1787, a Bonan- 
za of two millions of dollars. The richness of the 
ores may be inferred from the fact, that those of the 
mine of Serreno, which yield five and six marcs of 
Silver per carga, were regarded as unworthy of atten- 
tion, and the workings not extended beyond their 
present depth of one hundred and thirty-seven varas : 
while the vein of San Ramon was explored in all its 
ramifications with the greatest care. 

Zuniga, on his arrival at Catorce, was merely a 
muleteer, who visited the mountains with supplies for 
the newly discovered district ; meat and every other 
necessary being then paid for almost @ peso de plata, 
(by their weight in silver.) Encouraged by the exam- 
ples of sudden riches which he saw around him, he 


sold his mules, and purchased with the proceeds (about 


2,000 dollars) the two mines from which he afterwards 
derived such enormous wealth. They were at that 
time “‘ catas,” that is, new denunciations, without a 
shaft, or any other requisite; but the ores were rich 
at the very surface, and the Rescatadores, who flock- 
ed to Catorce from the neighbouring districts, enabled 
him to convert the produce at once into dollars, and 
thus to. prosecute his works with great activity. His 
title of captain he bought in his more prosperous 
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days; indeed, it appears that, from his munificence, 
he almost bought the Viceroy himself; for on the 
great Besamanos days in Mexico, he used to appear 
at court with a pocket-handkerchief full of gold toys, 
and tell Branciforte, (at that time Viceroy,) as he 
passed him almost without a salute, and proceeded 
to the private apartments of the Vicequeen, “I don’t 
come to see your Excellency; Soy un barbaro, y 
no sé nada de Cortes, (J am a barbarian, and know 
nothing of courts,) vengo ad ver a mi niha, (I come 
to see my little girl,)” the Viceroy’s daughter, on 
whom the contents of the handkerchief were of 
course bestowed. 

Most of those who made fortunes at Catorce, were 
men like Zuniga, of little education, and no resources. 
Parodi, Don Pedro Medellin, (the proprietor of the 
mine of Dolores,) and twenty others, whose names 
it would be useless to enumerate, were all “ barba- 
ros;” and the extravagance of their expenditure was 
such as might have been expected from the facility 
with which their wealth was acquired. Medellin, 
upon one occasion, spent six-and-thirty thousand dol- 
lars upon an entertainment given in honour of a 
godchild at Saltillo; and at the time when the 
Partide amounted to one-third of the ores raised, 
common miners have been known to lose two and 
three thousand dollars in a morning at a cock-fight. 


Fortunately, there were some exceptions, and though 


the descendants of the more prudent adventurers, 
who invested in land a part of their profits, have 
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all quitted the vicinity of Catorce, and purchased 
property in more fertile districts, their estates still 
bear evidence to the richness of the mineral deposits 
from which they proceeded. The Davalds pur- 
chased large Haciendas near Aguas Calientes. The 
Obregones at Leon. The Aguirres established 
themselves at Matéhuala, and are proprietors of the 
great Hacienda of Vanégas. The Padre Flores ac- 
quired large estates in Zdcatécds. The Licenciado 
Gordoa, (proprietor of La Luz,) has done the same: 
and in addition to these a number of small fortunes 
were made, varying from sixty to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, by Spaniards, all of whom have removed 
to Europe since 1810, with their capitals. 

The present produce of the district, in which there 
was not, in December 1826, a single mine in Bo- 
nanza, varies from fifty to seventy bars of Silver 
monthly.* There being no mint at San Luis, the 
greatest part of these bars are transmitted to Zaca- 
tecas, and coined in the mint there; but many are 
sent direct to Refugio, at the mouth of the river 
Bravo, where they are exchanged for contraband 
goods from New Orleans and the Havana, with 
which Catorce is better supplied than any other place 
in the Federation. Almost every house in the town 
is a shop, and you may find in them French and 
Spanish wines, Virginia and Havana tobacco, Cata- 
lan paper in abundance, (all articles most strictly 


* By official returns in my possession, it appears, from Janu- 


ary to November, (1826,) 7856 Bars had been sent to San Luis. 
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prohibited,) with European linens, cottons, and. hard- 
ware, mantas, and even furniture from the United 
States, which are introduced through Refugio, where 
the duties are never very burthensome, even in cases 
where their payment is not entirely evaded. The 
goods are landed upon the coast by small American 
schooners, and afterwards conveyed into the Interior 
by a sort of mixed breed of French, Spaniards, and 
Italians, who are perfectly acquainted with the coun- 
try and the wants of the different towns, and time 
their remittances accordingly. Several of these ad- 
venturers were pointed out to me, who came to 
Catorce, at first, with a board of images upon their 
heads, but now rank amongst the most respectable 
merchants of the place. Throughout Mexico, indeed 
I believe in every part of Spanish America, they are 
ignorant of the distinction made in Europe between 


the wholesale and the retail trade. There is nothing 


at all inconsistent with their ideas of propriety in keep- 
ing a shop: a “ tienda” is, on the contrary, attached 
to every Hacienda, and the proprietor regards the 
profit on the sale of the goods, with which it is his 
business to keep it supplied, as a part of his yearly 
income. This was always done, too, in remote 
parts of the country in great mining “ negotiations ;” 
and thus the wages of the miners. being naturally 
exchanged at the shop for the supplies of which they 
might be in want, a small capital was sufficient to keep 
up the circulating medium required, the whole of the 
weekly issues returning almost immediately into the 
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hands of the proprietors. In some instances, where 
dollars were scarce, checks upon the shops were 
given. for the amount due to each labourer, and thus 
a sort of paper circulation created, which was seldom 
objected to where the credit of the adventurers was 
tolerably well established. 

At Catorce, the Governor of San Luis has two 
shops, from which he derives a very considerable 
addition to his income ; but his principal profits con- 
sist in the trade in “bars” of silver, which, as it is 
now organized, affords to any capitalist a very pro- 
fitable investment, unaccompanied by any risk. 

The silver is bought up from the poorer miners 
and rescatadores, who are anxious to convert it 
into ready money as speedily as possible, at seven 
dollars and six reals the marc. At San Luis the 
mint price is eight dollars and two reals. ‘The 
“ Bar” contains 136 marcs, which, at four reals 
profit upon each, leave 540 reals, or sixty-seven 
dollars and a half, to the purchaser, out of which 
must be deducted two dollars for the carriage of 
the “bar” to San Luis, and two dollars mere for 
commission and agency there and at Catorce. The 
net profit is therefore sixty-three dollars and a 
half on each bar, and in an establishment where 
thirty and forty bars are negotiated monthly, the 
amount at the end of the year is very considerable. 

I have given these details upon a subject, which 
to many of my readers may appear unimportant, 
in order to exemplify the possibility of silver being 
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sold in the more remote districts, at four and four 
and a half dollars the mare during the Revolution, 


although the mint price was never less than eight 


dollars, and two or four reals. It will be seen that 
there is nothing improbable in the fact, since in time 
of peace, and within fifty leagues of the capital of 
a mining state, the sacrifice of four reals upon the 
marc is still made, in order to obtain immediate 
supplies in dollars. As the produce of the country 
increases, these supplies will become more abundant, 
and the profits of the capitalist diminish in propor- 
tion ; but much time will probably elapse before the 
present rate of discount* can materially decrease. 

Of the great Haciendas, or amalgamation works 
of Catorce I can say nothing, as I was prevented 
from visiting them by the distance, and the extreme 
badness of the roads. I was informed, however, 
that those belonging to the Catorce Company, the 
Governor, and the principal rescatadores, at El 
Cédral, Vanégas, and Matéhuala, are all upon the 
model of those of Guanajuato, and, in general, ex- 
tremely well conducted. The spots selected for 
most of them abound, (comparatively at least,) in 
wood, water, and forage, the extreme dearness of 
which in the Real itself sufficiently accounts for the 


* IT hardly know whether the term of “ discount” can be pro- 
perly applied to the operation which I have just described. 
European bankers, however, would probably be glad to be able 
to effect their discounts upon so substantial a substitute for 
paper. 
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state of wretchedness to which all similar establish- 
ments there are reduced. An arroba of common 
Zacate, (dry grass,) costs at Catorce from one and a 
half to three reals. Maize rises during moments of 
scarcity to eight and ten dollars the fanega. The 
ordinary price is from two to three dollars, and 
even at this the expence of maintaining the num- 
ber of mules required for a large establishment of 
tahonas, or arrastres, where water-power cannot be 
applied, would be enormous. It is on this account 
that every possible mode of shortening the process of 
amalgamation has been resorted to by the resca- 
tadores of Catorce, who have introduced a mode of 
treating the poorer ores, called El beneficio de Cazo, 
which is but littlke known in other districts. The 
ores are prepared for this process by washing, upon 
an inclined plane, (La Planilla,) which is in fact a 
bad substitute for the concentrating machine, men- 
tioned in the preceding book. When separated, as 
much as possible, from the earthy particles, they are 
placed in a large cauldron, with a copper bottom, 
called Kl Cazo, below which a fire is kept up. The 
metalliferous earth is then diluted with water, until 


it becomes quite of a thin consistency, when salt is 


added, (p*. limpiar, castrar,) and quicksilver in the 


usual proportion; this is not, however, thrown in 
until the fluid has been in a boiling state for at least 
two hours. The whole is kept in motion by a man 
provided with a rake, (rastrillo,) and in six hours 
the incorporation of the quicksilver with a portion 
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of the silver is generally found to have taken place. 
The water is then drawn off, and the residue (called 
polvillos) submitted to the ordinary process. in the 
Patio, not more than one-half of the silver being 
extracted in the Cazo. The same process is some- 
times carried on upon a larger scale, the Cazo being 
made to resemble an arrastre in shape, with a fire 
beneath, while the contents are kept in constant 
motion by two large blocks of wood, attached (like 
the blocks of granite in the arrastre) to a revolving 
cross beam, worked by a mule. ‘This system is 
termed “ Beneficio del fondon,” a caballo, and is in- 
finitely more productive than that of the simple 
Cazo ; as, from the weight of the blocks, there is no 
deposit, and the action of the mercury upon the ores 
is much promoted. Ifthe boiling be continued six- 
teen hours in lieu of eight, there seldom remains 
anything for the patio; but as the process is attend- 
ed with more expence, it is seldom resorted to. 

We remained at Catorce five whole days, being 


constantly induced to defer our departure by the 


number of objects that unexpectedly claimed our 


attention. During this interval I visited all the 
mines described in the preceding pages, nor can I 
sufficiently express my obligations to their proprietors 
for the readiness with which they answered my in- 
numerable inquiries, and supplied. me with every 
information that it was in their power to convey. 
They all seemed most anxious that the resources of 
their district should be made known to Europe, for 
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they consider its future prosperity as intimately con- 
nected with that of the Company, by which they 
hope to see the Veta Madre restored to its pristine 
splendour, and they imagine, not without some rea- 
son, that the recent discouragement of European 
Capitalists has proceeded more from a doubt as to 
the producing powers of the country, than from any 
other cause. 

I have seldom witnessed more hospitality, or a 
more friendly feeling towards foreigners, than was 
evinced at Catorce. Nor was this a display elicited 
by my visit, for I was assured by the agents of 
both the companies that they had uniformly met 
with the most kind and liberal treatment, and that 
the good understanding which prevailed in 1826, 
had not upon any occasion been interrupted. With 
regard to ourselves, nothing could exceed the po- 
liteness with which we were treated. On the 3rd 
of December, the day before our departure, we 
dined with a very large party at the Obregones, 
whose table might certainly have induced a belief 
that the Cencepcion was in Bonanza, for a more 
magnificent display of dishes I have seldom seen, 
and many of them were brought from a distance 
of fifty and sixty leagues. In the evening we went 
to a ball, at which all the belles of the place were 
assembled. We found the same scarcity of gloves 
and corsets amongst the ladies, as at Guandjitiato, 
but segars were countless ; and though the old Mex- 
ican mackaw dress of 1823, (scarlet and yellow, 
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with pink or green shoes,) prevailed in all its pu- 
rity, the brilliancy of the colours was rendered less 
intolerable by the clouds of white smoke in which 
the wearers were enveloped. The utmost good- 
humour however prevailed, as soon as the appre- 
hensions of “ etiqueta rigurosa,” which the presence 
of so formidable a person as Mrs. Ward at first oc- 
casioned, had a little subsided: a Padre Dominicano 
had the goodness to play us some national airs upon 
a harpsichord, which had penetrated into these 
elevated regions; and a valse figurée was danced 
with the guitar, (played alternately by the lady 
and gentleman while dancing,) which, if not parti- 
cularly decent, was at least singular, and executed 
with great precision. 

On the following morning we took leave of our 
numerous friends, to many of whom I was indebted 
for some very valuable additions to my mineralo- 
gical. collection, and descended, accompanied by a 
number of the most respectable inhabitants of the 
town to the Canada, where our coach was already 
loaded, and only awaiting our arrival, in order to 
commence its route towards SOmbrérété, which was 


the next place of importance on our road towards 
the North. 
The descent from Catorce is much more formida- 


ble than the approach to the town from below. Yet 
so familiarised had we become with rocks and preci- 
pices, that Mrs. Ward did not think of dismounting, 
but rode down to the Canada without apprehension. 
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She had indeed served a pretty good apprenticeship 


during her residence in the place, for the road to 
the two Socabones of La Purisima and La Luz, to 
both of which she accompanied me, is infinitely 
worse than that to the Canada; and even the ascent 
to the Veta Madre, which she visited twe or three 
times, in order to get a good drawing of the town 
from the Tiro del Compromiso, is not without 
danger.* 


* This drawing will be engraved separately, together with 
views of Sombrérété, Zacatecas, Tlalpujahua, Valladolid, and 
Guanajuato, should my present undertaking have the effect of 
awakening public curiosity with regard to Mexico sufhciently 
to encourage me to proceed. 
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SECTION III. 


JOURNEY FROM CATORCE TO SOMBRERETE. 
MINES OF THAT DISTRICT. 


ON quitting the Canada of Catorce (Dec. 4), we 
began to pass what we all termed the Desert, or, in 
other words, a plain, extending, without any other 
variety than the occasional undulations of the sur- 
face, from the mountains of Catorcé to those of Za- 
citécis, a distance of about seventy leagues. The 
whole of this space is covered with a sort of mimosa, 
with very long thorns ; another smaller shrub, the 
name of which I do not know, but which resembles 
the box in the shape and colour of its leaf; mez- 
quites, and dwarf palms, bearing a fruit not unlike 
the real date in appearance, and by no means un- 
palatable. Water there is none, except in vast 
*“‘ tanques,” or reservoirs, kept up at a considerable 
expence, as it is upon them that the proprietors 


rely for the preservation of the enormous flocks of 


sheep and goats which are bred upon their estates. 
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Not a field of maize or a trace of cultivation is to be 
seen; and the country, like the Steppes of the Cri- 
mea, seems only intended to be inhabited by a 
nomade race. 

Having been furnished with a route, in which the 
Rancho of San Francisco was put down as our first 
night’s lodging, and the distance stated to be only 
ten leagues from Catorce, we left the Canada late, 
and proceeded until four in the afternoon, when we 
discovered, to our great dismay, the ruins of two 
Indian huts, to which the name of San Francisco 
may formerly have been given, but which we found 
to contain neither water nor maize, nor any symp- 
toms of having been inhabited for many years. We 
were accordingly compelled to push on to El Bozal, 
another Rancho about six leagues farther on, where 
we did not arrive until eight o'clock, having lost a 
good deal of time at San Francisco in an attempt to 
lasso some of our loose mules for the carriage; an 
operation which, in the open plain, was, as usual, 
attended with considerable difficulty. At the Bozal 
we found four families residing in as many wretched 
hovels, the best of which was given up by the in- 
habitants to Mrs. Ward and the children, while Mr. 
Martin and I put up our beds in a hut, that usually 
served as a kitchen, and which, in order to give free 
egress to the smoke, was open both at the roof and 
sides. Dr. Wilson, Mr. Carrington, and Don Rafael, 
slept in the open air, within the fence of dwart 
palms that surrounded Mrs. Ward’s habitation. 
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Under ordinary circumstances, such a bivouac would 
have been no more than what we were all prepared 
to expect, but I had unfortunately been attacked at 
Catorce by a violent rheumatism in the left shoulder, 
which gave me excruciating pain towards morning, 
when a Norther came sweeping over the plain, 
shaking to its very foundation the frail tenement in 
which we had taken up our quarters, and carrying 
away the cloaks and mangas by which we attempted 
to protect ourselves from its violence. I seldom 
recollect having suffered more acutely than I did 
during this storm ; and at daybreak, when we began 
to flatter ourselves with the hope of reaching more 
comfortable quarters, we found that our chance 
of being able to proceed at all was exceedingly 
precarious. As no maize could be procured for the 
horses and mules on our arrival, they were turned 
out to make the most of the Zacaté, or long grass 
with which the plains about the Bézal abounded ; 
and the servants, instead of placing one of the party 
to watch their motions during the night, abandoned 
them entirely to their fate, conceiving that they 
would not wander far from the houses, and the 
great “tanque” in their vicinity, at which alone 
water was to be procured. The consequence was, 


as might have been foreseen, that in the morning not 


a single animal was to be found; and although a few 
of the most quietly disposed were discovered at no 
great distance, and secured, yet even with their 
assistance it took the servants the whole of the early 
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part of the day to hunt down a portion of the re- 
mainder, whose tracks they followed across the end- 
less plain until they were themselves quite bewil- 
dered amongst the rows of dwarf palms, and could 
only return to the Bozal by retracing their steps. 
With the assistance of some Rancheros from the 
Hacienda of Sierra Hermosa, to which the Bozal 
belongs, the search was renewed, and towards even- 
ing all our stud was brought in, with the exception 
of eight of the carriage-mules, which, being bred in 
Durango, appeared to have taken a northerly direc-: 
tion by themselves. As there was nothing to stop 
them between the Bozal and the United States, 
pursuit seemed useless, and we gave them up for 
lost, after begging the Rancheros, should any strag- 
glers be discovered amongst their own herds, to send 
them after us to Siérri Hérmésai, where we resolved 
to stop one day for the chance of their coming up. 
The wind continued with undiminished violence 
during the twenty-four hours that we passed at the 
Bozal; it did not, however, cause us much incon- 
venience, as we all took refuge during the day in 
Mrs. Ward’s apartment, which was not only nearly 
air-tight, but curiously adorned with household fur- 
niture, some cocks and hens, and a fine collection of 


religious plates. 


Provisions would have been scarce, however, had 


not the flocks of the Conde del Jaral, upon whose 


estates we again were, come down most opportunely 
to water at the “tanque.” With much difficulty 
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we prevailed upon the shepherds to let us have a 


sheep, which was very expeditiously disposed of by 
the hungry serwants. The men would not take 
money for their charge, but required a written re- 
ceipt, which we gave them, and they then left us 
to settle our account with the “ Administrador” of 
Sierra HérmGsa, who, as usual, refused to receive 
any thing. Don Rafael, and El Nino,* (by which 
name young Carrington was always designated 
amongst the Mexicans,) added a number of ducks, 
which they shot upon the reservoir, to our mutton 
broth; and as we had brought some bread with us 
from Catorce, we fared sumptuously, although dis- 
appointed in our hopes of getting any of the deer 
which the servants had seen in herds of fifty and 
sixty while in pursuit of the horses. I was pre- 
vented from attempting to lift a gun myself, not 
being able to raise my arm. 

Dec. 6.—F inding it impossible to reach the Haci- 
enda in one day, we proceeded to another Rancho, 
called San Ignaci6, about nine leagues from the 
Boézal. I was forced to perform this day’s journey 


in the coach, being absolutely unable to mount my 


* The “ Nino,” or the “ Nina,” are terms of endearment 
applied by old servants to the youngest member of a family; and 
Carrington being very young, and very much liked, was soon 
honoured with the appellation. Latterly they never called him 
any thing else, except on great occasions, when he was elevated 
to the dignity of el Secretario chico, (the little Secretary,) in 
order to distinguish him from the other gentlemen attached 


to the Mission, of superior standing to himself. 
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horse ; nor do I know how long I might have been 
deprived of the use of my arm, had I not discovered 
an admirable remedy for rheumatism in the Maguey 
brandy given to us at the Jaral. I moistened some 
flannel with this spirit, and had the arm rubbed un- 
til excoriation was produced, which had the effect 
of entirely relieving the pain, and of even removing 
all stiffness in the course of a few days. We found 
at San Ienacié one good “ adobe,” (hut,) which was 
given up to us with great good-humour by the in- 
mates. It only contained a single room; but of this, 
by the help of the canvass curtain, we made two, 
which were exactly large enough to contain five 
mattresses. The rest of the party slept al fresco, 
and most bitterly did they complain of their lot, for 
a colder night was, I believe, seldom felt. Two of 
our carriage-mules were brought in at San Ignacio, 
by a Vaqiierd, but of the other six we could obtain 
no tidings; indeed, they were never heard of more. 
In order to prevent such serious losses in future, all 
the animals were confined in a corral, where they 
were supplied with maize, and bundles of dried grass, 
which we all worked hard to collect. In the morn- 
ing, notwithstanding our precautions, Mr. Martin’s 
horse, with Dr. Wilson’s, and one of mine, dashed 
off on to the plain, with their saddles, bridles, and 
other accoutrements. ‘They were closely pursued by 
some of the Rancheros with their lassos, but these 
men not being well mounted could not overtake 
them, and the whole group were soon out of sight. 
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After waiting three hours for their return, we were 
forced to leave them to their fate, and to commence 
our journey towards Siérra Hérmosa, from which we 
were still distant sixteen leagues. Mrs. Ward and 
I left San Ignacio about eleven o’clock, after break- 
fasting upon some eggs and maize cakes, and over- 
took the carriage, which had preceded us, about sun- 
set, when within sight of the Hacienda, having kept 
our horses at a rapid passo all the way. Nothing 
could be more monotonous than the road, upon which 
we only passed one Rancho, (the estacion of San 


José,) and one great reservoir of water, (the tanque 


de la Mancha,) without a habitation near it, but 
which was nevertheless put down as a night's lodg- 
ing for us by our Catorce friends. The country re- 
minded us not a little of Scriptural times, when a 
man was immortalized who sank a well, and dis- 
tances were calculated by the time requisite in order 
to reach the different watering-places. We saw 
abundance of hares and rabbits, and from time to 
time, a flock of goats, or a long line of sheep, form- 
ing so white a streak at a distance, that they might 
almost have been mistaken for water. A few horses 
and mules, and, now and then, some cows, afforded 
a little occasional variety. All these had Vaqueros 
in attendance, some of whom passed us in full chase, 
with their lassos whirling above their heads, and 
their horses galloping over ground so poached by the 
tulsas and rabbits, that a person unaccustomed to 


the service would think it impossible to cross it in 
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safety, even with the greatest precautions. In the 
rear of the flocks, the Coyotes, or Mexican jackall, 
might be discovered prowling in considerable num- 
bers; and at a little distance from San Ignacio we 
met a band of Rancheros, returning in high glee from 
the tanque of Juan Perez, where, they informed us, 
they had been lassoing some wolves which had 
committed great devastations, and driven the cattle 
from the water. Every thing, in short, was charac- 
teristic of a state of things in which civilization had 
made but little progress: the natives possessed both 
the honesty and the hospitality of a primitive race ; 
for our horses were brought back to us on the even- 
ing of our arrival at Sierra Hermosa, with even the 
holster-pistols untouched, notwithstanding the eager- 
ness with which European fire-arms are always eyed 
in America; and at the Hacienda we met with a most 
friendly reception from the Administrador and his 
family, who insisted upon giving up to us all the best 
apartments in the house. 

The estate of Siérra Hérmésa consists of two 
hundred and sixty-two Sitios: the lands extend from 
Catorcé, (to the Kast,) and Mazapil, (to the North,) 
to a little beyond the Hacienda in the direction of 
Zacatecas, (about forty-five leagues.) The stock con- 
sists principally of * ganado menor,” sheep, and some 
goats. Of the first, the Conde himself has 200,000, 
which produce annually from 25 to 30,000 yearlings 
for the Mexican market. The goats are sent to the 
Casi dé Matanza (slaughter-house) of the Jaral. 
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Those killed at the Siérra are upon the account of 
the Administrador, for all the principal ‘‘ dependi- 
entes’” upon the Count’s estates receive a very small 
salary, in lieu of which they are allowed to keep a 
certain quantity of live stock upon the land. Many 
of the Rancheros, who have only four or five dollars 
a month in money, possess as many as a thousand 
goats, with an “atajo” of eighty or a hundred 
horses. The Administrador during our stay was 
killing one hundred goats every day; and he in- 
formed me that his matanza, (or killing season,) 
usually lasted a month. The hides and tallow are 
disposed of for his exclusive benefit, and the profits 
are sufficiently large to afford him a very comfort- 
able maintenance. 

A supply of maize, for the consumption of the 
estate, is grown about the Hacienda, and there is 
likewise a great annual shearing, which produces 
between four and five thousand arrobas of wool. 

We passed the whole of the 8th of December at 
Siérra Hermosa, in the vain hope of hearing some- 
thing of our lost mules, and proceeded on the 9th 
to the Hacienda del Mezquité, which derives its 
name from the thorny shrub that forms the only 
apology for vegetation upon the road. The distance 
is seventeen leagues, but with the exception of 
Canas, an estacion de Gdnado Mayor, (literally a 
station for cattle,) with a large Noria, and some trees, 
which, with a plot of fresh-looking grass in the im- 


mediate vicinity of the water, form an agreeable 
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break in the dreariness of the surrounding country, 
we did not meet with a living creature upon the 
way. Nothing can convey more thoroughly the 
feeling of desolation than the solitude of so exten- 
sive a district, and we were all rejoiced when, after 
nine hours’ travelling, we at last discovered the 
Hacienda, which is not visible until you are within 
a league of the house, as it is situated in a hollow, 
a little below the general level of the plain. 

The Mésquité is one of the fourteen Haciendas of 
which the Conde de Péréz Galvéz is proprietor. 
Some of these are situated in the Baxio, (about 
Silao;) another, (Giandmé,) lies near El Vénado ; 
and in the neighbourhood of the Mezqiite there are 
three, (Las Norids, Bérgél, and La Sdalada,) all 
bordering upon one another, and placed under the 
orders of the same superintendent (administrador,) 
who resides at El Mezqiite, where the casa de 
matanza is also established. 

The four Haciendas contain 200 Sitios, upon 
which there are about 150,000 goats and sheep. 
The matanza of 1826 consisted of 29,000 fat goats, 
bred upon the lands of Bérgél and Lis Norids, and 
killed at the rate of two hundred every twenty-four 
hours: the tallow (cebo) made from their fat was 
sent to Mexico; the skins to Guadalajara, where 


they sold upon an average for six reals each. 

The house at El Mézqiité is large, and well 
furnished, having occasionally been visited by the 
proprietors. A tienda (or shop) is attached to it. 
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The water of the Noria is abundant; but there is 
not a tree near the Hacienda, nor any thing like 
vegetation, with the exception of some maize-fields, 
upon which a few fanegas of Indian corn are grown. 
Upon the whole, I can hardly conceive a more me- 
lancholy residence, for the air is filled at night with 
the dismal howlings of the Coydtés, who are at- 
tracted by the offal from the casa de matanza, and 
who absolutely swarm in all the thickets around> 
although from two to three hundred are destroyed 
every year in the battues, for which the Rancheros 
assemble periodically, in order to keep down the 
breed. 

Dec. 10.—From the Mezquite it was our in- 
tention to proceed to Rancho Grande, where we 
were to enter the great Northern road, between 
Frésnill6 and Sdmbrérété, but the administrador 
recommended us so strongly to pass the night at the 
Hacienda of La Salada, which he described as well 
worth visiting, and but little out of the road, that we 
were induced to change our plans, and to turn the 
heads of our horses in that direction. 

The first view of the Hacienda is exceedingly 
curious, as it is situated upon the borders of a lake 
of téqtiesqiité, or carbonate of Soda, which, from 
its brilliant whiteness, is visible at a great distance. 
This extensive deposit of mineral salt forms one of 
the most valuable possessions of the Péréz Galvéz 
family in the North; for téqtiesqiite being a ne- 


cessary ingredient in smelting, it is bought up in 
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very large quantities by the miners of Ditrangé, 
Sombrérété, Zacatecas, and Guanajuato, to whom it 
is sold at four reals the fanega, or one dollar the 
mule load, upon the spot. In a good year the lake 
yields 30,000 cargas, or 360,000 arrobas, (of 25 lbs. 
each,) and the preduce is then worth between forty 
and fifty thousand dollars; as the price paid for the 


carga by soap-makers, and other manufacturers, from 


San Luis and Guadalajara, is always double the 
mining price, and, when the demand is great, rises 
to three, and even four dollars. But the quantity of 
téqtiesqiiité collected varies with the year, and de- 
pends almost entirely upon the rainy season. If too 
little rain falls, the “ costre,’ or saline incrustation, 
which is the most valuable part of the crop, does 
not form, and nothing but “ polvillos,” (dust,) of a 
very inferior quality, is collected. If, on the other 
hand, the rains continue too long, the earth has not 
time to dry before the middle of April, which is the 
season for collecting the téquesqiité, and the whole 
is lost. In 1826, the stock upon hand was very 
small, and the prospects for the ensuing year dis- 
couraging ; it not having rained when we passed, on 
the 11th of December, since the 25th of the pre- 
ceding July. In a favourable season, the “ costre”’ 
varies from one to four fingers in thickness, and is 
of sufficient solidity to allow the workmen to walk 
upon it without giving way. The depth of water 
beneath is very inconsiderable. The stock of te- 
quesquite is laid up for sale in large conical hillocks, 
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carefully covered with earth. The formation of 
these hillocks at the proper season is the only expence 
with which the disposal of the crop is attended, for 
the purchasers come with their mules to the Ha- 
cienda, and load them by the water-side. The pro- 
duce of the lake might undoubtedly be increased, and 
rendered more regular at the same time, by irrigation, 
which would not be attended with any difficulty, 
even in the driest seasons, as there is a supply of 
fresh water close at hand, which might easily be 
directed into the hollow where the carbonate of 
Soda is produced. But the Count, who is of the 
old school, maintains that this would be to force 
Providence, and under this impression he will not 
allow nature to be even assisted in her operations. 

The Hacienda of La Salada contains only two 
Sitios in land; the house is newly built and very 
pretty. There is a spring of beautifully clear water 
behind it, with some trees, the first, almost, that we 
had seen since leaving the Jaral. 

Dec. 11.—We commenced our journey early, and 
stopped to breakfast at Ranchd Grandé, a large 
village situated upon the banks of a stream, which 
rises in the mountains of Frésnill6, and runs N.N.E. 
towards Parras, and from thence to the Gulf. 

At the Rancho we procured excellent bread, (the 
first that we had tasted for three days,) and milk 
in abundanee. From thence to Atétdnilcd, a Ha- 


cienda belonging to the Dominican Friars, the dis- 
tance is eleven leagues, the last five of which, through 
2M 2 
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Barranca Honda to the méson, are exceedingly steep 
and rugged. In one of the worst parts of the road 
we were reconnoitred by six men on_ horseback, 
the only suspicious characters that we fell in with 
upon our whole journey, who, after observing us 
for some time from the top of a hill that overlooked 
the road, moved off at a very rapid pace on our 
advancing towards them in our turn. They proba- 
bly thought the party too formidable to be attacked, 
for we were both more numerous and better armed 
than themselves. 

Our accommodations at Atdtonilcé were of the 
very worst kind, the house being half in ruins, and 
the dirtiness of the rooms quite indescribable. For 
our supper I had fortunately provided by shooting 
three or four hares, and ten quails of a remarkably 
large kind, upon the way. They are a very delicate 
bird, and are found in great abundance on the road 
from the Mezquite to SOmbrérété, and from thence 
again to Guadalajara. As they run for a consi- 
derable distance after each flight, and are easily 
lost amongst the bushes, I found that the best mode 
of shooting them was to make a servant follow the 
covey on horseback after I had fired, and keep his 
eye upon them until I could reload and ride up to 
him again. In this way I could, at any time, pro- 
cure as many as we wanted, for they fly straight, 
and are a very easy shot. Between Atotonilcd and 
La Salada we saw proofs both of the abundance of 
coyotes, and of the facility with which they may 
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be secured with the lasso. Thirteen of these ani- 
mals were hunted down on a plain by the road-side, 
by a few Rancheros assembled for the purpose, and 
very speedily suspended to two trees. To fix the 
lasso but little dexterity is required, as the cOyOte 
is pursued by the horsemen until he is nearly ex- 
hausted, when the noose is dropped over his head, 
by one of the party, while another alights and des- 
patches him with the mdchéte. Where the ground 
is open, he has hardly a chance of escape; but in 
the neighbourhood of a Barranca, the struggle for 
life is maintained with great energy, and even when 
the fatal noose has been affixed, I have seen the 
lasso itself divided by the teeth of the animal, before 
the cord could be stretched in such a manner as to 
terminate his resistance. While the chace lasts, the 
horses display astonishing agility both in their rapid 
turns, and in the dexterity with which they avoid 
the nopals, and Mezquite trees, amongst which the 
coyote usually seeks protection ; but I should much 
doubt whether, if the animal were to stretch directly 
across the plain, they would be able to overtake him, 
unless in the morning, when gorged with food ; which 
is indeed the hour usually selected for the purpose. 
In the evening I have often attempted to ride them 
down myself, but never succeeded, except in one 
instance, in approaching sufficiently near to try a 
shot with a pistol. This may, however, have been 
owing a little to my dislike of the ttilsales, which often 


prevented me from keeping my horse at full speed. 
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Dec.12. —From Atotonilcd to Sombrérété, thirteen 
or fourteen leagues. 

There is little worthy of remark upon the road. 
We breakfasted at el Arénal, a Rancho; upon 
leaving which we had an immediate view of the 
mountain of el Sombrérétillo (seven leagues dis- 
tant), at the foot of which the town of Sombrérété 
stands. ‘The name is derived from an excrescence 
upon the summit of the mountain, not unlike a hat 
in appearance, and visible at a great distance. 

About four leagues from the town we were met 
by Don Narcis6 Anitiia, the proprietor of the mines 
worked by the United Mexican Company in the 
district of Sombrérété, and conducted by him to his 
own house; where we remained during our whole 
stay, which was prolonged till the 17th of Decem- 
ber, in order to allow time for a full examination of 
the mines. 

These are situated upon the two great veins of 
La Veta Negra and El Pavéllon, the existence of 
which forms a very remarkable feature in the district 
of Sombrerete; as, though perfectly distinct, they 
run parallel with each other in the same direction 
(S.E. and N.W.) at a distance of only 190 varas at 


the surface, which diminishes in the lower workings, 


(from the inclination of the lodes towards each other,) 
until, at the depth of about 780 varas, it is supposed 
that the two may blend into one. 

Upon each of these veins there is a series of shafts, 


which were originally separate mines. Those upon 
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the Veta Negra were afterwards connected with each 
other, in the lower levels, by what is termed the 
‘Canon General,” a gallery which traverses the whole 
of the workings and conveys the water to the western 
extremity of the vein (the Tiro de San Pedro), where 
the horse-whims for the drainage are to be erected. 

From the shaft of San Pedro to that of San 
Liicas, the works upon the Veta Negra comprise a 
space of 800 varas; the whole of which, when I saw 
the mines, had been cleared, drained, and retimbered 
to the depth of 280 varas, since the 3d of December 
1825. Works of great extent had been likewise 
executed in order to give the mines a proper ven- 
tilation, (the abundance of arsenical pyrites in the 
lower levels rendering great precautions necessary,) 
and a communication had been established through- 
out the whole by means of the canon general. 

On the vein of El Pavéll6n, the great shafts of 
La Cruz and San José, (the first of which is three 
hundred and ten varas in depth,) had been, in like 
manner, repaired, and six malacates erected at each 
for the prosecution of the drainage. 

In order to form a just conception of the charac- 
ter of the enterprise in which the Company is en- 


gaged, some knowledge of the previous history of 


the mines is requisite. 

Both the Véta Négra and the Pavéllon were 
known during the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Of the first little is known; but the Pd- 
véllon in 1670, was worked by a company com- 
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posed of three individuals, Don Francisco Céstilla, 


Don Matias Carrasquilla, and Don José de la Pena 
Duran, and produced, in the year 1675, a bonanza, 
which is said, by a contemporary author, to have 
yielded, for five years, 20,000 dollars a-day.* 

This statement is probably exaggerated, but the 
amount of silver raised must have been very consi- 
derable, as the church of San Juan Bautista, at Som- 
brerete, is known to have been built out of the pro- 
fits of one barra, (that is, one share out of twenty- 
four,) set apart for the purpose by Costilla, one of 
the three proprietors, in the year 1679. 

In 1681 a Real Caja, or Royal Treasury, was 
established in the district, by the registers of which 
it appears, that in the next ten years, although the 
riches of the Pavellon are said to have decreased 
materially during that time, the sums paid as the 
King’s fifth, upon the whole produce of the district, 
were 1,406,468 marcs, and six ounces of silver, or 
about twelve millions of dollars. 

The causes which led to the abandonment of the 
mines from which these enormous riches proceeded, 
are not now known; it is supposed, however, that 
lawsuits first induced the owners to suspend their 
operations, and that the accumulation of water, which 
took place during the interval, rendered it impossi- 
ble to resume them in those early ages, when the 
powers of machinery were so little known. Ee this 


* Vide the Cronica of Zacatecas, 1736. 
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as it may, the Pavellon was given up in 1696 or 
1698, and the Veta Negra appears to have shared 
the same fate about the same time. 

For nearly one hundred years Sombrerete was 
almost deserted ; but in 1780 the mines were again 
taken up by the Fagéaga family, which was des- 
tined to derive from them, a few years later, such 
unexampled wealth. The story is curious, and 
ought to be known. 

It appears that Don José Mariano Fagodaga, one 
of the brothers, who was at that time engaged in 
some mining speculations at Fresnillo, visited Som- 
brerete, accompanied by his secretary Tarve, who 
was induced, by the information which he acquired 
there respecting the Veta Negra, to persuade his 
master to risk 16,000 dollars upon an attempt to 
work this vein, of which he (Tarve) undertook the 
direction, with a promise of one-fourth of the profits 
as his recompense, in case of success. 

Without any pretensions to science, Tarve pos- 
sessed activity enough to make an excellent director, 
while the under-ground management was entrusted 
to Don Manuel Unzain, reputed to be one of the 
best miners of the day. Fortune smiled upon their 
exertions. The mines became productive almost 
immediately, and a bonanza ensued, of which 
Tarve’s fourth amounted, in 1786, to 360,000 dollars. 
The whole bonanza therefore, taking the “ partido” 
at the most moderate estimate, (one-eighth,) must 
have been 1,620,000 dollars. 
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In 1737, Tarve, having acquired a sufficient ca- 
pital, and an intimate knowledge of the mining 


capabilities of the district, resolved to commence 
operations upon his own account, and to attack the 
vein of the Pavellon. With this view he set out 
for Mexico, in order to close his accounts with the 
Company, and to give up the management of the 
Veta Negra, which he had conducted with so much 
success. He was taken ill upon the road, and died 
at Zacatecas, but not before he had bequeathed his 
confidential mining “ dependiente,” Don Juan Mar- 
tin de Jzméndi, as a precious legacy to his old 
patrons, and with him a knowledge of his projects 
with regard to the Pavellon. 

In these Izmendi was supported by Don José 
Mariano Fagdaga ; but the family being reduced by 
various misfortunes, and the mines of Veta Negra 
failing almost entirely at the same time, it was with 
the utmost difficulty that he obtained the means of 
carrying his plans into execution; and he only 
effected it at last, by disregarding the positive and 
repeated orders which he received to give up the 
work. 

Tarve’s favourite scheme was to drive a level from 
the Veta Negra in such a direction as to strike the 
vein of the Pavellon (which runs through much 
higher ground), a little below the spot where the 
bonanza of the preceding century had ceased, con- 
ceiving it probable that, in a vein which had pro- 
duced such extraordinary riches above, the dete- 
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rioration that had taken place afterwards, would 
only be temporary, and that the ores would resume 
their original quality below. 

This work Izmendi executed, by driving the 
Crucero (cross cut) of San Rafael, which led to the 
second great bonanza of the Pavellon, and rendered 
the Marquis of Apartado and his brothers the 
wealthiest individuals of their day in Mexico, or 
perhaps in the world. It is a curious fact, and one 
that serves to illustrate the vicissitudes inseparable 
from mining adventures, that had this crucero been 
executed with the same precision as the rest of 
Izmendi’s works ; that is, had it preserved its ori- 
ginal level, and struck the vein of the Pavellon one 
single yard lower than it did, it would have cut the 
vein in “ dorrasca,’ that is, in a part where it pre- 
sented no indications of rich ores; in which case, 
the enterprise would have been instantly abandoned, 
Izmendi, and his patron Don José Mariano Fagoaga, 
denounced as rash and imprudent adventurers, and 
the district itself forsaken, as one from which nothing 
more was to be hoped. As it happened, the level of 
San Rafael, by rising one vara higher than it ought 
to have done, according to the measurements, struck 
almost the lowest stone of a “ clavo,” or natural 
deposit of rich ores, which, although it did not ex- 
tend above sixty varas in depth, or thirty-five in 
length upon the course of the vein, produced a 
bonanza of eleven millions and a half of dollars, 
adding one-eighth as partido to the value of the 
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8771 bars of silver registered at the Royal Provin- 
cial treasury. ‘The ores were raised in about eight 
months, (at different intervals,) but their reduction 
lasted from the year 1792 until 1811, during the 
whole of which period the Fagoagas enjoyed an ex- 
emption from duties, granted them before the extent 
of their good fortune in the mine of the Pavellon 
was suspected, in consideration of their former losses. 

Much time elapsed in the first instance before any 
advantage could be derived from Izmendi’s success- 
ful labours; for, from the moment that the commu- 
nication between the two veins was opened by the 
crucero of San Rafadél, the water which had accu- 
mulated during a whole century in the old workings 
of the Pavéll6n, rushed down into the Veta Négra, 
where it became necessary to draw it off in order to 
render the new discoveries accessible. ‘The shaft 
of La Criiz was afterwards sunk directly upon the 
cross cut, between the two veins, and through this 
a great part of the bonanza was raised. Another 
shaft, called San José, was subsequently added, and a 
Hacienda built in the centre of the town, with a mag- 
nificence well worthy of the ores for the reduction of 
which it was intended. The Patio, or court of 
amalgamation, is surrounded by eighty-four arches, 
under each of which an arrastre, or crushing mill, is 
placed ; and in addition to these, there are fourteen 
large furnaces for smelting, with store-rooms for 
ores, stampers, and apartments without number for 


workmen, guards, and superintendents, all enclosed 
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by a lofty wall. The whole is now going to decay, 
but it is still a splendid monument of the former 
opulence of the mines, and as such cannot be visited 
without interest. 

The vein of the Pavellon has always been more 
remarkable for the richness, than the abundance of 
its ores: during the great bonanza, thirty-five marcs 
of silver were often yielded by one quintal of ore, 
and twelve or fifteen marcs per carga was the ordi- 
nary produce of metals classed as “ Comunes.” Mr. 
Anitua himself has, more recently, reduced ores from 
alittle branch of the vein, in the shaft of El Carmen, 
which contained forty-five marcs to the carga. One 
hundred cargas yielded twenty-one bars of silver, 
or 21,000 dollars; but the vein was small, and soon 
lost itself in the mountain. 


The Fago6agas having entirely abandoned their 
mines, they remained unworked from 1812 to 1819, 


when an association of native miners was formed to 


denounce them anew, at the head of which was Don 
Narcisco Anitiid, the present proprietor. The ne- 
cessary funds were raised, and the drainage nearly 
effected, when the declaration of Independence in 
1821 threw the country into an unsettled state. 
The labourers all quitted the mines to join Itiirbidé’s 
armies ; and Anitua, whose whole fortune was em- 
barked in the enterprise, saw himself compelled to 
abandon it at the very moment when his labours 
seemed drawing towards their close. For three years 
all his operations were suspended ; but at the expira- 
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tion of that time, having concluded a contract with 
the United Company, and ceded to them, as “* Avia- 
dores,” or Habilitators, one-half of the negotiation, 
he obtained the necessary funds for carrying on the 
undertaking, and on the 3d of December, 1825, the 
drainage recommenced. A difference of opinion pre- 
vailed, for some time, between the proprietor and 
the Company, with regard to the best mode of 
effecting this; Mr. Alaman being desirous to confine 
his operations to the vein of the Pavellon, while Mr. 
Anitua maintained the impossibility of ever entirely 
clearing that vein of water without attacking the 
Veta Negra at the same time. 

From the difference in point of elevation between 
the two veins, the waters of the Pavéllon flow, at 
first, into the Veta Negra, but, as the extreme depth 
of the levels of the Pavéllon is much greater than 
that of the lowest workings upon the Veta Negra, 
the waters, upon rising in the last to the level of the 
Criicéré of San Rafael, flow back again into the P4- 
véllon ; and although they might be restrained for a 
time by building a wall across the Crucero, (as was 
formerly attempted,) still the danger with which 
such an accumulation of water would be accom- 
panied, in the event of the present attempt to ex- 
plore the vein of the Pavellon to a still greater depth 
proving successful, induced the Company to resolve 
upon comprehending the Veta Negra in their enter- 
prise, as the only means of ensuring the safety of 


those engaged in it. 
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In the time of the Fagdagas, thirty malacates 
(horse-whims) were employed upon the two veins, 
but under Mr. Anitua’s superintendence a much 
smaller number had proved sufficient; twelve mala- 
cates having been erected at the shafts of La Cruz 
and José, upon the vein of the Pavellon (six at each 
shaft), and twelve more at the shafts of Gtiadaltipé 
and San Antonié upon the Véta Négra; by which, 
as already stated, the mines in one year have been 
entirely cleared of water. 

The object of the Company is to examine the Cerro 
(or hill) which the vein of the Pavellon traverses, at 
a point immediately below those from which the two 
great bonanzas of 1675 and 1792 were raised, in 
the hope of finding a third “clavo rico,” or “ bunch” 
of rich ores, which it seems to be the character of 
the vein to produce after an interval of barrenness. 
For this purpose the shaft of La Cruz is to be 
carried down a hundred varas below its present 
depth, and cross cuts driven from it, at intervals, 
in such a direction as to explore the whole course of 
the vein in the parts where it has hitherto been un- 
worked. ‘The expence incurred is fully warranted 
by the importance of the object, and by the cer- 
tainty that if any portion of the vein be found pro- 
ductive, such is the richness of the ores, that a very 
small quantity will be sufficient to repay the whole 
outlay ; while should a third great mineral deposit 
be discovered, instances of which have not unfre- 
quently occurred in other mines, (as Rayas, La Qiie- 


| 
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bradilli, and Barranc6, mentioned in the preceding 
sections,) the profits of the Adventurers would be 
enormous. 

In order to complete their trial of the capabilities 
of Sombrérété as a mining district, the Company has 
commenced a new shaft, called La Concordia, *“ de- 
nounced” by the brother of Don Narcisco Anitua, 
upon a part of the vein never before explored. This 
shaft is situated to the North-west of all the old 
workings, a little beyond an arroyo, or ravine, in 
which the crest of the vein is distinctly visible, and 
from its size appears to announce a lode of no com- 
mon dimensions. 

In December 1826, the workings were 112 varas 
in depth. At 120 varas, a first level was to be 
driven in the direction of the vein, which it will 
cut at the distance of thirty-seven varas, if the 
inclination be the same below, as in the shaft of 
La Cruz. The necessary buildings at Concordia 
were all complete, and excellent of their kind; and 
should fortune favour the enterprise, not a moment 
would be lost in turning the produce to: account. 
It is regarded by professional men as one of the 
most interesting experiments that has yet been tried 
in Mexico, and, whatever be the result, it deserves 
to be repaid with success. 

A similar attempt to explore an untried portion 
of the Veta Negra has been made, by sinking the 
new shaft of San Lucas, in which the vein had been 
cut a short time before my visit to Sombreréte ; the 
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first six cargas of ore raised, which I saw smelted, 
produced fifty-nine and a half marcs ; and, in the 
opinion of Mr. Keating, a very able mineralogist 
from the United States, who had examined the 
mine a few weeks before, appearances were such as 
to warrant the most sanguine expectations with 
regard to the result. 

I have not heard whether these expectations have 
been since realized, but | can bear evidence to the 
zeal, and ability, with which their attainment was 
sought. It is difficult to possess a more perfect ac- 
quaintance than Mr. Anitua with all the local pecu- 
liarities of his ground, or to imagine a better system 
than that which he has introduced into every part 
of his establishment. The drainage, which has been 
effected entirely by Mexican machinery, was con- 
ducted with unprecedented activity, and concluded 
in half the time allotted for it in the opinion of the 
other miners of the district. The malacates used 
are smaller and lighter than those of Guanajuato ; 
the drum of the largest being only six varas in 
diameter, and the “palanca,” or cross beam, to 
which the horses are attached, eighteen varas in 
length. But the difference in point of size is com- 
pensated by the rapidity with which they are work- 
ed, the horses being kept constantly at a very rapid 
trot, and changed every two hours. Should the vein 
of El Pavéllon assume a favourable appearance in 
the new workings, now that the mines are cleared, 
a general system of drainage will be established for 
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the whole negotiation, by concentrating the water 
from both veins at the shaft of San Pedro, which will 
be sunk for the purpose to the depth of 500 varas. 
This will be sufficient to carry the deepest part of 
the shaft below the lowest levels of the Pavellon, 
while, from the vicinity of the two lodes, and the 
manner in which the water already passes from one 
to the other in the deeper workings, a cross-cut, (or 
sangria,) will be all that is necessary in order to 
ensure a regular communication. ‘The whole drain- 
age will, in this case, not require more than eight 
milacatés, for which, should the present experiment 


lead to more permanent works, a steam-winding, or 


pumping-engine, may be substituted. 

The outlay of the Company at Sombrérété, in 
1826, amounted to nearly 500,000 dollars. With 
this, the whole of the mines mentioned in the pre- 
ceding pages had been cleared of water, and retim- 
bered where necessary ; three new shafts sunk, (La 
Concordia, San Luis, and El Carmen, which last 
was intended merely for the extraction of rubbish 
from the old workings of the Pavellon ;) two Haci- 
endas de Beneficio put into complete repair; and 
so large a stock laid in of maize, wood, horses, and 
every other necessary, that it was thought that 
during the whole ensuing year but few additions 
would be required. ‘In every department, Mr. Ani- 
tua’s exertions appeared to have been indefatigable ; 
and as, from his long experience in mines, he looked 
into every thing himself, and understood every thing 
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into which he looked, there was no inattention or 
negligence amongst the subordinate agents, but all 
the parts were made to work well together. Upon 
the whole, I did not see in Mexico a better-regulated 


enterprise ; and there are very few the management 


of which is so entirely free from defects. 

In the two Haciendas of the Company, La Puri- 
sima and La Soledad, amalgamation is but little 
employed. The ores are usually smelted, and in 
this process great use is made of the téquésquité, 
(carbonate of soda,) from La Salada, which is em- 
ployed as a dissolvent. The lead ore (or Grétd) 
used, is brought from Mapimi, or Cuéncimé, (on the 
frontiers of Ditrangd and Chihuahtia;) the charcoal 
from the Mézqiital, or the Mézquité woods belong- 
ing to the Hacienda of Miuiléros, on the road to Du- 
rango. ‘The charcoal costs one dollar for the carga 
of ten arrobas, or 250 lbs.; the lead varies from eight 
to twelve dollars per carga, about one arroba, or 
25lbs. of which is lost in the reduction of a carga 
of ore. 

Mr. Anitua, who manages the whole smelting de- 
partment himself, and is thought to understand the 
process better than any man in the district, informed 
~ me that the average expences may be estimated at 
fifty-six dollars to the monton of twenty quintals ; 
they consequently exceed considerably the charge for 
reducing a similar quantity of ore by amalgamation ; 
but it is a favourite theory in all the smelting dis- 
tricts, that the ores yield a greater proportion of 
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silver in the “horno,” (furnace,) than in the patio, 
(amalgamation court,) and the difference, in Mr. 
Anitua’s opinion, is more than sufficient to cover 
the additional expence. The question has never yet 
been fairly brought to an issue, as, in the different 
districts, the choice of the process was usually deter- 
mined, in the first instance, by the greater or less 
facility with which the ingredients required in each 
could be procured. Very rich ores are, however, 
always smelted ; and as those of the Pavéllon are re- 
markable for the quantity of silver which they con- 
tain, this circumstance jis perhaps sufficient to ac- 


count for the general preference now given in SOm- 


brerete to reduction by fire, although in the neigh- 
y ’ g $ 
bouring districts of Zacadtécds and Guanajuato, it is 
ro) 
very little in use. 
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SECTION IV. 


JOURNEY FROM SOMBRERETE TO DURANGO.— 
ACCOUNT OF THAT STATE.—MINES OF GUA- 
RISAMEY, AND THE SIERRA MADRE IN GE- 
NERAL. — EASTERN FRONTIER, TEXAS coe 
STATES OF SONORA AND CINALOA.—GULF 
OF CALAFORNIA.—MAZATLAN AND GUAYMAS. 
—MINES OF ARISPE, ALAMOS, MULATOS, AND 
COSALA.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS UPON THE 
NORTH OF MEXICO. 


IT was our intention, on leaving Mexico, to have 
extended our journey North as far as Durango, but 
so much time had been consumed by the first part 
of our tour, and so much was still requisite for the 
return by Zacatecas, Guadalajara, and Valladolid, 
that both Mr. Martin and I thought it inexpedient to 
prolong our absence from the Capital by adhering to 
our original plan. With the coach, a visit to Du- 


rangO from Sombrerete, and the return, would have 


occupied nine days ; the road being bad, and the dis- 
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tance thirty or thirty-five leagues; and this was a sacri- 
fice of time which, as there were no French or English 
establishments to visit, we did not conceive ourselves 
justified in making. It was therefore determined 
that the party should take at once the road to the 
South, by Zacatecas, from whence we were to branch 
off, through Aguas Calientes, to the Western States. 

My anxiety to visit Durango was, however, too 
great to allow me to be satisfied with this arrange- 
ment. My curiosity had been much excited with 
regard to the Northern Provinces, by the praises 
lavished upon them by General Victoria, who is a 
native of Tamdasula, (called, in commemoration of 
his birth, Villa Feliz de Tamasila,) upon the fron- 
tiers of the two States of Diirangé and Sonora ; and 
I was determined to reach at least the threshhold of 
this forbidden ground, into which so few foreigners 
have hitherto penetrated, and from which all who 
have done so have brought back such favourable re- 
ports. I therefore consulted Mr. Anitua upon the 
subject, and, finding that I might ride post to Du- 
rango in one day, and after passing eight-and-forty 
hours there, by returning in the same manner, still 
reach Zacatecas as soon as the rest of my party, I 
resolved to undertake the journey. Mr. Anitua 
provided me with horses, relays of which he sta- 
tioned at the different Haciendas upon the way, and 
gave me a guide well acquainted with the bridle- 
roads, by whom alone I was accompanied. 

I left Sombrerete a little before seven, on the 
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morning of the 16th December, and being admirably 
mounted, I reached the Hacienda del Calabazal, 


(ny first stage,) at half-past eight. 

The State of Zacatecas terminates with the ridge 
of hills immediately above the valley of the Cala- 
bazal; the bajada, (descent,) which is very preci- 
pitous, and covered with fragments of rock, is almost 


impassable for carriages, and even on_ horseback, 
occasions considerable delay. Below, a plain com- 
mences, which extends, with little interruption, as 
far as Miuilérds, (seven leagues,) one of the most 
valuable Haciendas in the State of Durango. Its 
“ Estancias” (stations) for breeding cattle are very 
extensive, and it possesses upon the banks of a river 
never entirely dry,* tierras de labor, which, from the 
command of water, might be rendered extremely pro- 
ductive. The “ Ranchos de Mescal” alone are let 
for fifteen and twenty thousand dollars per annum ; 
and from the Mezquite woods belonging, to the 
estate, the town of Sombrerete is supplied almost en- 
tirely with fuel. But the system of management is 
bad; the breed of horses and mules, for which the 
Hacienda was once famous, has been allowed to go 


* Englishmen will probably be amused at this being pointed 
out as a remarkable quality in a river ; but those of Mexico are 
even more uncertain than the rivers of Spain, and there, I recol- 
lect, that on the morning when the present Queen entered 
Madrid, an order was issued for watering the bed of the 
Manzanares, lest Her Majesty should be incommoded by the 


dust. 
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to decay ; and not half the quantity of grain is raised 
that might be produced. 
The wood, or “ Monte” of Muleros, consists ex- 


clusively of three species of trees, called Tascaté, 


Guisaché, and Mézquité, the last of which grows 


there to a size such as I had not before seen. 

I left the Calabazal twenty minutes before nine, 
and reached Graseros, (an Estancia, or Rancho, be- 
longing to Muleros,) at a quarter-past ten. 

From thence to the Hacienda of San Qiintin, the 
stage is long, and the latter part very fatiguing. 
For some leagues the road runs through a conti- 
nuation of the Mezquite forest, which commences 
near Miulérds, but traverses the lands of several 
other Haciendas. In this the country is level, and 
the road good; but about three leagues from San 
Quintin our progress was interrupted by an im- 
mense mass of volcanic remains, forming an elevated 
ridge ox bank, and stretching across the plain to- 
wards the North-east, with arms or branches ex- 
tending in every direction. Towards the West, it 
terminates abruptly in a mass of black vesicular 
java, overgrown with cactus and mezquite, and 
totally unconnected with the sandy soil around. 
Indeed it was curious to observe how completely 
each little patch or accumulation of lava stood iso- 
lated in the plain, following the course of the prin- 
cipal bank, but looking as if it had just dropped from 
the clouds into its present situation. 


After threading our way with difficulty through 
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this volcanic labyrinth, where we were forced to 
check our horses every hundred yards, we at last 
came in sight of the Hacienda, the situation of 
which is very pleasing. It is surrounded by trees, 
the poplar, the willow, and the beech, and possesses 
a supply of water sufficient for the irrigation of an 
extensive tract of land. The rivers in the North 
are in general bordered by two lines of cypresses, 
(Sabinos,) which, from the red tinge of their foliage 
during the winter months, are visible at a consi- 
derable distance. The trees, however, are not so 
lofty as those of the South, nor do they ever attain 
the dimensions of the cypresses in the valley of the 
Missisippi, to the East, where the heat and moisture 
combined seem to be particularly favourable to their 
growth. In the very midst of the bank of lava, 
to the South of San Quintin, I passed a barranca 
(ravine) composed of rocks, apparently of quite a 
different formation, full of these cypresses, with 
a beautiful stream running through it, and a water- 
fall, the very sound of which, after my hot ride, 
was delightful. Immediately around the Hacienda 
there are enclosures filled with cattle, and vast fields 
both of maize and wheat, to all appearance admi- 
rably cultivated. I was sorry to observe, however, 
the same wretched hovels serving as abodes for the 
tenantry, which had struck us, by creating so un- 
pleasing an impression, in the vicinity of the Jaral, 
and other great Haciendas. 

I did not reach San Quintin till past one o’clock. 
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From thence to Chichimolli, where I arrived at 
half-past two, we found the same difficulty in ad- 
vancing, on account of several ramifications of the 
great bank of lava. The Hacienda is situated near 
a river, the course of which, designated by a double 
line of Sabinos, we had traced for a long time wind- 
ing along the foot of the hills which surround the 
valley. It is the same stream that traverses the 
plain of Durango, and runs from thence, by the Villa 
del Nombre de Dios, and the Mézqtital, towards 
the rivers of Jaliscd, with one of which it is sup- 
posed to incorporate itself, and to continue its course 
towards the Pacific. 

In one hour after leaving Chachamolli I reached 
the Rancho del Arénal, where my last relay of horses 
was stationed. From thence to Durango the road 
is excellent. It runs almost uninterruptedly across 
a level plain, which, if supplied with water, would 
be equal in fertility to the richest portions of the 
Mexican territory. The corn-lands, (fields, from 
their extent, I cannot call them,) of the Hacienda 
of Nabacoyan, close to which you again cross the 
river on a bridge of stone with high narrow arches, 
are really beautiful ; and, on the opposite side, the 
maize crops of Santa Ana, and other Haciendas, 
are equally luxuriant. Ndbdacéyan is supplied with 
water from a “ presa,” or dam, constructed at a con- 
siderable distance up the river by the former pro- 
prietors of the Hacienda, from whence it is conducted 
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by canals to every part of the estate. ‘The whole 
establishment for irrigation is said to have cost 
100,000 dollars. 

The central parts of the valley, (La Vega,) to 
which water cannot be conveyed, are abandoned to 
the Meezquite, which extends almost to the gates of 
the town, in the immediate vicinity of which there 
is a little cultivation. Durango, or, as it has been 
more recently entitled, in honour of the President, 
“La Ciudad de Victoria,” (the city of Victoria,) is 
seen to great advantage from the road. It is si- 
tuated nearer to the Northern than the Southern 
extremity of the valley, with a little line of hills 
in the background, and the famous Iron Mountain, 
called El Cerro del Mércad6, at a little distance 
from the gates. I arrived in sight of the town at 
half-past four o’clock, and should have reached it 
at five, by continuing at the same pace; but I was 
met two leagues from the gates by the Governor 
of the State, Don Santiago Vaca y Ortiz, and the 
military commandant, Don Joaquin Ayestaran, to 
both of whom I had been furnished with letters of 
introduction by General Victoria, and in their coach 
we proceeded slowly, and did not reach the Gover- 
nor’s house till dusk. 

Of the hospitality and kindness of this gentleman, 
whose guest I became for two days, I cannot easily 
say enough. Gratified by my curiosity respecting 
the North, of which he is a native, he gave me every 
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assistance in acquiring information, and introduced 
me, during my stay, at his own table, to almost every 
person at all calculated to afford it. 

Durango may be considered as the first place in 
the Mexican territories in which the importance of 
this most valuable portion of the Republic is duly 
appreciated. ‘T’o the inhabitants of the Southern 


and Central Provinces, every thing north of Zaca- 


tecas is a terra incognita; and the traveller is sur- 
prised, after passing this Ultima Thule of civilization, 
(well deserving the appellation in as far as its own 
merits are concerned,) to find an improvement in the 
manners and character of the inhabitants, for which, 
from the prejudices of their countrymen, he is per- 
fectly unprepared. Durango, where this change first 
becomes visible, may be regarded as the key to the 
whole of the North, which is peopled by the descend- 
ants of a race of settlers from the most industrious 
provinces of Spain, (Biscay, Navarre, and Catalonia,) 
who have preserved their blood uncontaminated by 
any cross with the aborigines; and who, with this 
purity of descent, (of which they are justly proud,) 
retain most of the primitive habits and feelings of 
their forefathers. They have much of the loyalty 
and generous frankness for which the old Spanish 
character was formerly celebrated; great natural 
politeness, and considerable activity both of mind and 
body, with a spirit of enterprise, which, now that the 
bonds are removed by which it has hitherto. been 


confined, will, in a very few years, give to the North 
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of Mexico a great and preponderating influence. 
These characteristics extend, with some local modi- 
fications, to the inhabitants of the whole country for- 
merly denominated the Western Internal Provinces 
(Provincias Internas Occidentales), which now com- 
prise the States of Durango, Chihuahua, and Sonora 
and Cinaloa (forming one State), with the “ Terri- 
tories” of New Mexico and Californias. In all of 
these the white population predominates, and the 
Indians, where any remain (as in Sonora), continue 
unmixed with their conquerors, residing in towns 
and villages of their own (as the Mayo tribes), or 
hovering (like the Apaches and other barbarous na- 
tions) around the settled lands, seeking a precarious 
livelihood by the chace. 

South of Chihuahtta few of the aborigines are to 
be found, except in the Bdlson de Mapimi, which 
communicates with the Indian hunting-lands in Co- 
hahtila and Texas, tenanted by the Comanchés, and 


other Indios Bravos,* who occupy the whole of the 


unsettled country between the Rio Bravo del Norte 
and the frontiers of the United States. In Durango 
there is hardly a single individual of the copper- 
coloured race. At the time of the Conquest they all 
retired North upon the advance of the whites; and 
although some tribes of more settled habits remained 
in Sonora and Cinaloa, the great mass of the Indian 


* All the tribes which held no communication with the mis- 
sionaries on the frontier, but maintained an independent exist- 
ence, were thus designated. 
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population took refuge in the vicinity of the river 
Gila, where it still retains possession of a country, 
which, during three centuries, has remained almost 
entirely unexplored. Of the lands formerly tenanted 
by them, distinguished both by their mineral riches, 
and by the rapidly increasing trade with China and 
the East Indies, of which the ports of Mazatlan and 
Guaymas are the seat, I shall endeavour to give some 
description under their new territorial division, refer- 
ring my readers for many highly interesting details 
to a journal with which I have been furnished by a 
gentleman who has very recently returned from the 
North of Mexico, and who is almost the only fo- 
reigner, with the exception of Lieutenant Hardy, 
who has hitherto visited the interior of Upper So- 
nora, or at least resided a sufficient time there to 
acquire a knowledge of the resources and _peculi- 
arities of the country. 

I shall commence with Durango, the most south- 
ern of the Internal Provinces, and the only one to 
which my own observations extended, much as I 
should have rejoiced to give them a wider range. 

The capital of the State of Durango, is situated 
sixty-five leagues to the north-west of Zacatecas. The 
population of the town is 22,000; that of the State 
175,000. Both the city of Victoria and most of the 
other towns of Durango, (Tamasiila, SYanori, Mapi- 
mi, San Dimas, Canelas, Cuencame, &c.) take their 
origin from the mines. Before the discovery of 
those of Guarisiméy, Victoria was a mere village 
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(Pueblo Ranchero), which, as late as 1783, contained 
only 8,000 inhabitants. The great streets, the 
Plaza Mayor, the theatre, and all the principal pub- 
lic edifices, were built by Zambrano, who is supposed 
to have drawn from his mines at San Dimas and 
Guarisaméy, upwards of thirty millions of dollars. 

The towns of Villa del Nombre de Dios, San 
Juan del Rio, and Cinco Senores de Nazas, are 
almost the only cities in the State unconnected with 
mines. The two first are supported by an extensive 
trade in vino Mescal, (a sort of brandy, distilled 
from the Maguey, or American aloe;) the last, by 
the large cotton plantations, upon the banks of the 
river Nazas, from which the manufacturers of Sal- 
tillo, San Luis, and Zacatecas, draw their supplies. 
_ The cotton, according to the slovenly practice of the 
country, is not picked and cleaned upon the spot, 
but is brought, when gathered, to Durango, where it 
is separated from the seeds. It sells there, however, 
notwithstanding this addition to the freight, for one 
dollar the arroba, of 25lbs. 


Durango has no manufactures. Its riches consist 


entirely in mines and agricultural produce, which 


last is so considerable, that the lands already brought 
into cultivation are supposed to be sufficient for the 
support of a population five times as large as that of 
the State now is. The Haciendas, however, are, at 
present, upon too extensive a scale to be well ma- 
naged; an evil, for which the Congress, by abolishing 
entails, hopes to provide a remedy. 
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Most of the estates of Durango are devoted to 
breeding horned cattle, mules, and sheep, of which 
last 150,000 are sent every year to the Mexican 


market. ‘The Hacienda de la Sarca alone possesses ~ 


a stock of 200,000 sheep, and 40,000—mules’ and 
horses. That of Ramos, (which consists of Sur hun- 
dred sitios,) has 80,000 sheep; that of Guatimdape 
40,000 oxen and cows. The valley of Péands, again, 
(about fifteen leagues East of the Sapital,) contains 
nothing but corn-lands. It is watered by a river 
which runs through the centre of the valley, and on 
the banks of this river are nine Haciendas de tgigo, 
(corn estates,) in immediate succession, which supply 
the capital with flour, of the very best quality, at 
from six to eight dollars the fanega. 

The natural advantages of Durango are not yet 


fully turned to account. Sugar might be cultivated ° 


to any extent in the valleys of the Sierra Madre, 
where water abounds, and climate might almost be 
selected at pleasure; but it is, at present, brought 
from the valley of Cuernavaca, at a distance of 250 
leagues. It sells, of course, at an enormous price, 
five dollars per arroba, and, in a moment of scarcity, 
often rises to ten. 

Indigo and coffee might likewise be reckoned 
amongst the natural productions of the soil. They 
are found wild in the barrancas of the Sierra Madre; 
but no attention is paid to them. 

Iron abounds within a quarter of a league of the 
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gates of Durango. The Cerro del Mercado is en- 
tirely composed of iron ores, of two distinct qualities, 
(crystallized and magnetic,) but almost equally rich, 
as they both contain from: sixty to seventy-five per 
ores is attended With considerable difficulty. It is 
not ainderstood in the United States, in England, or 
Sikes, where orgs of from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. are those in common use; and an iron-foun- 
dery lately set up by two natives of Biscay, (Messrs. 
Urqitiaga and Ar&chévala,) upon the banks of the 
river, twenty leagues from Durango, has failed from 
the want of a knowledge of the proper mode of 
,treating the ores. The adventurers are likewise 
‘cramped in their operations by the smallness of their 
‘capital. A Hacienda has been built in a situation 
where there is both water for machinery, and an 
abundant supply of timber and charcoal; but as the 
proprietors do not possess the means of constructing 
a road for carts, (although, from the nature of the 
ground, it might be accomplished with a very incon- 
siderable outlay,) the conveyance of the ores on 
mules to the reduction works materially diminishes 
the profits of the speculation. With regard to the 
difficulty of working them, it might undoubtedly be 
overcome, as, from the affinity of the iron of El Mer- 
cado to that of Danemora, Swedish forgemen would 
understand the nature of the process at once. 

The Constitution of Durango is framed in a very. 


cent. of pure ay The operation of smelting these 
d 
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liberal spirit. The religious Article,* although it 
declares the Roman Catholic religion to be that of 
the State, does not exclude the public or private 
exercise of any other ; and there is reason to believe, 
that it was purposely worded in this manner, in 
order to facilitate the introduction of a more tolerant 
system, as soon as the general laws of the Federa- 
tion should allow of it. 

By Article X. great facilities are promised to 
strangers, who wish to be naturalized in the State. 

Article XIII. abolishes entails, and titles of no- 
bility. 

Article XVI. prohibits slavery, and declares free, 
whatever slaves were found in the State, at the period 
of the publication of the Constitution. 

The Congress consists of two Chambers, contain- 
ing eleven deputies, and seven senators. Their sala- 
ries are small, and confined to the actual duration of 
the sessions. The whole expences of the State do 
not exceed 100,000 dollars per annum. 

The Legislature has passed many good and use- 
ful laws, and has seconded by its influence the exer- 


tions of the Gevernor, whe appears to have displayed 


the most laudable activity in every branch of the 
administration. He has established, principally at 
his own expence, a printing-press, (never before seen 
in Durango,) the Mint, the Casa del Apartado, 

* Article XI. “ The Religion of the State is, and shall ever 


be, the Roman Catholic, which is that adopted by the Federa- 
tion.” 
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(in which the process of separating the gold from 
the silver, in bars containing both, is carried on,) 
a glass manufactory, a tannery, and the Fabrica de 
Tabaccos; from all of which the State is beginning 
to derive great advantages. The police of the town, 
formerly much neglected, was, in 1826, extremely 
well organized, and robberies almost unknown; in 
consequence of a law passed at the suggestion of 
the Governor, by which the tribunals were directed 
to conclude the legal proceedings, in every case of 
robbery, within the term of three days. 

The revenues of Durango are the same as those 
of the other States. The contingent amounts to 
75,000 dollars, the whole of which had been punc- 
tually paid up to January 1827. 

The produce of the Alcavalas, under the Spanish 
government, (when twelve, instead of six per cent. 
was exacted,) seldom exceeded 22,000 dollars ; but 
under the new system, it has risen to 80,000, in 
consequence of the judicious improvements intro- 
duced. 

Tobacco produced, in the year 1826, only 25,000 
dollars, but both in this, and in the other branches 
of the revenue, a rapid improvement was expected. 

Trade was increasing, and the advantages of the 
present institutions, in this respect, were beginning 
to be duly appreciated ; a large proportion of the 
supplies required for the consumption of the State 
being drawn from Cosala and Mazatlan, while the 
remainder was transmitted from San Luis Potosi, or 

202 
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Mexico, according to the price borne by European 
manufactures in those two great depots. 

The territory of Durango is divided into ten 
“ Partidos,” or districts,* the names and situations 
of which are given in the map with as much accu- 


racy as the total want of statistical data will admit 


eneral survey, or map of 


of. There is as yet no g 
the State, in existence: and as the gentleman whom 
I recommended to the Governor for the purpose, on 
my return to Mexico, and to whom very liberal 
terms were offered by the Legislature. was prevented 
by family circumstances from accepting the engage- 
ment, but little has yet been done towards correct- 
ing the errors, with which all the returns hitherto 
published abound. 

The State is well supplied with all the necessaries 
of life. Maize seldom rises above twelve reals the 
fanega, and is often as low as seven. Flour varies 
from ten to twelve and fourteen dollars the carga. 
Fruits and vegetables of all kinds abound, particu- 
larly peaches and potatoes, for both of which Du- 
rango enjoys a sort of celebrity. Mules are bought 
in “ Partida,” (wholesale,) at eighteen dollars each. 
Horses at eight and nine dollars. A fat ox or cow 
is sold for twelve dollars; and sheep may be pur- 
chased for one dollar, at the season when the great 


flocks from New Mexico come down, on their way 


* ]. Durango. 2. Nombre de Dios. 3. San Juan del Rio. 
4. Cinco Senores de Nazas. 5. Cuencame. 6. El Oro. 7. 


Indee. 8%. Papasquiaro. 9. Tamasula. 10. Guarisamey. 
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towards the central provinces. In the vicinity of 
the capital, all the materials for building abound ; 
lime and stone may be procured at a very little dis- 
tance from the gates; the flint used in the glass 
manufactory is found at the foot of the Cerro del 
Mercado; and the best lead from Cuéncamé and 
Mapimi only costs four dollars the quintal. Copper 


for alloy is brought from Chihuahtia, and sells for 
twenty-four dollars the hundred weight; and the 
iron of the Cerro del Mercado, when worked up, as 
it has frequently been, upon a small scale, into 
mining tools, is said to be so hard as not to require 


the usual process of tipping it with steel. 

These advantages will be duly appreciated when 
Durango becomes, as it will do in a few years, the 
scene of operations for some great foreign or native 
association of capitalists, by whose labours the re- 
sources of the country will first’ be fully developed. 

The State is rich in mineral deposits, none of 
which, excepting Guarisaméy, and San Dimas, have 
been at all extensively worked. There is hardly a 
single mine exceeding 100 varas in depth; for, in 
general, the use of even the simplest machinery was 
unknown in the North; and a malacate, primitive as 
the invention is, would have excited almost as much 
astonishment as a steam-engine itself. The mines 
were worked as long as the water could be raised 
without inconvenience by two or three “ Tenateros,” 
(carriers,) with leathern buckets; and abandoned 


when the discharge of this duty became too labo- 
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rious. Most of the principal districts may con- 
sequently be regarded as virgin ground, and there 
are few in which the old shafts might not be again 
brought into activity with a comparatively small out- 
lay. Nothing can exceed the anxiety felt, and ex- 
pressed, by the Governor, and the members of the 
Legislature, as well as by all the principal inha- 
bitants, that this experiment should be tried; and 
were it to be attempted by a Foreign Company of 
respectability, it would be sure of receiving the 
warmest support. In such an event, the iron-mines 
should not be neglected. If properly managed, they 
alone would be sufficient to ensure the prosperity of 
the association; for there is no article for which 
the demand is greater than iron, and none the 
supply of which from Europe is attended with such 
manifold disadvantages. Durango might, in two 
years, be rendered the depot of iron for Sombrerete, 
Zacatecas, Catorce, Batopilas, and all the Mining 
Districts South of Chihuahtia; nor would the success 
of the iron-mines already taken up by the Companies 
at the Encarnacion interfere with this prospect, 
as their market wouid be confined to the Centrai 
mining States, beyond which, from the difficulties 
of communication, their operations could hardly be 
extended. 

Durango contains a mint ; and the coinage is con- 
siderable, although the machinery is of the very 
worst kind, being the same that was erected at the 
commencement of the Revolution. In the Casa del 
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Apartado, the separation of the two metals is effected 
by the use of nitric acid, and not by sulphuric acid, 
as in the new establishment formed in Mexico by 
Mr. Alaman. It is from the mines of Guarisdméy 


that the ores most celebrated for their ley de oro 
proceed. The proportion of gold is sometimes so 
large, that a very small “ tejo,” or cake of silver, 
which I saw at the Assay Office of the mint, was 
valued at 2,800 dollars. In the other mining dis- 
tricts of Durango, to the Eastward of the Sierra 
Madre, there is less gold; and in the lead ores of 
Mapimi and Cuéncdmé none. About Tamasila 
gold is found pure; and it abounds in the whole 
Western declivity of the Cordillera, where native 
gold, or gold intermixed in very large proportions 
with the silver, are the characteristics of most of the 
principal veins. 

A large proportion of the territory of Durango is 
situated upon the Table-land, and the capital, though 
surrounded in most maps by mountains, lies in the 
midst of a vast plain, which, to the North-east, ex- 
tends, with few interruptions, as far as Chihuahua, 
and Santa Fé of New Mexico, from whence again 
there is a farther communication for wheel-carriages 
to the great rivers in the valley of the Missisippi, 
and through them, with the Atlantic, by the Eastern 
Anglo-American States. 

To the West, (both North and South,) the Sierra 
Madre extends, forming a barrier upon the Pacific 
side; and the hot low lands of Cinaloa occupy the 
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space between the foot of the mountains and the 
ocean. To the North of Cinal6a Sondra commences, 
and embraces the whole space from the shores of 
the Gulf of California to the confines of Durango 
and Chihuahua, upon the Table-land, (between 
twenty-seven and thirty-four of North latitude,) com- 
prehending in this vast extent of country almost 
every possible modification of climate, the heat being 
varied in proportion as the platforms are more or 
less raised above the level of the sea. A much less 
degree of elevation is however required in these 
Northern latitudes to produce that temperate climate, 
which is found to be most conducive to the fertility 
of the soil, and the comforts of the inhabitants; and 
a rise of a few hundred feet is sufficient to give 
to Arispe, and the districts in its vicinity, the tem- 
perature, which the towns within the Tropics only 
enjoy at a height of: from four to seven thousand 
feet. 

The principal mining districts of Durango are 
those of Gavilanés, Guaristméy, and Sdn Dimas, 
Tamasula, Canélas, and Sianori; (all of which are 
situated towards the Western boundary of the State, 
upon the descent from the Sierra Madre to the 


Coast;) with Guandsévi, Indv, El] Oro, Cuencamé, 
and Mapiimi, to the Eastward of the Sierra Madre, 
and differing from those first mentioned, not less in 
the quality of their ores, (which are poor, but ex- 
tremely abundant, and intermixed with lead,) than 


in their elevation above the level of the sea. 
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Gavilanés, Guarisiméy, and San Dimas, lie nearly 
in the same parallel with the city of Victoria, but 
about five days’ journey to the Westward, three of 
which are upon the Table-land, while during the 
remaining two the traveller toils on amidst the 
fastnesses of the Sierra Madre. ‘The deep and nar- 
row ravines in which Guarisamey is situated, are 
Tierra Caliente, while the mountains that shut them 
in attain the highest elevation of the Sierra Madre, 
which Mr. Glennie estimates at 9,000 feet. Gédvi- 
lanés, on the contrary, stands upon a projecting plat- 
form, on tbe side of one of the mountains, not very 
far from the summit, and, when seen from a dis- 
tance, appears more adapted for the abode of eagles, 
than for that of men. In this last district, the mines 
are all opened upon one lode, which in dimensions 
may almost vie with the Veta Madre of Guanajuato. 
It was discovered by its very elevated crest, which 
attracted the attention of the “ Rumbeadores,” (per- 
sons who search for metallic lodes,) and was found 
to produce very rich ores from the surface to the 
depth of sixty varas, where a kind of black ore 
was discovered which resisted all attempts to re- 
duce it to advantage. By smelting, it yielded little 
or nothing, and by amalgamation, although the 
quantity of silver produced was very considerable, 
the loss of quicksilver was so great as to leave no 
profit. On the other hand, the vein, which at the 


surface was only one vara in width, increased gra- 


dually until, at the depth of seventy varas, it was 
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ten, and in some places more than fifteen varas 
wide. An adit was driven, with an intention of 
piercing the lode one hundred varas below the old 
workings ; but from some miscalculation in the mea- 
surements, it did not reach the point where it would 
have cut the vein, and was given up by the pro- 
prietors in despair. Since that time Gavilanes has 
been upon the decline, and, in 1826, the district only 
contained one mine in activity, although abounding 
in metalliferous veins. 

Guarisaméy, the head of the surrounding districts, 
owes its discovery to the lode of Técolota, which 
crosses the high road from Durango to the Coast, 
by Coésala. The abundance and richness of its ores 
soon brought settlers into the vicinity of the mines: 
the neighbouring mountains were explored, and the 


veins of Arana, Cinco Senores, Bolands, Piramidé, 


Candélaria, Dolorés, and Tapia, discovered, with 
numberless others, which have not yet been worked; 
the miners of Guarisamey having never attacked a 
vein that did not leave a clear profit from the very 
surface of the earth. 

Almost all the lodes mentioned above were de- 
nounced by Zambrano; and all produced bonanzas, 
some of which were very considerable. The mine 
of Arana was remarkable for containing, between 
two small stripes of rich ore, a cavity filled (like the 
bovedas of the mine of Zavala, at Catorce) with a rich 
metalliferous dust, composed almost entirely of gold 
and silver. It was likewise distinguished by many 
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of those rich spots commonly called ‘‘ Clavos,” which 
although of small extent in a horizontal direction, 
were very constant in perpendicular depth. These 
*“*Clavos” were worked to the depth of one hundred 
and eighty varas, though the mine had no shaft ; 
and during the whole of this space, the most ordinary 
ores yielded from ten to fifteen marcs to the monton 
of fifteen quintals, while the richest are said to have 
produced from seventy to one hundred and five. 
The lode of Cinco Senores is five varas in width, 
and the quality of the ores fully equal to their abun- 
dance: the mine is three hundred varas in depth, 
which, even at Guarisdméy, is an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, few of the oldest mines exceeding one 
hundred, or one hundred and forty varas. Near the 
summit of the mountains that separate San Dimas 
from Guarisamey, lie the mines of Bolanos and 
Piramide, with others, all of inconsiderable depth. 
The bonanza of Bolainos, upon its first discovery, 
was celebrated, but the mine was abandoned in con- 
sequence of the failure of an adit commenced with 
great magnificence, but so badly conducted, that after 


wandering in various directions in search of the 


lode, at a very considerable expence, it came out 
again on the side, at a very little distance from the 
point where it had entered the mountain. 

On the North side of the same ridge lies the fa- 
mous mine of La Candelaria, from which a very 
large portion of Zambrano’s fortune proceeded. It 
is situated near the summit of the mountain, imme- 
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diately opposite to the mines of Cinco Sefores and 
Bolanos, there being about three hours of difficult 
ascent from Guarisamey to these mines, and nearly 
the same from San Dimas to the Candelaria. On 
the San Dimas side, the mountains are very preci- 
pitous, and thus the mine of Candelaria has been 
worked to the depth of nearly 600 varas, by adits 
driven one below the other upon the lode, the whole 
expence being defrayed by the value of the ores 
produced. The last, a most magnificent work, is 
driven nearly 500 varas into the mountain, with 
such amplitude that a stage-coach might pass through 
it into the very heart of the mine, which may be 
worked 600 varas lower by pursuing a similar plan. 

The rich ores of the lode have been found, from 
the surface to the present depth, in separate beds, 
perpendicular to the horizon, (commonly called 
“clavos a pique,”) and divided by intermediate 
masses of rock. ‘The beds of ore have been con- 
stant from the surface downwards, and in that part 
of the lode hitherto examined, (which comprises a 
horizontal distance of near 500 varas,) there are 
four deposits of ore,. with an equal number of inter- 
mediate “ cavallos,” or layers of rock. The lowest 
levels of the Candelaria are now 100 varas below 
the last adit, and the owners, who do not possess the 
means of either draining them by machinery, or of 
driving another adit, cannot work the mine as it 
requires, and yet have insisted upon such onerous 
terms, that they have hitherto deterred foreigners 
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from undertaking to assist them. Disappointed in 
their unreasonable expectations, they now, I believe, 
would be glad to repair their error by granting very 
favourable conditions to the adventurers ; but even 
in this case great caution would be requisite, as 
some claim upon the mines is still retained by Zam- 
brano’s family, and it would be necessary to take 
precautions against the possibility of a lawsuit before 
any attempt could be made to bring this most va- 
luable district again into activity. 

A little below Guarisdméy, and in the same ravine, 
is the district of San José Tayoltita, which contains 
the celebrated mine of Li Abra, one of the last 
worked by Zambrano. It was opened in bonanza, 
and continued so to the depth of 100 varas, where the 
progress of the works was impeded by water; and 
this was never drawn off, in consequence of the 
death of the proprietor, which took place at Durango. 
His nephew, at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, collected what money he could, by extracting 
the pillars of all the mines belonging to the house of 
Zambrano, and fled to the Peninsula with the produce. 
The mine now belongs to Don Antonio Alcalde, one 
of the executors of Zambrano, and would, if worked 
anew with the other mines of the district, with a 
little science and activity, probably yield immense 
profits. The whole should be undertaken, however, 
as one negotiation, as, in such insulated districts, 
to make roads, and organise supplies, for a small 
establishment, is a very unprofitable task. Of the 
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amount of the silver drawn from the Sierra Madre 


by Zambrano during the twenty-five years that he 
continued his labours, nothing certain is known ; but 
Mr. Glennie, from whose notes I have borrowed the 
whole of the details given above, states that he him- 
self saw in the books of the Custom-house of Du- 
rango, eleven millions of dollars registered as the 


sum paid by Zambrano as the King’s Fifth; and 
this fact was confirmed to me by the Governor, who 
examined the registers himself in order to ascertain 
it. It is likewise corroborated by the number of 
mines opened at Guarisiméy and the surrounding 
districts in an incredibly short space of time; by the 
peculiar richness of their ores; and by the immense 
weath of Zambrano, (diminished as his profits must 
have been by the expences of working,) of “which so 
many splendid monuments remain. Nor can one 
witness without regret the decline of a district capa- 
ble of communicating so beneficial an impulse to 
the country around; but which, with its treasures 
still unexplored, is now almost entirely abandoned. 
A little to the north of Guarisaméy, is the mineral 
called Bacis, which was not visited by Mr. Glennie, 
on account of the total destruction of the roads by 
the rains: the same cause prevented him from reach- 
ing Tamasuld, Canélaés, and Sianéri; all valuable 
districts ; the two last of which are situated on the 
extreme North-western boundary of the State of Du- 
rango. Bacis has been long given up, on account of 
the difficulty of draining the mines without machi- 
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nery ; but it is said that the lodes were extremely 


rich in native silver, and that, in the principal mine, 
solid masses of this metal had been actually cut out, 
when the progress of the works was stopped by the 
water. 

This may be one of those embellishments in which 
mining districts abound; but there is nothing im- 
probable in the supposition, the same thing having 
occurred in other parts of the Sierra Madre, as well 
as in the mine of Barranco at Bolanos; from which 
I possess a piece of silver, which, but for a small por- 
tion of the matrix attached to it, would, from its 
size and purity, be pronounced to have been already 
submitted to the action of fire. 

From Durango, Mr. Glennie, whose observations I 
must still take as my guide, proceeded to Chihuahta, 
respecting which State my stock of information is 
very limited. 

From the report transmitted to Congress by the 
Governor, in conformity to the 161st Article of the 
Federal Act, it appears that the population of the 
State, according to the census of 1821, amounted to 
112,694 souls, of which about one-third are pure 
Indians, inhabiting the dreary mountains of Tara- 
htimara, and half civilized by the missionaries who 
reside amongst them. 

The revenue of the State, in 1825, was 69,369 
dollars, and its expences, including the contingent, 
63,422 dollars. The inhabitants are thinly scat- 
tered over a vast tract of country occupied by great 
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breeding estates (Haciendas de cria), abounding in 
mules and horned cattle; but agriculture was in a 
very depressed state, and the proprietors were look- 
ing anxiously to the mines, from which alone they 
expected a market. Of the mining districts, that of 
Jesus Maria was alone in a flourishing state ; Santa 
Eulalia being entirely abandoned, and Batopilas and 
the Parral but little worked. Some account, how- 
ever, of these sources of past and future prosperity, 
may not be uninteresting. 

On entering the State of Chihuahua, the first dis- 
trict of any consideration is that of San José del 
Parral, situated upon the Eastern edge of the Sierra 
Madre, and near the Southern boundary of the State 
of Chihuahua, in a level country of easy access. ‘The 
mines lie amongst some undulating hills, thickly 
covered with pasture, and of inconsiderable elevation. 
The lodes are easily distinguished by their rocky 
crests, which rise above the smooth and rounded 
surface of the hills. The ores are very abundant, 
but poor, although from time to time some rich 
“ clavos” have been discovered. This disadvantage 
is compensated by the trifling expence at which they 
may be reduced, from the cheapness of the animals 
employed in the process, and the very abundant 
supply of grain in the surrounding country. The 
only article of high price is quicksilver. The salt 
and magistral are abundant, and cheap; but there 
is not a sufficient supply of water to move machinery 


during the whole year, and as the rains are very 
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variable, it cannot be depended upon, even for a 
certain number of months. The mines have been 
worked to a considerable extent, some of them being 
300 varas in depth, and they are almost all in so 
dilapidated a state, that a considerable capital would 
be required to put them into repair. The water in 
the old levels is abundant. Parral has a numerous 
population, but with the exception of two or three 
small mines of great promise, and which require an 
inconsiderable outlay, it is thought that capital might 
be invested with a greater prospect of success in 
other districts, where the ruins might be more easily 
repaired. 

On the Western declivity of the Sierra Madre, and 
in nearly the same parallel of latitude as the Parral, 
are the famous mines of Batdpilds. To enter into 
a minute description of this extraordinary district 
would exceed the limits of this work. I shall, there- 
fore, only subjoin a few remarks upon its situation 
and produce. Its distance from Parral is about 


eighty leagues, nearly due West, and it is situated 


in a very deep ravine, similar to that of Guarisaméy. 
The climate is warm, yet healthy. The metallic 
lodes, visible by their elevated crests, are almost in- 
numerable, and by far the greater number of them 
have never yet been examined. The principal mines 
are, El] Carmen, San Antonio, Pastrana, Arbitrios, 
Dolores, Candelaria, and Buen Suceso, with many 
others which it is not necessary to enumerate. The 
Carmen is the mine that produced the enormous 
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wealth of the Marquis of Bustamante, and from 
which a mass of solid silver was extracted weighing 
seventeen arrobas, or 425lbs. The ores of Pastrana 
were so rich, that the lode was worked by bars, 
with a point at one end and a chisel at the other, 
for cutting out the silver. The owner of Pastrana 
used to bring the ores from the mine with flags 
flying, and the mules adorned with cloths of all 
colours. ‘The same man received a reproof from the 
Bishop of Durango, when he visited Batopilas, for 
placing bars of silver from the door of his house to 
the sala, for the Bishop to walk upon. 

Buen Suceso was discovered by an Indian, who 
swam across the river after a great flood. On ar- 
riving at the other side, he found the crest of an 
immense lode laid bare by the force of the water. 
The greater part of this crest was pure and massive 
silver, and sparkling in the sun. The whole town 
of Batdpilas went to witness this extraordinary 
sight as soon as the river became fordable. The 
Indian extracted great wealth from his mine, but on 
arriving at the depth of three varas, the abundance 
of the water obliged him to abandon it, and no 
attempt has been since made to resume the working. 

In this district the silver is generally found pure, 
and unaccompanied by any extraneous substance. 
The reduction of the ores is consequently easy and 
simple. When the silver is not found in solid 
masses, which require to be cut with the chisel, it is 
generally finely sprinkled through the lode, and often 
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seems to nail together the particles of stone, through 
which it is disseminated. The lodes are of consi- 
derable width, but the masses of silver are only met 
with at intervals. 

In the mine of El Carmen, the Marquis of Busta- 
mante, after the first bonanza, drove thirty varas in 
depth without meeting with any thing to repay 
his labours ; but being fully persuaded that all lodes 
have their alternate points of good and bad, he conti- 
nued until, at the depth of forty varas, he met with 
the second bonanza. ‘There is very little water in 
the mines of Batopilas, excepting those situated near 
the bank of the river, and these the river itself might 
be made to drain. The population of the town was, 
at one time, very considerable, but it has decreased 
of late, whole families having gone to the new dis- 
coveries of Morélés and Jesus Maria; the first of 
which lies in the vicinity of Batopilas, and appears 
to possess all the characteristics by which the lodes 
of that district are distinguished. It was discovered 
in the spring of 1826, by two brothers (Indians,) by 
name Arauco, to one of whom a little maize for tor- 
tillas had been refused upon credit the night before: 
In two months they extracted from their mine 
270,000 dollars; yet in December 1826, they were 


still living ina wretched hovel close te the source of 


their wealth, bare-headed and bare-legged, with up- 

wards of 40,000/. sterling in silver locked up in their 

hut. I possess two large specimens of the ores: 

they are almost pure silver, and there is conse- 
2P2 
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quently no difficulty in reducing them by fire, how- 
ever rude or defective the process. But never was 
the utter worthlessness of the metal, as such, so 
clearly demonstrated, as it has been in the case of 
the Araucos, whose only pleasure consists in con- 
templating their hoards, and in occasionally throw- 
ing away a portion of their richest ores to be scram- 
bled for by their former companions, the workmen. 
Throughout the Sierra Madre, instances of this 
sort have occurred, for these wild and distant dis- 
tricts are visited only when the fame of their riches 
attracts adventurers from the towns. For some 
time, they have neither supplies of any kind, nor 
intercourse with the more civilized part of the 
country ; and when a few straggling pedlars first 
penetrate into these fastnesses, the avidity with 
which their wares are bought up, at the most un- 
heard-of prices, is quite astonishing. The brother 
of the Governor of Durango, a lawyer by profession, 
informed me that, at the commencement of. his 
career, he had been employed to visit the district of 
Refugio, which, like Morelos, was then recently dis- 
covered, in order to terminate some disputes between 
the proprietors of the different mines. He found 
the original discoverer, Pachéc6, surrounded by a 
swarm of harpies, to whom, not being able to con- 
vert his bars into dollars with sufficient rapidity, he 
had given checks (boletas) upon his mine for a cer- 
tain number of cargas of ore, for which they had 


consented to exchange their goods; and he assured 
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me that one of these men, who had received a boleta 
so worded as to entitle him to select his own ores, (a 
toda satisfaccion,) by waiting, and refusing all but 
the very richest stones until he had completed his 
five cargas, obtained nearly 8,000 dollars for an old 
cloak with a red velvet lining, with which Pacheco’s 
fancy had been much struck. 

The real amount of the bonanza of El Refugio 
was never correctly ascertained, but Don Francisco 
Miramontés, who acquired as “ Habilitator” three 
bars (or one-eighth) in Pacheco’s mines in the year 
1811, appears, by the registers of Durango, to have 
returned to that place in 1814 with 337,000 dollars. 
The mines, none of which exceed seventy varas in 
depth, having been worked only by an open cut, (a 
tajo abierto,) are now abandoned. 

To the North of El Parral, and about five leagues 
to the South-east of the city of Chihuahua, is the 
ancient mining district of Santa Eulalia. It has 
been long abandoned, and the mines are in a ruinous 
state. The ores were generally found in loose earth, 
fillmg immense caverns, (salones,) of which some are 
stated to be sufficiently large to contain the cathe- 
dral of Mexico. The correctness of this assertion 
may require confirmation ; but there can be little 
doubt of their magnitude, since the last bonanza ex- 
tracted from one of them continued for nine years, 
and one real being laid aside for each marc of silver 


produced, a fund was formed, out of which the 


cathedral of Chihuahua was built, and a fund. of 
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reserve formed, of 100,000 dollars. The ores of 
Santa Eulalia are generally mixed with a consi- 
derable quantity of Galena, which renders them fit 
for smelting. 

Upon the Western descent of the Sierra Madre, 
eighty leagues from Chihuahua, is the celebrated 
and recently-discovered district of Jesus Maria. 
This “ Mineral”* was denounced in the year 1822, 
but was at first very little worked, in consequence of 
the scarcity of provisions, population, and every other 
necessary for mining operations. It was, in fact, 
nearly abandoned again, on account of these difficul- 
ties, until a few men more persevering than the rest, 
after suffering great privations, succeeded in working 
two or three of the most promising lodes, to the 
depth of fifteen or twenty varas, where they began 
to extract such rich ores that the attention of the 
surrounding country was again called to this spot. 
A search being made among the neighbouring moun- 
tains, upwards of two hundred metallic lodes were 
registered in one year, within a circle of three leagues 


* « Mineral” is the term now used to express a Mining 
district, in lieu of “ Real,” which is thought to savour too much 
of Royal rights. In this, as well as in some other terms em- 
ployed in this work, I fear that I have sinned against the pre- 
vailing notions of the day ; for I have actually put into print 
“* Puente del Rey,” instead of ‘“‘ Puente Nacional,” and talked 
of Counts, Marquises, and other obsolete titles, in lieu of de- 
signating their proprietors by their present appellation of citi- 
zens, which has been bestowed upon them by the simplicity 
of Republican phraseology. 
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in diameter. The first inhabitants who flocked to 
this new district, were principally poor people, who 
became possessed of mines which they had not power 
to work; and on this account few have yet attained 
any considerable depth. The deepest, (Santa Ju- 
liana,) is not more than seventy varas, but it has 
produced ores so rich, that they have been carried 
to Chihtiahiia, (eighty leagues,) and to the Parral, 
(one hundred and thirty leagues,) to be reduced, 
there not being any reduction works on the spot 
when the bonanza commenced. Near the surface 
of the earth, all the lodes contain a considerable 
quantity of gold; this diminishes as the workings 
increase in depth, while the proportion of silver 


augments. The Mineral is situated in a deep ra- 


vine with very little level ground about it, the 
mountains rising on each side from the arroyo. In 
1826, the population was rapidly increasing, and 
there was no want of the necessaries of life, though 
every thing was still exceedingly dear. In the im- 
mediate neighbourhood are several mining districts 
of very great promise, some ancient, and some newly 
discovered. Such are Rosario, Nabosayguame, El 
Potrero, Quipore, El Pilar de la Cieniguita, El Pilar 
de Milpillas, Batopillilas, and Cajurichic. These 
form a circle, the centre of which is the Indian 
village of Moris, situated in an open valley capable 
of considerable cultivation. Jesus Maria is near the 
summit of the mountains, and is consequently cold 
in the winter, the surrounding ridges being occa- 
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sionally covered with snow. Moris is in a tempe- 
rate climate, almost bordering upon Tierra Caliente. 
Two leagues below Jesus Maria there is a small 
plain, well adapted for reduction works, and afford- 
ing pasturage for animals, but it is necessary to open 
a road to it down the ravine. 

The boundaries of Chihtiahtia to the East and 
North-east are the States of Cohahtila and Téxas, 
and the Territorio* of New Mexico, with the Rio 
Bravo del Norte as a line of demarcation. To the 
West (both North and South,) the vast State of 
Sonora and Cinaloa extends, occupying the whole 
space between twenty-two and a half and thirty- 
three and a half of North latitude, and forming the 
Eastern Coast of the Gulf of California up to the 
Cerro de Santa Clara, where the Indian lands South 
of the rivers Gila and Colorado commence. Beyond 
these again, the stripe, or belt of missions, composing 
New California, stretches as far as the Port of San 
Francisco, (in latitude 38,) and from thence, by Cape 
Mendocino, to the boundary line in 42°; while 
Old California occupies the Peninsula, forming the 
Western shore of the Gulf, which runs parallel with 
the Coast of Sonora, and terminates with Cape San 


Lucas and Cape Palmo, nearly oppgsite to Mazatlan. 


Of New California little or nothing is yet known. 
Old California has been crossed since 1821 by a few 


* Territorio, as has been already stated, means a district, or 
province, the population of which is not yet sufficiently consider- 


able to entitle it to rank as an independent State. 
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foreigners; but the first authentic account that the 
world will receive of this part of the Mexican domi- 
nions will probably proceed from Dr. Coulter, a gen- 
tleman of great science and activity, now in the 
service of the Real del Monte Company, who in- 
tends, upon the termination of his engagement with 
the Association, to proceed to the North, and to 
employ two years in exploring the frontier provinces 
of New Spain. General Victoria, whose protection 
I solicited for Dr. Coulter in this arduous under- 
taking, promised to give him every facility. Indeed 
the Mexican Government has a direct interest in his 


success, for it knows nothing at present of its pos- 


sessions to the North of Sonora, and has ample 
employment in the more Central Provinces for the 
few scientific natives, whose services it can command. 

General Wavel, whose projects of colonization 
in Texas, where he possesses a large grant of land, 
are already before the public, has had the goodness 
to furnish me with a very detailed account of that 
province, which will, I believe, be found to com- 
prise all that is at present known of the Eastern 


frontier North of the River Bravo.* The country 
appears to be rich in valuable produce, abounding 
in water, and possessing rivers of sufficient size to 
«sure to its inhabitants the benefits of internal 
navigation, which have produced so wonderful an 


effect, in the course of a few years, in the neighbour- 


* Vide Appendix, Letter B. 
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ing valley of the Missisippi. Unfortunately for 
Mexico, these advantages have been duly appreciated 
by her neighbours in the United States. Some hun- 
dreds of squatters, (the pioneers, as they are very 
appropriately termed, of civilization,) have crossed 
the frontier with their families, and occupied lands 
within the Mexican territory; while others have 
obtained grants from the congress of Saltillo, which 
they have engaged to colonize within a certain num- 
ber of years. By thus imprudently encouraging 
emigration upon too large a scale, the Mexican Go- 
vernment has retained but little authority over the 
new settlers, established in masses in various parts 
of Texas, who, being separated only by an imaginary 
boundary line from their countrymen upon the op- 


posite bank of the Sabina, naturally look to them 


for support in their difficulties, and not to a Govern- 
ment, the influence of which is hardly felt in such 
remote districts. 

In the event of a war, at any future period, be- 
tween the two republics, it is not difficult to foresee 
that Mexico, instead of gaining strength by this 
numerical addition to her population, will find in 
her new subjects very questionable allies. Their 
habits and feelings must be American, and not Mex- 
ican; for religion, language, and early associations, 
are all enlisted against a nominal adhesion to a go- 
vernment, from which they have little to expect, and 
less to apprehend. The ultimate incorporation of 
Texas with the Anglo-American States, may there- 
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fore be regarded as by no means an improbable event; 
unless the Mexican Government should succeed in 


checking the tide of emigration, and in interposing 


a mass of population of a different character, between 
two component parts, which must have a natural 
tendency to combine into one. 

A proposal to this effect was, I believe, made to 
the President in 1826, by John Dunn Hunter, whose 
history excited much interest in this country a few 
years ago. 

The correctness of the account contained in his 
book of his origin, and early adventures, is denied in 
the United States, and Hunter has been denounced, 
by their periodical publications, as an adventurer 
who imposed upon the credulity of the British pub- 
lic, by representing himself as the hero of a romance 
of his own creation. To me it appears that his 
crime has been the boldness with which he vindicated 
the rights of an injured, and persecuted race, to whom 
he devoted his life, and in whose service he was at 
last sacrificed. No one can have known him, for 
however short a time, without being convinced that, 
in whatever manner his connexion with the Indians 
may have originated, he was a real enthusiast in 
their cause. Upon every other subject his language 
was coarse, his appearance dull, and his manner 
totally devoid of energy and grace; but as soon as 
that chord was touched, his countenance lighted up 
at once, his expressions became forcible and _pic- 
turesque, and where words failed him, (as they some- 
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times did from his imperfect acquaintance with the 
English language,) the eye, and even the agitation 
of the man, bespoke the truth of the sentiment, which 
he was labouring to express. 

Hunter's object in visiting Mexico, (in as far as I 
could ascertain it,) was to induce the Government to 
assign a portion of the vacant lands in Cohahuila and 
Texas, to some numerous tribes of Indians, muster- 
ing in all nearly 20,000 warriors, who had been 
driven from their hunting-lands on the Missouri and 
the Missisippi, by the rapid spread of the population 
from the Anglo-American Eastern States. Retiring 
across the vast Prairies of Louisiana, and pursued, 
step by step, by that civilization, before which they 
fled, they entreated Mexico to grant them lands 
which they might call their own; and offered, if 
allowed to settle upon the Southern banks of the 
Colorado and Sabina, to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the Government, to embrace the Catholic 
religion, to devote themselves to agricultural labours, 
and to defend the frontier against all encroachments. 
This favourable opportunity of acquiring a valuable 
addition to the population of the country was lost by 
that dilatory spirit, which, both in Spain, and its de- 
pendencies, has been the source of so many evils. 
Hunter left Mexico without having received any 
positive answer to his demands; and it is said that, 
in order to clear himself from the imputation of bad 
faith before the great council held upon his return, 


he advised the Indians to cross the frontier, and to 
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occupy the lands, the cession of which they had soli- 
cited in vain. 

This proposal was approved of by some of the 
tribes, but rejected by others; and a very small body 
of Indians entered the Mexican territory with Hun- 
ter, who proceeded, in conjunction with a few Ame- 
rican settlers, to proclaim the independence of Texas, 
under the name of Freedonia. 

They were opposed by the Mexican Commandant 
of the Eastern Internal Provinces, (Don Anastasio 
Bustamante,) in conjunction with Colonel Austin, the 
chief of the flourishing establishment formed by the 
American settlers at the mouth of the river Brazos; 
and the Indians, on the appearance of so formidable a 
force, were glad to obtain terms by immediate sub- 
mission. It is not known whether Hunter was 
given up as a peace-offering to Bustamante, or killed 
in some skirmish; but his head certainly fell into 
the possession of the Mexican General, with that 
of Field, a white man, who, like Hunter, had passed 


his life amongst the Indians, and was regarded as 


one of their chiefs. 

As this event took place a very short time before 
my departure from Mexico, I was unable to acquire 
any information respecting it; nor am I aware of 
the changes, which Bustamante’s vigorous operations 
in Texas may have produced. It is to be hoped that 
what has already taken place there will serve as a 
warning, and that the Government will henceforward 


pay some attention to this valuable possession ; for, 
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without bearing any ill-will towards the United 
States, but entertaining, on the contrary, a very sin- 
cere admiration of their progress, I may be per- 
mitted, as an Englishman, to observe, that it cannot 
suit our interest to see their line of coast extended 
as far South as the Rio Bravo del Norte, which 
would bring them within three days sail of ‘Tampico 
and Veracruz, and give them the means of closing 
at pleasure all communication between New Spain 
and any European power, with which they might 
happen to be at variance themselves. 

I shall beg leave to refer my readers to the Ap- 
pendix for any farther information that may be de- 
sired respecting Texas; and return at once to the 
Western Coast, in order to close my account of the 
Northern frontier, with some details respecting S6- 
nora and Cinalod, which will not, I hope, be found 
devoid of interest. 

For these I am indebted almost exclusively to 
Colonel Bourne, whose extremely curious journal I 
annex at full length in the Appendix. (Letter C.) 
I have likewise made use of the information which 
he has been so obliging as to afford me in order to 
rectify in my map the numberless errors committed 
in all former publications respecting Sonora; and 
I hope that I may by this means be enabled to 
throw some light upon the real character of a coun- 
try, which, though little known in Europe, or even 
in Mexico, can hardly fail, in the course of a few 
years. to acquire great and permanent importance 
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Colonel Bourne entered Cinaloa, (to the South 
of Sonora, properly so called,) by its Southern boun- 
dary, the river Canas, or Bayona, (it is known by 
both names,) which separates the State of Sonora 
and Cinaloa from that of Guadalajara, or Jalisco. 
From thence he proceeded to Rosario, the first 
mining town of importance in the Southern part 
of the State, and the depot for the port of Mazatlan, 
from which it is distant twenty-five leagues. Rosa- 
rio contains a population of 6000 inhabitants; Ma- 
zatlan, though rising into importance as ‘a port, 
consists entirely of huts, composed of mats, hides, 
and palm-leaves, all the principal merchants con- 
nected with the East India trade having their resi- 
dences at Rosario, or at the Presidio of Mazatlan, 
(nine leagues inland,) where the climate and water 
are better than the immediate vicinity of the port. 

At Mazatlan, Colonel Bourne, whose object was 
to inspect the mining districts in the North of So- 
nora, (300 leagues from Rosario,) embarked for 
Guiaymas, in lieu of performing the journey by 
land, where he arrived after a tedious passage of 
fifteen days. The voyage does not usually exceed 
eight. 

Guaymas is situated in latitude 27.40 North, 
about the middle of the Gulf of California, and 


both Mr. Glennie and Colonel Bourne state it to 


be a magnificent harbour, capable of containing two 


hundred vessels, and sheltered from all winds by the 
lofty hills surrounding it, and by an island, which 
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leaves only a narrow outlet towards the gulf. 
The town did not exist before the Revolution. Ii 
now contains 3000 inhabitants, and 300 houses; 
some of which are in the modern style, and hand- 
somely built. In 1824, when there was no custom- 
house in Sonora, twenty-eight vessels were lying in 
the port of Guaymas at one time, whose cargoes 
were of course introduced duty free. 

The imports consist in Chinese, East Indian and 
Kuropean manufactures, brandy, paper, refined-sugar, 
cacao, coffee, and tea, &c. &c.; and the exports, in 
wheat, flour, beef, hides, furs, copper, silver, and 
gold. 

The heat in summer is very great, yet the town 
is healthy, and neither the Vomito, nor the Cholera 
Morbus are known: the most serious inconvenience 
experienced by the inhabitants is the want of water, 


which is brought from wells three miles inland. 


From Mazatlan to Guaymas the navigation is 
neither intricate nor dangerous: there is much shoal 
water upon the Sonora coast, but that of Old Cali- 
fornia is bold and lofty, with deep water close in 
shore; and the islands, of which there are several 
in the gulf, are all high land, and visible at a 
considerable distance. There is, therefore, reason 
to suppose that, when the population of Sonora 
increases, as I am convinced that it speedily must, 
Guaymas will become the principal commercial 
depot upon the Western Coast of New Spain ; 
being much superior as a port both to Mazatlan, 
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and San Blas, and easier of access than Acapulco, 
to vessels from Calcutta or China; which, from the 
prevalence of particular winds in the Pacific, seldom 
make the Mexican coast to the South of Guaymas:> 
and often steer as far North as Cape Mendocino or 
San Francisco. 

In the Gulf pearls are found in great abundance; 
they are mostly of a small size, and these are so 
common in Mexico that they are worn by the lowest 
orders in the streets. But California, likewise, pro- 
duces pearls of the very finest quality; nor do I 
know any part of the world where necklaces of 
greater beauty may be seen than in New Spain. 
The pearls of Madame de Regla, of her sister the 
Marquesa de Guadalupe, and of Madame Vélasco, 
are all remarkable for their size; and General Vic- 
toria is in possession of an oyster, recently sent to 
him from Sonora, which contains a single pearl not 
yet entirely detached from the shell, but perfect in 
all its parts, and larger, I think, than any pearl that 
I ever recollect having seen. 

In 1825, a company was formed for exploring the 
pearl-oyster beds in the Gulf of California, and two 
vessels were sent round Cape Horn, provided with 
diving-bells and all the supposed requisites for the 
fishery. The management of the enterprise was 
entrusted to Lieutenant Hardy, R.N., who, after a 
great deal of trouble, succeeded in making an equit- 
able arrangement with the Mexican Government 
as to the division of the profits ; and proceeded to 
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Guaymas to take the command of the expedition 
upon its arrival. Unfortunately, it was but too soon 
ascertained that the heat and the rocky bottom to- 
gether, prevented the diving-bell from acting at any 
thing like the depth to which the native miners were 
accustomed to descend. One damaged pearl was 
the result of the first cruize, which lasted six weeks; 
and after a second attempt, equally long and equally 
unsuccessful, the scheme was abandoned as utterly 
hopeless. No blame attaches to the gentleman en- 
trusted with the management in Mexico: the fault 
lay in the principle, which was not properly in- 
quired into here; and its failure may serve as an 
additional proof of the risk incurred by the appli- 
cation of new theories to the opposite hemisphere, 
where any miscalculation in the first instance must 
lead to disappointment, and may be attended with 
ruinous expence. 

When I left Mexico, Lieutenant Hardy had not 
returned from the North. He was said to be wan- 


dering amongst the savage tribes of the Pimeria 


Alta, with whom he had contrived to establish a 
friendly intercourse; and he wiil probably in this 
way acquire a knowledge of a country hitherto un- 
explored by any white. A taste for such investiga- 
tions has always been a remarkable feature in this 
gentleman’s character. A few years ago, being out 
of employment, he took a passage on board a mer- 
chant-vessel to the vicinity of the Tierra del Fuego, 
(near Cape Horn,) where he was landed amongst the 
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Patagonians, with whom he remained a year and a 
half, before the arrival of another vessel enabled him 
to bring himself into communication again with the 
civilized world. It is supposed, however, that he is 
not influenced in his present excursion by mere curi- 
osity, but by a wish to investigate the mimeral trea- 
sures of the Indian country, which are thought to be 
very great. 

From Guaymas, the road to the interior of So- 
nora lies through Pétic, a town of 8,000 inhabitants, 
situated in a plain near the confluence of the rivers 
Dolores and Sonora, thirty-six leagues from the 
Coast. The intervening country is level, and ap- 
parently destitute of water ; the rivers from the Cor- 
dillera losing themselves in the sands between Petic 
and the Gulf; yet it is covered with herds of 
cattle and deer, and inhabited at intervals by In- 
dians of the Seres tribe, of whose treacherous 
character Colonel Bourne’s Journal gives some cu- 
rious details. Pétic is the depdt for the trade of 
Upper Sonora with the Gulf. Its inhabitants, 
amongst whom there are a few foreigners, (three 


Englishmen, two Americans, and eight Biscayans,) 
are wealthy, and abundantly supplied with all the 


necessaries of life; the country around being remark- 
able for its fertility. 

Fourteen leagues to the Westward of Pétic is the 
town of San Miguel de Horcasitas, upon the river 
Dolores. To the North of this town, the first rami- 
fications of the Sierra Madre appear, abounding in 
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mines of silver, gold, and copper. A vein of the 
last is worked by Mr. Loisa, me f Petic, 
who raises the ore at an expence of four dollars the 
quintal, and sells it, when conveyed to Guaymas by 
his own mules, for fourteen dollars; at which price 
it is bought up for the China market, where the 
copper of Sonora bears a high price, in consequence 
of the large proportion of gold contained in it. 

From San Miguel to Urés, on the Southern bank 


of the river Sonora, the distance is twelve leagues. 


The plain to the South of this town is one of the 
most fertile districts in the State; but to the North, 
the road runs along the banks of the river Sonora, 


confined in its course by two of the precipitous 
ridges which branch out from the great Cordillera 
and intersect the level country at regular intervals. 
These ridges preserve generally the same direction, 
(from North to South,) and run parallel with each 
other towards the Pacific, separated by the rivers 
Dolores, Sonora, Opostirit, and Barispé, which fer- 
tilize the intervening spaces. In all these streams 
gold has been found, but in none so constantly as 
in the river Sonora, the mountains on either 
side being nearly perpendicular, and full of mineral 
veins. 

After passing through the canada above Ures, 
the town of Babiacdra is found upon a Table-land, a 
little elevated above the bed of the river; it extends 
twelve leagues in a Northerly direction, and contains 
the towns of Conche and Sonora, with a number of 
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Ranchos and Haciendas. Eighteen leagues to the 
Kastward, again, is the town of Opdsiird, situated 
upon the banks of a river of the same name, not 
laid down in any map, but which, after running over 
a great extent of country to the South-west, enters 
the river Yaqui a little above Onabas, in latitude 28. 

The vale of Oposiira is divided from that of Ba- 
biacora, or Sonora, by one of those parallel ridges 
which have been already described. It is about 
twenty-six leagues in length, and varies from one 
to four leagues in breadth. The population consists 
partly of whites, who have preserved the blood of 
their Biscayan ancestors in all its purity, and 
partly of Indians of the Opata tribe, who, in Upper 
Sonora, compose nearly two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants. They live in towns, and are completely 
civilized, being clothed after the manner of the 
whites, with whom they always unite against their 
barbarous countrymen, the Apachés; and such is 
the confidence reposed in them, that they are pro- 
vided with fire-arms by the Government, and formed 
into militia companies, under the command of their 
own chiefs. The smiths, carpenters, and other 
artisans of the State, as well as the working miners, 
are found amongst these Indians, who are thus most 
valuable members of the community. They like- 
wise furnish the Haciendas with a hardy race of 
labourers, many thousands of whom are distributed 
over the valleys of Babiicora, Sondra, and Opdsird, 
extending in a northerly direction towards Arispé, 
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(a town of 3,000 inhabitants, now the residence of 
the Commandant of the State,) and the mining dis- 
trict of Nacosari. 

The whole of this country is rich in every variety 
of agricultural produce, for besides wheat, maize, 
and barley, the sugar-cane grows in the valleys, with 
figs, pomegranates, peaches, grapes, and numberless 
other fruits; horned cattle, mules, and horses abound 
throughout the province, and may be purchased in 
any number, at about one-fifth of the price usually 
paid for them in other parts of the Republic; and to 
these advantages are added a most delightful cli- 
mate, and the facility of a communication by water 
with the port of Guaymas, from which the towns of 
Babiacora and Oposura are only distant between 
seventy and eighty leagues. 

Such a combination of favourable circumstances 
induced General Victoria, (himself a native of the 
North,) Don Pedro Escalante, (the Representative of 
the State of Sonora in the Senate,) and several other 
Mexicans connected with the Northern Provinces, 
to entertain the idea of bringing into activity, by the 
formation of a Company, some of the mining dis- 
tricts near Opdsiira and Arispe, formerly celebrated 
for their wealth, but abandoned during the great 
Apache war, in the latter half of the last century ; 
when the Indian tribes upon the frontier, irritated 
by the hostilities of the Spanish presidial troops, 
made so general an attack upon the Northern Pro- 
vinces, that all the isolated establishments were 
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broken up, and even the towns themselves preserved 
with difficulty. 

For this purpose an association was formed, of 
which Colonel Bourne is a member, and in its name 
a number of important mines were “denounced” in 
the vicinity of Oposura, which was selected, as a 
central spot, for the principal establishment. Of 
these districts a very detailed account is given in 
Colonel Bourne’s Journal. The most noted are 
Cerro Gordo, (South-east of Babiacora,) and the 
mines of Cobriza, San Antonio, and Dolores, (within 
a little distance of the same place; the mines of 
San Juan Bautista de Sonora, (situated upon a 
mountain eight leagues to the North-west of Opo- 
sura, which is crossed in different directions by four- 
teen veins, all distinctly pronounced,) and those of 
San Pedro Nacosari, and Churinibabi, (to the North 
and North-north-west of Oposura). 

In all these districts the depth of the mines is 
inconsiderable, their former riches acknowledged, 
and the causes by which their working was inter- 
rupted, known. The advances necessary in order 
to bring them into activity are small, for in fact 
it is more remittances of quicksilver and mining 
stores, (which must be sent round Cape Horn to 
Guaymas,) than money, that is requisite. No un- 
reasonable expectations are entertained by the Mexi- 
can proprietors, and no onerous conditions proposed : 
while their respectability and influence in the coun- 
try are the best possible guarantee to the adven- 
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turers that their operations will be conducted with 
good faith, and can meet with no interruption. 

The success of the enterprise appears to me un- 
questionable ; and regarding as I do the prosperity 
of the mines of Mexico, as intimately connected with 
that of our own trade and manufactures, I should 
think it a subject of just regret, if, after embarking 
so eagerly in speculations, of which nothing certain 
was known, capitalists should not be found to en- 
gage in one, the result of which can hardly be 
regarded as doubtful. 

I am aware that many of the statements contain- 
ed in this, and the preceding books, respecting the 
mineral riches of the North of New Spain, will be 
thought exaggerated. They are not so: they will 
be confirmed by every future report ; and, in a few 
years, the public, familiarised with facts, which are 
only questioned because they are new, will wonder 
at its present incredulity, and regret the loss of 
advantages which may not always be within its 
reach. 

I am willing to hope, however, that my present 
undertaking may have the effect of directing the 
attention of many of my countrymen to a field, 
the importance of which has been hitherto but 
little suspected. Many of the facts detailed in the 
preceding pages are known in Mexico only by per- 
sons immediately connected with the part of the 


country to which they relate, but by them they 


are unanimously confirmed. 
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It may be asked, how a territory, possessing such 
vast natural resources, can have been reduced to 
the state of comparative poverty in which it now 
lies? The cause is simple. The precious metals 
do not in themselves constitute wealth, and as long 
as all communication between Sonora and the rest 
of the world was prohibited, except through the 
medium of the Capital, (Mexico,) and the port of 
Veracruz, they could not even be employed as a 
means of obtaining the produce of Kuropean in- 
dustry, which they now command. The inhabi- 
tants, forbidden to avail themselves of the harbours 
upon their own shores, without quicksilver, (so 
essential in mining processes,) and without a mint, 
(the nearest was that of the Capital, 600 leagues 
from Arispe,) thought little of the mineral treasures 
by which they were surrounded, and devoted their 
whole attention to the cultivation of those, upon 
which their subsistence and comforts depended. 

Their Haciendas, their flocks and herds, horses 
and mules, constituted their only care; and no 
portion of Mexico is richer than Sonora in these: 
but even at the present day, in many of the larger 
towns, money is unknown: and sales are effected 
by barter, the produce of the Interior, (as silver 
bars, gold dust, hides, or flour,) being exchanged 
for the imports of Guaymas, and Mazatlan at Pétic, 
or Rosario, Alamés, and Cosiila. There is no mint, 
as yet, nearer than Durango or Guadalajara, and 


until an establishment of this nature be formed, the 
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circulating medium will of course continue very 
small: but the exports of the precious metals in 
bars and grains to Calcutta and Canton are very 
considerable; the intercourse with India and China 
being already more frequent than that with any 
of the Southern Provinces of the Republic. 

The inhabitants, who are frank and cheerful in 
their manners, industrious, brave, and hospitable in 
the highest degree, will soon learn to turn the advan- 
tages of their present position to account. From 
their former enemies the Apaches, and other savage 
tribes, North of Arispe, and the Presidio of Fonteras, 
(latitude 31,) they have no longer any thing to ap- 
prehend, for their enmity was always directed against 
the European Spaniards, who were obliged to avail 
themselves of the intervention and influence of the 
Creoles in order to obtain a cessation of hostilities. 

The Apaches are said to be an independent and 
high-minded race, averse to all the arts of civilized 
life, excellent horsemen, skilful in the use of the 
lance, and formidable marksmen with the bow and 
arrow. They do not possess fire-arms, and are for- 
tunately too distant from the frontiers of the United 
States to obtain a supply, (as the Comanches have 
done on the borders of Cohahuila and Texas,) from 
the lawless traders, who precede the advance of civi- 
lization across the wilderness. They require little 
beyond the undisturbed possession of their hunting- 


grounds, in which they were continually molested 


by the Spaniards ; and as the Creoles already possess 
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ten times as much ground as they can possibly re- 
quire, there is little reason to fear an interruption of 
the good understanding, which at present prevails. 

I shall close my observations upon Upper Sonora 
with one more remark. Although there is no part 
of the country in which there are so many Creole 
families of pure Spanish descent, or where old Spanish 
names so continually recur, (as Moreno, Rodriguez, 
Fernandez, Espinosa, &c. &c.) Sonora has proved it- 
self to be quite as decided as the Southern and Cen- 
tral Provinces, in the cause of Independence. A 
great number of the young men who joined the Insur- 
gent armies in 1810, were natives of the North, 
sons and nephews of the most respectable landed pro- 
prietors of the Internal Provinces; and General Vic- 
toria himself, whose real name is Fernandez, although 
he has been induced by the general wish of his coun- 
trymen to retain that which he adopted during the 
war, was, as I have already stated, a native of Ta- 
masula, where his family possessed considerable pro- 
perty. If there are particular spots, (as Alamos, or 
Rosario,) where other feelings with regard to Spain 
are thought to prevail, it is because they are in the 
hands of old Spaniards, who form, wherever they 
congregate together in any numbers, a little isolated 
knot, whose dislike to the present order of things is 
as evident, as it is innocuous. 

The road from Arispe to the Villa del Fuerte, the 
‘apital of Cinaloa, runs nearly due South about one 
hundred and twenty leagues. The principal towns 
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on the way are Onabis (on the Southern bank of 
the river Yagui,) and Los Aldimés, a celebrated 
mining district, situated between the rivers Mayo 
and E] Fuerte, in a barren plain, where supplies, 
even of the necessaries of life, are drawn from the 
valleys of Oposura and Sonora in the upper part of 
the State. 

The mines of Alamos lie nearly five leagues to the 
North of the town. They resemble those of Catorce 
in the character of the veins, which are mostly from 
six to eight varas in breadth, and produce ores vary- 
ing from fourteen to thirty marcs of silver to the 
monton. The principal mining proprietors are four 
brothers of the family of Almados, who are said to 
possess a capital of half a million of dollars each: 
but the merchants are numerous and wealthy, and 
the town itself, which took its origin from the mines, 
is built with considerable magnificence. It contains 
six thousand inhabitants, and from three to four 
thousand more are employed daily in the mines. 

To the North-east of Alamos, and nearly due 
West of Jesus Maria, upon the slope of the Sierra 
Madre, towards the Gulf, hes the “ Minerai’ of 
San José de Milatés, discovered in the year 1806, 
and registered as a “‘ Placer de Oro,” on account 
of the quantity of gold found in the small stream 
which descends from Mulatds to the river below. 
On investigating the ravine, from which this stream 


issued, three elevated crests were discovered, (one 


of them more than one hundred varas in height,) 
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intersected in all directions by small threads, or 
veins, of white earth, containing gold in so large a 
proportion that the ore of inferior quality was dis- 
posed of at twelve and fifteen dollars the arroba, 
while the richest sold for two hundred dollars. 

Two of the crests have been extensively worked, 
but the third is nearly virgin. All three may be 
explored to advantage by commencing at the sum- 
mit, and sinking through the crest to the level of 
the ground, as the veins of gold traverse every part 
of the rock. The gold of Mulatos is nearly pure, 
the lowest quality being twenty-three “ quilates,” 
while it sometimes rises to twenty-three quilates, 


three and a half grains.” 


Some idea may be formed 
of the abandoned state of the district from the facts 
related by Mr. Glennie, to whom I am indebted for 
the above account, and who says, that when he visit- 
ed Mulatos, he founda number of Indians suspended 
by ropes upon the side of the rocks, or crests de- 
scribed above, picking out the earth in which the 
gold is contained with wooden stakes, but without 
attempting an excavation of any kind. 

I much regret that Mr. Glennie’s continual ab- 
sences from Mexico should have prevented him from 
continuing the account of his visit to the Northern 
Mining Districts, of which I have made such fre- 
quent use in the preceding parts of this Section. He 
visited both Alamos and Césala, of which I shall have 


* 4 grains=1 quilate ; 24 quilates, pure gold. 
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occasion to speak subsequently ; and it would have 
been a satisfaction both to the public and to myself 
to corroborate statements, many of which may be 
thought to require confirmation, by the evidence of 
so intelligent and indefatigable an observer. I must, 
however, remark generally, that Mr. Glennie’s views, 
with regard to the riches of Sierra Madre, (which he 
terms one mine from Guarisamey to Jesus Maria, ) 
coincide entirely with those entertained by Colonel 
Bourne; and that the opinions of both are confirmed 
by all the Mexicans who have visited the Internal 
Provinces ; by the official documents, frequently al- 
luded to in the foregoing Books; and by the una- 
nimous evidence of a number of most respectable in- 
dividuals, whom I had an opportunity of consulting, 
myself, upon the subject at Durango and elsewhere. 
To the North and North-west of Alamos, between 
the rivers Yaqui and Mayo, there are vast plains in- 
habited by numerous tribes of Indians; who, like the 
Opatas of Babiacora, have become reconciled to the 
restraints of civilized life. The Yaqui tribe possesses 
a number of towns on the Southern bank of the 
river of that name, each surrounded by fields and 
gardens in the highest state of cultivation; and 
South of the river Mayo, the Mayos alone form a 
population of 60,000 souls. Their capital, Santa 
Cruz, contains 10,000 inhabitants. Both the Ya- 
quis and Mayos are docile and industrious, and sup- 
ply the mining districts and farms with labourers, 
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and the towns with artisans, many of whom are by 
no means unskilful in their respective trades. 

To the South of Alamos, in the direction of El 
Fuerte, there is little or no population; but the 
country is level, and the road practicable for car- 
riages : the distance is twenty-four leagues. 

El Fuerte was originally a military station, esta- 
blished by the Spaniards in their progress towards 
the North. Since the union of Sonora with Cina- 
loa, it has been selected as the residence of the Go- 
vernor of the State, the Congress, and the Supreme 
Tribunal of Justice ; and it now contains four thou- 
sand inhabitants. The situation is not particularly 
favourable ; as, notwithstanding the vicinity of the 
river, the country about the town is unproductive, 
and the heat in summer insupportable. The Z%erra 
Caliente of Cinaloa extends from El Fuerte, or ra- 
ther from Alamos, to the confines of Guadalajara ; it 
is one vast sandy plain, destitute of vegetation, ex- 
cept in the rainy season, or in spots where the vici- 
nity of the mountains, or the confluence of two large 
streams, ensure a constant supply of water. This is 
the case at Culiacan, the most ancient and populous 
town in Cinaloa, situated upon a river of the same 
name, eighty leagues South of El Fuerte. It con- 
tains eleven thousand inhabitants; and the country 
about it is well watered and highly productive. 

Cosdla, thirty-five leagues South of Culiacan, is 
the next town of any note on the road towards Ja- 
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lisc}. It derives its importance entirely from its 
mines, one of which, called Nuestra Senora de Guada- 
lupe, is very celebrated. It belongs to Don Francisco 
Iriarte, a relation of the President's, who refused an 
offer of one million of dollars, made in 1825, by an 
association of Foreigners, on condition that he should 
allow them to work his mine for a term of three 
years. Guadaliipé is free from water, and situated 
at a considerable elevation above the plain; it con- 
tains a vein of gold of considerable breadth, and its 
produce might be increased to ten times its present 
amount ; but the proprietor, a man of very peculiar 
habits, often refuses to work the mine for months 
together, and when compelled to employ labourers 
upon it, in order to prevent the loss of his title by 
exposing the mine to a denunciation from some 
other quarter, never allows more than four arrobas 
of gold (100lbs weight) to be raised in the week. 
The idea of a man possessed of boundless wealth, 
but refusing to make any use of the treasures within 
his reach, will seem incredible in Europe ;_ but Iriarte 
really does not know the value of money. With at 
least a million of dollars in gold and silver in his 
house, he lives in a habitation, the furniture of which 
is composed of buffaloe skins, with wooden tables, 
and chairs of so massive a construction that it re- 
quires two or three men to lift them from one part 
of the room to the other. His sons, whom he never 
permits to leave the town, are forced to attend to a 


little retail shop in Césala; and his daughter, who 
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is pretty, is suffered to grow up in uneducated 
idleness. His own habits are abstemious; and his 
religious notions extremely strict. He dislikes al- 
lusions to his wealth, and considers any enquiry 


respecting his mine almost as a personal offence. To 


all proposals for a cession of the right of working it, 


even for a limited time, he has constantly given the 
same answer, namely, that he does not want money, 
and that if he did, those who offer him the most 
liberal terms know best that he could take out of 
his mine double the amount of any thing that they 
could give, in less time than they would themselves 
require to raise the money. 

Under these circumstances but little is to be ex- 
pected from the mine of Guadalupe until the death 
of its eccentric proprietor; but if any faith can be 
reposed in the uniform opinions of those best ac- 
quainted with Cosala, its wealth is almost unparal- 
leled ; and the three sons of Iriarte must, at some 
future period, astonish the world by the immensity 
of their resources. 

Cosala and Opostra are almost the two only spots 
in Mexico, in which the inhabitants are afflicted 
with wens, a disease so common in the mountainous 
districts of Columbia that the possibility of discover- 
ing a remedy for it has frequently occupied the 
attention of the Legislature. In both places it is 
attributed to some peculiarity in the water, which 
descends from the Sierra Madre strongly impreg- 
nated with mineral substances. It is singular how- 
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ever that similar effects should not be produced by 
it in situations which differ apparently but little 
from those designated as the seats of the disorder, 
for instance in the valley of Sondra, nearly parallel 
with that of Opésiira, and in Ciliacan, which is 
almost on the same line with Cosala. Perhaps the 
effect diminishes as the distance from the Sierra 
increases ; for Cdsala is only five leagues from the 
foot of sé Cordillera, and may consequently be 
more immediately under the influence of the causes 
calculated to engender the disease. ‘This supposition 
is confirmed by the increased violence of the affec- 
tion at Santa Ana, a rancho, where the ascent towards 
the T'able-land commences, and where ail the in- 
habitants without exception are victims to this dis- 
gusting complaint. 

From Cosala to the Capital, or the Central States 
of the Republic, there are two routes; the one by 
Rosario, the river Canas, and Guadalajara, which is 
impassable during the rainy season, the other due- 
East from Cosala, across the Sierra Madre to Du- 
rango. By the first of these Colonel Bourne entered 
Cinaloa, and he quitted it by the second, the rains 
having commenced at Culiacan on the 24th of June, 
and cut off all communication by the coast in the 
course of a very few days. He describes the ascent 
to the Table-land as full of difficulties, and ex- 
tremely precipitous, but he nevertheless contrived to 
reach Durango in eight days by a road which crosses 


the mountains between Papdsqttiaro and Guarisdméy, 
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without passing through a single town, or Pueblo of 
any importance. 

I have. endeavoured to compress into this Section 
all the data now in my possession with respect to a 
part of Mexico, which, though least known, I am 
inclined to regard as the most interesting portion of 
the territories of the Republic. Its progress has 
been hitherto impeded by obstacles which no longer 
exist. Of its resources we possess only a very im- 
perfect idea; but, should the details given in the 
preceding pages have the effect of attracting the 
attention of capitalists, and scientific men, J am con- 
vinced that a field will be opened to European en- 
terprise superior in richness to any that the New 
World has yet presented. 

In stating this [ am far from wishing to encourage 
delusive hopes. Inquiry must precede speculation, 
or the errors will be repeated which have already 
proved so detrimental to the interests of the ad- 
venturers engaged in the mines of the Central States 
of New Spain. But the subject is of sufficient im- 
portance to merit attention ; and attention, should 
it lead to ulterior projects, would, I am inclined to 


believe, be sufficient to ensure success. 
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SECTION V. 


RETURN FROM DURANGO TO SOMBRERETE.— 
ZACATECAS.—MINES OF VETA GRANDE, AND 
OF THE UNITED COMPANY.—ROAD THROUGH 
THE STATES OF GUADALAJARA AND VALLA- 
DOLID, BY OZUMATLAN AND TLALPUJAHUA 
TO THE CAPITAL. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF STATES 
OF MEXICO, VERACRUZ, OAXACA, YUCATAN, 
AND TABASCO. 


I LEFT Durango on the 19th of December, highly 
gratified by the kind reception which I had expe- 
rienced there from a number of most respectable 
Creole families, to whom I was introduced during 
my short visit. Amongst these were two sisters of 
General Victoria, very lively, and most enthusiastic 
politicians, a talent for which in Durango there was 
unfortunately much scope. The town was divided 
into two parties, Liberales, and Serviles; the first, 
the friends and supporters of the Governor, eager in 
the promotion of every useful reform ; and the latter 
arrayed in battle under the banners of the Cathedral 
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Chapter, as the opponents of all innovation, particu- 
larly in matters connected with the Church. The 
struggle commenced by an attempt on the part of 
the State Legislature, to compel the Canons to apply 
to the purposes for which they had been specially be- 
queathed, certain funds appropriated by the Chapter; 
sunk in the mass of Church property, denominated 
Obras pias. 

The Canons denied the right of interference on 
the part of the Civil Authorities, and for some time 
endangered the tranquillity of the State by the vio- 
lence of their opposition. The dispute was, how- 
ever, terminated amicably, a short time after my 
visit to Durango, the Chapter having consented to 
supply the money required by the Government as a 
loan, on condition that the proposed investigation 
should be dropped. 

It was the intention of the Governor to employ 
these funds in the execution of a project, by which 
the appearance of the valley of Durango would be 
entirely changed. The town is now supplied with 
water by one solitary fountain, the spring (Ojo de 
Agua) of Los Remedios; and this, though sufficient 
for ordinary purposes, affords the inhabitants the 
means of irrigating only a very small portion of 
ground laid out in gardens in the vicinity of the 
town. It has been ascertained however, that, by 
bringing a canal from the river to the North-west 
of the valley, a sufficient fall might be obtained to 
distribute water to the whole plain beyond the capi- 
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tal; and this project has become the favourite 
scheme of the Governor, whose mind seemed devoted 
to its accomplishment. Its utility cannot be dis- 
puted, as it would bring into cultivation a large 
tract of beautiful land; but the city of Victoria de- 
rives such abundant supplies from the surrounding 
districts, that I know not whether the real import- 
ance of the plan is equal to that which the sanguine 
disposition of Mr. Ortiz induces him to attach to it. 
was much struck with the difference between 
the manner in which society is organized in Du- 
rango and in the Southern States. ‘The women, in- 
stead of passing their days in languor and idleness, 
are employed, with bustling activity, in superintend- 
ing the details of the menage, and even take a very 
efficient part in that most important department, the 
kitchen. The consequence is, that there is no part 
of the Republic in which the advantages of cleanli- 
ness are so highly appreciated, or the little comforts 
of life so well understood. My room at the Go- 
vernor’s was delightful, and I have still a lively 
recollection of the excellence of the Café au lait, 
which his kind and amiable wife brought me each 
morning with her own hands. I was told: that this 
was general throughout the North, the Biscayan 
race and a system of good housewifery having spread 
together; and in Durango the general appearance 
of the women bespeaks more domestic habits. They 
are little seen in the streets, or at public places, 


and better educated at home. At a ball and con- 
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cert, which the Governor was good enough to give 
me the evening before my departure, I heard several 
very respectable amateur performers, particularly 
two sisters who played a duet together on the piano- 
forte with great facility of execution. But the 
queen of the evening was a young professional singer 
from Guarisiméy, (the Pasta of Durango,) whose 
talents were undergoing the necessary cultivation 
to qualify her for sustaining the part of Prima 
Donna at the opera of the town. Her vocal abili- 
ties had been discovered by a friend of the Gover- 
nor’s, who recommended her to his protection; and 
though I cannot in reason be expected to be as en- 
thusiastic in her praise as her “ Apasionados’ in 
Durango, I must confess that she had a most power- 
ful voice, which, when modified by a little tuition, 
might possibly be rendered agreeable. 

I reached Sdmbrérété without difficulty in ten 
hours; and after dining, and passing the night at 
Mr. Anitua’s, I resumed my journey South on the 
following morning in the same manner ; five relays 
of horses having been stationed for me on the road 
to Zacatecas—at the Rancho of Pancho Malo, Atoto- 
nilco, La Escondida, Rancho Grande, and Las Tor- 
tolas. At Fresnillo I expected to find my own 
horses, with which I intended to proceed direct to 
Zacatecas; but to my great surprise, I overtook 
Mrs. Ward and Mr. Martin there, the coach having 
been delayed a whole day at Atotonilco by a wheel 


giving way in passing a barranca a little to the 


oO 
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North of the Hacienda. It was hardly possible for 
such an accident to be more ill-timed, for there is 
not a room in the house with a whole door ; and yet, 
in addition to chance passengers, they are tenanted 
by myriads of habitual occupants, who resist most 
strenuously every encroachment upon their territory. 
Fortunately, the country about is rather pretty, for 
there is a stream below the house, with some trees, 
and a little cultivation: there are likewise some hot 
springs, very inviting as a bath, but usually occupied 
by a succession of Indian women, two or three of 
whom may be found at almost any hour of the day 
sitting up to their necks in water, and very much 
amused at the mauvaise honte of the strangers, who 
have any scruples about joining so sociable a party. 
I reached Fresnillo at three o'clock, having left 
Sombrerete at six. The distance is not less than 
seventy or seventy-five miles; but sterility is the 
decided characteristic of the whole intervening space. 
There are some extensive fields of maize, however, 
about San Juan de los Troges, (between Pancho 
Malo and Atotonilco,) and in the vicinity of Rancho 
Grande, where Mrs. Ward was magnificenily lodged 
in the Hacienda of the principal proprietor; but 
those who are fortunate enough to have it in their 


power to pass over this tract of country as expe- 
ditiously as I did, should not stay to examine its 
beauties in detail. Upon Mr. Martin its gloomy 
appearance had such an effect, that he often declared 
that he was indebted to “ Vivian Grey,” the first part 
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of which we received at Sombrerete, for banishing 
a fit of the spleen, which might otherwise have en- 
dangered his life. The rapidity of my progress 
prevented me from feeling this in the same degree ; 
and I was in such excellent condition for work, that 
after riding 150 miles from Durango in two  suc- 
cessive mornings,* I walked about Fresnillo all the 
afternoon, to make inquiries respecting the mines, 
none of which are now in activity. Some few were 
taken up in 1825 by the Mexican Company; but 
the contracts were so injudicious, and the terms so 
onerous, that they were abandoned, (not, I believe, 
without a considerable sacrifice,) as soon as public opi- 
nion with regard to mining speculations in England 
took an unfavourable turn. The town lies at the 
foot of an isolated hill, upon which the mines are 
situated ; platforms for the erection of Malacates, 
and extensive excavations, are now all that is left to 
denote their former importance. 


The road from Fresnillo to Zacatecas is excellent 


as far as Arroyo de en Media, (six leagues,) but the 


level country ceases at San Juan de la Calera, (two 


* Many people have thought Captain Head’s account of dis- 
tances exaggerated ; but in countries where it is the custom to 
ride post, one hundred miles a day is by no means an extraordinary 
performance. I have myself ridden from Madrid to Bayonne, 
(one hundred * Leguas del Rey,” or four hundred English miles,) 
in forty-seven hours ; and I once went from Seville to London, 
when sent, under very pressing circumstances, with despatches, 
by Lord Heytesbury, in eight days and a half, (partly on horse- 


back, and partly ina cabriolet,) and returned in nine. 
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leagues farther;) and from thence to Zac&técads a suc- 
cession of steep ascents and descents announces the 
vicinity of one of the minor branches of the Sierra 
Madre. The town itself is not visible until you 
arrive within half a league of the entrance, when 
you see it below you, following the direction of a 
deep barranca, (ravine,) of which the mountain called 
La Buffa, with a chapel situated upon its curiously- 
crested summit, forms one side. The streets are 
narrow, and from the want of a good police, defiled 
with the remains of the “ Matanzas,” frequent in 
Zacatecas, where a great quantity of tallow is made. 
They swarm, too, with tribes of dirty children, 
whose appearance, like that of their, squalid parents, 
is by no means prepossessing. But the distant view 
of the town is fine, from the number of churches 
and convents rising proudly above the other build- 
ings; there are several excellent houses too in the 
vicinity of the great Plaza, where we were lodged, 
and the market before our windows presented both 
a busy, and a curious scene. It was abundantly 
supplied with fish, particularly “ Bagre,” (a large 
Ticrra Caliente fish without scaies,) as well as with 
vegetables and fruits. The quantity of Chile dis- 
posed of was really prodigious ; waggons laden with 
it, drawn each by six oxen, were arriving hourly 
from Aguas Calientes, yet their contents rapidly 
disappeared, piles of Capsicum sufficient to excoriate 
the palates of half London vanishing in the course 


ofa few minutes. 
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We arrived at Zaicatécis on the 21st.of December, 
and employed ourselves till the 26th, in visiting the 
establishments of the two Companies, who have 
made this district the scene of a part of their opera- 
tions. 

These are the Bolanos and the United Mexican 
Associations, between which the principal mines of 
Zacatecas are very equally divided. 

As a mining district, Zacatecas differs materially 
from Guandajuatdé, for in lieu of one great mother 
vein, it contains three lodes nearly equal in import- 
ance, (those of La Québrdadilla, San Bérnabé, or 
Malanoché, and Veta Grande,) with a number of 
inferior Vetas and Vetillas, which may be considered 
as ramifications of the principal lodes. Upon these 
nearly 3000 pits or shafts have been opened: 
(mostly *‘ catas” of very inconsiderable depth.) The 
course of the veins is distinctly designated upon 
the surface, by the elevation of the crests, and may 
be traced even by the most unpractised eye. The 
works of the Companies, now that the mine of Que- 
bradilla has been abandoned, are confined entirely 
to the veins North of the town. Quebradilla, which 
lies to the South of Zacatecas, has yielded three 


ce } 


successive “ bonanzas,’ (each more remarkable for 
the immense quantity of ores produced than for 
their richness:) the first soon after the Conquest ; 
the second when worked by La Borde, (who, after 
Tlalpujahua and Tasco, came to make his last for- 
tune at Zacatecas;) and the third 


as recently as 
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1810, when a Company, formed for the purpose in 
Zacatecas, divided upon its dissolution, in 1817, 
the sum of 75,000 dollars upon each “barr.” But 
the mine was ruined in the course of their opera- 
tions, and though contracted for by the United Com- 
pany upon false representations, it was given up 
in 1825 by Mr. Alaman, who found, upon personal 
inspection, that the drainage could not be effected 
for a less sum than 400,000 dollars, while the ac- 
counts of the lower levels were too contradictory 
to afford any certa:nty that this large investment 
would be repaid. 

On entering the mountains North of Zacatecas, 
about a league from the town is found the first of 
the two great parallel veins by which they are tra- 
versed. Upon this are situated the mines of San 
Bernabé, Malanoche, Pérégrinad, and Rondanéra, the 
three last of which are considered as one “ nego- 
tiation.” 

San Bérnabé was the first mine denounced in 
Zacatecas. The vein was worked by the “ Con- 


p] 


quistadores,” @ tajo abierto, (by an open cut,) for 
the space of 800 varas; and the opinion then 
entertained’ of its productiveness is recorded by an 
old song still in the mouths of the lower classes at 
Zacatecas, and composed in commemoration of the 
marriage of its first proprietor Ibarra, with the 
daughter of the Viceroy Velasco.* The Company 

* So many curious fragments of Spanish history would be 
lost, were it not for the ‘“‘ Romances” in which they are re- 
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has every reason to think well of this enterprise, 
for the amount of ores raised weekly in 1826 was 
considerable, the drainage nearly concluded, and 
the appearance of the new levels, which were about 
to be cleared, highly promising. 

The shafts of Malanoche and La Rondanera lie 
about a mile and a half west of San Bernabe. The 
works extend over a space of nearly 800 varas, and 
the drainage was consequently proceeding very 
slowly ; (about two varas in the week.) But the 
value of the ores raised, from the very commence- 
ment of the undertaking, had proved sufficient to 
cover one-third of the expence; and the produce 
was expected to increase rapidly as new levels were 
rendered accessible. 

Not being a miner myself, I can only speak of 
the general mode in which the management of an 
enterprise of this nature is conducted, and of the 
feelings of the natives, (whom I always consulted,) 
respecting it. Nor must it be thought that, in this 
way, I could only view the favourable side of the 
question. There is so much rivality in mining 
matters in Mexico, that, by entering into commu- 
nication with persons unconnected with a_negotia- 
tion, I was sure to hear all the errors, (real or pre- 
sumed,) that had been committed, and those too 


corded, that I may be allowed to draw from the same source 
the only remaining record of Ibarra’s good fortune. The verses 
are.—‘‘ Si los metales de San Bernabé no tuvieron tan buena 
ley, no casaria Ibarra, con la hija del Virey.” 
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painted in the very strongest colours. It must be 
a satisfaction therefore to the shareholders of the 
United Company to know that their prospects at 
Zacatecas were rated very high, their contracts 
pronounced to be unexceptionable, and their mines 
excellent. All, however, added, that it was to be 
regretted that a second Anitua could not be found 
to undertake the management. The present Direc- 
tor, Don Joaquin Iparriguirri, is a skilful miner, but 
has lost much of his former activity by age; and, 
at the time of my visit, Mr. Schoolbred, who had 
been recently associated with him, was too new in 
office to give that impulse to the system, which it 
appeared to require. It was thought that, under 
Mr. Anitua, what had been done in a year and a 
half might have been accomplished in much less 
time. 

The little mine of Lorét6, (like Séch6 at Guana- 
juato, an entirely new undertaking,) borders upon 
that of Malanoche. It is situated upon a separate 
vein, and had, when I saw it, not only covered the 
advances made upon it by the Association, but began 
to yield a ciear profit. The ores improved as the 
workings increased in depth, and they must now 
have reached the level at which the neighbouring 
mine of La Barguena, (worked to a much greater 
extent than Loreto,) was found to be extremely pro- 
ductive. 


Besides the mines already enumerated, the United 
Company possesses that of San Acasio, situated 
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upon the Eastern extremity of the Veta Grande, 
the second lode of importance, North of Zacatecas, 
nearly a league and a half beyond that of San 
Bernabé. 

San Acasio belonged originally to La Borde, 
(whose operations chance always seemed to favour,) 
and yielded a bonanza famous in the annals of Mex- 
ican mining for its extraordinary duration. It lasted 
twenty-two years, (from 1765 to 1782,) and com- 
pletely re-established La Borde’s shattered fortunes, 
repaired by his success in the mine of Quebradilla, 
and restored to all their pristine splendour by this 
long series of successful enterprise. The mine is 
known to have been abandoned by his descendants 
when producing good ores in its ‘* planes,” or lowest 


levels ; and in many of the upper workings the quan- 


tity of “ Atierres” (heaps of poorer ores, not then 


thought to be worth raising,) is known to be so 
great, that an association was formed in 1823, by a 
number of native miners, to work the mine in the 
upper levels, merely in order to extract these atierres, 
the value of which is now better understood. The 
project was given up in consequence of the contract 
concluded by the owner with the United Company, 
whose operations embrace the whole mine. 

San Acasio has four Pertinencias, at three of 
which Malacates were erected for the drainage, and 
the extraction of ore. In December 1826, the mine 
was producing weekly about six hundred cargas of 


ore, (principally “ atierres”) averaging seven marcs 
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per monton of twenty quintals. An increase either 
in the quality, or the quantity, was required in order 
to cover the expences, which, in so extensive an un- 
dertaking, were of course considerable. It was cal- 
culated, however, that four hundred cargas more,* 
(making 1000 in all,) even of the same poor ores, 
would not only cover the “ Memorias,” but leave 
1,000 dollars profit weekly. The Miners of Zaca- 
tecas entertained little doubt with regard to the 
issue of the enterprise of the Company at San 
Acasio, for no mine in the district bears so high a 
character: but the time requisite in order to reap 
the full advantage of the investments madé is un- 
certain, from the vast extent of the works, which 
occupy a space of 800 varas upon the course of the 
vein. Mr. Alaman seemed to be of opinion in 1826, 
that nearly the whole of 1827 would be required to 


bring his operations to a conclusion, and some al- 


lowance must always be made for additional delays. 
In the course of the present year, however, the result 
must be known. 

The Company is in possession of two Haciendas 
-de beneficio ; that of San José, in the town of Za- 
catecas, with fourteen Arrastres, and Cinco Senores, 


* It must be recollected that profits depend upon two distinct 
causes, the great abundance of poor ores, yielding a given profit 
upon an immense mass of ‘‘ Montones,” or a less copious ex- 
traction of rich ores, raised by fewer hands, and “‘ reduced” with 
less labour. It is in the first that the great riches of Zacatecas 


and Guanajuato havé¢ principally consisted. 
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without the town; which formerly belonged to La 
Borde. In his time it contained sixty arrastres. 
Only twenty-six are now in repair, but the number 
will be augmented as the produce of the mines in- 
creases. 

The works of the Bolanos Company, (contracted 
for in 1825, as a desirable addition to the principal 
mines of the association, situated at Bolaios, in the 
neighbouring state of Jalisco,) are all upon the Veta 
Grande, to the Westward of San Acasio. They 
comprise fourteen shafts, (including the Tiro-Gene- 
ral,) originally separate mines, but now connected 
with each other, and worked as one negotiation. 
These occupy a space of 1,200 fathoms upon the 
vein. Few exceed 300 varas in depth; all have 
been productive ; many remarkably rich ; and none 
have given reason to imagine that the vein was ex- 
hausted even in the deepest levels. 

The two contiguous mines of Uristd and Mila- 
nésd rank highest amongst those comprehended in 
the negotiation of VetaGrande. The first produced 
the capital out of. which the fortune and title of 
the Counts of San Mateo (now united by marriage 
with the Marquisate of the Jdral) proceeded ; and 
to the second, the wealth of the Condes de Santiago 
de la Laguna was due. During the last forty years 
they have been worked, with the adjacent shafts, by 
the Fagoaga family, and have yielded (as stated in 
Table, No.9, annexed to the first Section of the fourth 
Book) 2,088,425 marcs of silver, (16,832,400 dollars.) 
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But during the last ten years the produce has barely 
covered the expences, and the proprietors have de- 
rived little or no profit from the concern, although 
the establishment has been kept up in the hope of 
discovering a “clavo rico,” and obtaining another bo- 
nanza. Captain Vetch having convinced himself by 
a long and patient investigation, that the system of 
management was susceptible of great improvements, 
and that by reducing the establishment the receipts 
might, even in the present state of the mines, be 
made to exceed the expenditure, while the extent of 
vein yet unexplored afforded the fairest opening for 
new works, entered into a contract with the pro- 
prietors, to whom he paid 130,000 dollars on the 
part of the Company, for the transfer of the nego- 
tiation. He likewise took fixtures and property to 
the amount of 207,000 dollars more, to be paid by 
quarterly instalments in three years ; but a part of 
this property consisted of “ tortas,” and ores already 
in the Hacienda, which might, consequently, be re- 
garded as silver. 

The reforms contemplated by Captain Vetch met 
with considerable opposition amongst the native 
miners; and although the Company took possession 
of the mines in April 1826, in December the ex- 
pences still exceeded the value of the silver raised. 
Eleven thousand dollars were coined weekly, but 
the charges were nearly twelve; the underground 
work alone averaging seven thousand dollars, and 
the costs of the Hacienda five. From eighty-five to 
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ninety-five “ campos” (pairs) of barreteros (common 
miners) were in daily employ ; and the number of 


** cargas’ of ore reduced varied from fifteen hundred 


to two thousand in the week, which yielded, upon 
an average, thirty-five or thirty-six ounces of silver 


> 


per “ monton,” of twenty quintals. Within a short 
time after my visit, Captain Vetch succeeded in car- 
rying all his plans into execution, and in June and 
July, 1827, a weekly profit of 3,000 dollars was the 
result. 

The Bolanos Company possesses a magnificent 
Hacienda, (La Saiicéda,) built by La Borde, and 
purchased by the Fagoagas of his family, when the 
mine of San Acasio was abandoned. It contains 
seventy-four arrastrés (called in Zacatecas, tahonas), 
with furnaces for smelting, a very perfect lavadero, 
(assemblage of washing vats,) and a patio (amalga- 
mation court,) capable of containing twenty-four 
“tortas,” of sixty “ montones” each. The process 
is conducted nearly in the same manner as at Guana- 
juato, with the exception of the “ molienda” (the pro- 
cess of grinding), which is more rapid, and less fine ; 
each “ tahoana” in Zacatecas grinding ten arrobas 
of ore in sixteen hours, in lieu of six arrobas in 
twenty-four hours, which is the maximum at Gua- 
najuato. 

There are seven “ morteros” (stamps) at La Sau- 
ceda, it being calculated that one mortero will keep 
twelve arrastres in constant work. Salt and magis- 
tral are abundant and cheap. The latter is brought 
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from the copper-mines at the Asientos de Ibarra, 
two short days journey from Zacatécas. 

The costs of reduction in the Hacienda amount 
to twelve ounces of silver per ton, which may be 
taken as equivalent to the monton of twenty quin- 
tals. In very favourable times, when agricultural 
produce is abundant and cheap, ores may be worked 
as low as twenty-four ounces per ton; but they 
ought to reach forty ounces to cover all contingent 
expences, and yield a reasonable profit. 

The richest ores known in Zacatecas have never 
exceeded forty-five or fifty marcs per monton. 

The Hacienda is situated beyond the ridge of moun- 
tains traversed by the veins of Veta Grande and 
Malanoche, upon the verge of an immense plain, 
very productive in maize, but presenting as arid and 
melancholy an appearance as if it were entirely des- 
titute of vegetation. There are neither trees nor 
water to diversify the scene, which wears, throughout, 
the same reddish-brown colouring; while even the 
mountains in the back-ground have not the beauty 
of outline that distinguishes those of Mexico in ge- 
neral, but are monotonous and uninteresting. 

The whole of the machinery is put in motion by 
mules; and the stabling for these animals forms a 
very considerable addition to the size of the esta- 
blishment. In 1826, the Hacienda was under the 
superintendence of Mr. James, who resided at La 
Sauceda, as Dr. Coulter did at the Tiro General of 
Veta Grande. To both these gentlemen we were 
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indebted for the greatest kindness and attention 
during our stay at Zacatecas, where they, in con- 


Junction with Mr. Schoolbred, gave us every assist- 


ance in our inquiries; and, by providing us before- 
hand with most excellent lodgings, enabled us to 
prosecute them with comfort. 

One of the principal advantages of Zacatecas, as a 
mining district, consists in the superiority of the 
mint, (Casa de la Moneda,) to those of the surround- 
ing States. Three hundred people are employed in 
it daily. The machinery is ponderous, and a great 
deal of labour is wasted in filing down and weighing 
each dollar separately ; an operation that would be 
rendered unnecessary by the adoption of a series of 
cylinders calculated to reduce the bars at once to the 
necessary size and thickness, as in England. But 
notwithstanding these defects, sixty thousand dollars 
have been struck off at Zacatecas in twenty-four 
hours: and the total coinage, according to the Gover- 
nor’s report to the Legislature (of January 1827), has 
amounted, from the Ist of January 1821 to the 31st 
of May 1826, to 2,067,269 marcs, five ounces and 
seven-eighths, or 17,571,789 dollars and four reals. 

The profits of the establishment, during this time, 
were 126,941 dollars two reals and six grains; yet 
the miners and rescatadores received dollars for their 
bars in the short space of four days. As the funds 
of the mint augment, the facilities for this operation 
will increase likewise; while mining enterprises, 
which always receive an impulse in proportion to 
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the means of converting produce, at a fair and fixed 
price, into the ordinary circulating medium of the 
country, will undoubtedly prosper in the same ratio 
as the mint itself. 

The whole of the machinery now in use is of 
brass, and made in the town. There are three flies 
for stamping, each worked by eight men, who are 
paid according to the number of dollars struck off, at 
the rate of two reals each, the talega, or thousand. 
They often earn sixteen or twenty reals per diem, 
so that the coinage by each fly, in the working 
hours, must be from eight to ten thousand dollars. 
The dies are cut by an Italian, and the coinage is 
exceedingly good, though disfigured by the cap of 
liberty ; which, however discredited in Europe, is 
still supposed in America to be emblematic of all 
that man holds most dear. Besides dollars, one and 
two Real pieces are coined, which are much wanted 
in other States. 

The ores of Zacatecas have no Ley de Oro, and 
the mint no Casa del Apartado, in consequence of 
which the rich ores of Guarisamey were sent through 
Zacatecas to the Capital, where alone the separation 
of the gold from the silver could be effected. This 
has led, (as stated in the preceding Section,) to the 
establishment of an Apartado in Durango, where, 
probably, the gold ores from the whole of the North 
will, in time, be concentrated. 

The State of Zacatecas contains a registered popu- 
lation of 272,901 souls. Of these, 22,000 are assem- 
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bled in the capital, and 6,000 in the village of Veta 
Grande, in its immediate vicinity. The rest are 
distributed throughout the eleven “ partidos,” or 
districts, into which the territory is divided; viz. 
Zacatecas, Aguas Calientes, Sombrerete, Tlaltén- 
angé, Villanueva, Frésnillé, Jéréz, MAzapil, Nievés, 
Pinos, and Jtichilipa. 

Many of the towns, as Sombrerete, Fresnillo, 
Jerez, Pinos, and Nochistlan, have a population 
varying from fourteen to eighteen thousand souls ; 
and in the highly cultivated district of Aguas Cali- 
entes alone, (South of the Capital,) 35,000 inhabi- 
tants are registered. But North and East of Zaca- 
tecas, the country is divided into vast breeding 
estates, like Sierra Hermosa, the Mezquite, and 
others, which we visited on the road to Sombrerete. 
There, the population is thinly scattered over an 
immense tract of country, and a few spots of culti- 
vation are lost amidst the deserts that surround 
them. Yet the total agricultural produce of the 
State is very considerable. By the statistical tables 
annexed to the Report of 1827, it appears that 18,084 
fanegas of maize are sown annually, and 670,956 
reaped ; 19,933 cargas of wheat are raised from 
1,396 cargas sown; 24,346 fanegas of frijol (ha- 
ricots,) from 2,071 fanegas sown. The crop of 
Chile is usually about twelve thousand arrobas. By 
this statement, which is compiled from reports trans- 
mitted by the different Ayuntamientos, it appears 
that the increase of maize is as thirty-seven to one, 
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and that of wheat only fourteen and a fraction; a 
ratio of increase very much below the average of 
the corn and maize lands in the more Southern 
Provinces. 

Zacatecas contains one hundred and twenty Haci- 
endas de campo, with six hundred and sixteen Ran- 
chos, most of which consist, however, of three or 
four wretched hovels. ‘There are eleven convents 
of friars in the State, containing in all one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight individuals; four nunneries, 
with thirty-one professed nuns; and four hospitals. 
Manufactures there are none, except in the Capital, 
where there are a few cotton-spinners, and at Aguas 
Calientes: mining and agriculture furnish occupa- 
tion for all the rest of the population. A little 
Maguey brandy, (Vino Mescal,) is distilled at Pinos ; 
but every thing else requisite for the consumption 
of the inhabitants is imported from other States. 

The Constitution of Zacatecas was completed as 
early as January 1825. The Legislature consists 
of onechamber. The religious Article is as uncom- 
promising as might be expected from the influence 
exercised in the Capital, until very recently, by the 
friars, mostly old Spaniards; who, in conjunction 
with a numerous body of Spanish residents, have 
certainly contrived to preserve the lower orders in a 
very primitive state of ignorance and brutality. The 
Government has done little as yet towards correcting 
this pernicious influence, and its indifference is the 
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more to be blamed, as, from the very flourishing 
state of the revenue, its interference would have 
been attended with double effect. The expenditure 
of the State, from the Ist of May 1825, to the 30th 
of November 1826, (a period of nineteen months,) 
amounted to 340,469 dollars, and the receipts to 
414,483 dollars, leaving a surplus of 74,014 dollars 
in favour of the State. 

Amongst the most productive branches of the 
revenue, the Governor points out that of tobacco, 
which had yielded a clear profit to the State of 
75,437 dollars; and he conceives that this sum may 
be doubled, by a system of administration sufficiently 
vigorous to enforce the observance of the monopoly 
with as much strictness as before the Revolution. 
The debt of the State to the Federation for tobacco 
amounted, on the 30th of November, 1826, to 
217,176 dollars; but the “ existencias,” (tobacco on 
hand, wrought and unwrought,) for the ensuing year, 
were calculated at 358,598 dollars; and there would 
consequently be a considerable balance in favour of 
the State, when the realization of its own stock in 
trade, (for to this the tobacco revenue, organised 
as it now is, amounts,) should enable it to meet its 
engagements with the Federation. Time is ne- 
cessary for the regulation of this complicated ma- 
chinery in the first instance, but when the move- 
ments of all the parts are combined, the result of the 
partial experiments tried, hitherto, tends very much 
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to confirm the opinion expressed in the Fourth Sec- 
tion of the Third Book, respecting its probable future 
productiveness. 

I have little to add to the details given above, 
except the fact that Zacatecas is the only part of 
Mexico, in which I am aware that, at the end 
of 1826, a bad feeling towards foreigners in gene- 
ral prevailed. We had violent prejudices to sur- 
mount in many parts of the Federation upon our 
first admission into the country ; but those preju- 
dices gradually disappeared, and in most places were 
replaced by feelings of a very different nature. In 
Zacatecas alone they seemed to retain all their ori- 
ginal violence. 

This circumstance may be attributed partly to 
the influence of the regular clergy, and partly to the 
different circumstances under which our mining 
operations in the State commenced. The working 
classes had never felt in Zacatecas that distress, 
from which they were relieved in other districts by 
the introduction of foreign capitals. The mines of 
Veta Grande continued in activity during the whole 
Revolution, and several cther mincs belonging to 
old Spaniards were in bonanza up to a very late 
period. The Companies, therefore, did little more 
than occupy the places of the former proprietors. 
Many of the changes introduced by them consisted 
in reforms, very necessary, but very unpalatable ; 
and although they brought a considerable capital 


into circulation, the want of it had not been suffi- 
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ciently felt before to make the people duly sensible 
of the importance of this service. 

They are, therefore, not unnaturally regarded as 
interlopers, come merely to share in advantages 
which the natives considered formerly as their pa- 
trimony ; and as this feeling has been fomented by 
those who might have given it a better direction, 
it has more than once been upon the point of leading 
to very serious results. I had been prepared for 
this state of things by the reports of Captain Vetch 
and Captain Lyon, who, at a time when the safety 
of the individuals employed by the Bolanos Com- 
pany was thought to be endangered, had very pro- 
perly solicited, through me, the protection of the 
President. But my communications with the Go- 
vernor of the State, upon my arrival in Zacatecas, 
inspired me with a belief that these angry feelings 
had subsided, until I was undeceived by the treat- 
ment which my own party experienced. Mrs. Ward 
usually employed her time in drawing while I was 
visiting the mines; and, though always surrounded 
by a crowd, she never experienced the slightest in- 
civility upon such occasions, except at Veta Grande. 
In general, people were much delighted with the 
novelty of the performance ; and I have seen Indians 
standing round her for an hour together, watching 
every motion of the pencil, and holding in turn an 
umbrella to shelter her from the sun. At Guana- 
juato, where fifty or sixty people were collected, while 
she was taking a view of the town from the Va- 
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lenciana mine, we were much amused at the asto- 
nishment expressed on seeing her inquire the names 
of the principal points, and write them down upon 
the margin of her sketch. “ Pinta, y escribe tambien !” 
(she draws, and writes too!) was the general ex- 
clamation; and such an accumulation of talents in 
the same individual excited universal respect. But 
at Veta Grande she was surrounded by a sullen and 
gloomy mob, who purposely put themselves in her 
way, so as to prevent her from seeing the mines ; 
and were only compelled to give her a little room, 
by the exertions of Don Rafael Beraza, who mounted 
his horse, and rode in amongst them until by de- 
grees they were fairly driven back. 
They did not quit the scene of action, however, 
without honouring us repeatedly with the appella- 
tion of Judios, (Jews); and two days afterwards, 
when we took our leave of the town altogether, 
and commenced our journey towards Guadalajara, 
so violent a spirit ef hostility towards us was dis- 
played, that we were for some moments appre- 
hensive that we must have had recourse to fire-arms 
in self-defence. There was a great crowd in the 
Plaza, before the windows, where the market was 
held ; and this increased so rapidly, as the prepa- 
tions for our departure proceeded, that at ten o'clock, 
when we mounted our horses, there must have been 
at least six or seven hundred idlers assembled. By 
these we were received with a volley of hisses and 
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abuse; nor do I believe that the matter would have 
rested there, had we not drawn our pistols, and 
assured the leaders of the mob that the very first 
stone thrown should be instantly followed by a 
volley. They gave us credit for some sincerity in 
our intentions, and confined themselves to a wordy 
war, which continued until we had quitted the 
Plaza, beyond which no one attempted to follow, 
or to incommode us. We did not, however, feel 
quite at our ease until we had got clear both of the 
town, and the “ Palmares,” (woods of dwarf palms 
extending for some miles around, and noted as the 
scene of many a robbery,) where we almost expected 
an attack, and were fully prepared to meet it. 

In justice to the inhabitants of Zacatecas, I must 
add, that the inhospitable treatment of which we 
had so much cause to complain, is confined exclu- 
sively to the Capitai, and, even there, does not ex- 
tend beyond the working-classes; an ignorant and 
brutal race, sunk in low debauchery, and guilty 
of excesses amongst themselves, which the Govern- 
ment has too little energy to repress. The agricul- 
tural population is kind and hospitable; and from 
the landed proprietors, the authorities, and the more 
respectable citizens, we received every proof of the 
most friendly disposition. 

We quitted Zacatecas on the 26th of December, 
and slept at San Jacinto, (twelve leagues from the 
town ;) a fine Hacienda belonging to the Marquesa 
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de Ruhl, where the cultivation for which the dis- 
trict of Aguas Calientes is celebrated, may be said 
to commence. On the 27th, we reached that town, 
about three in the afternoon. The road from San 
Jacinto was quite an interesting scene, for Ranchos 
multiplied around us at every step. We saw on 
all sides immense crops of maize, and met huge 
ox-wains, laden some with Chile, others with Zacate, 
and others again with the ears of Indian corn: 
horses, cows, and oxen abounded in “ potreros,” 
regularly enclosed with walls, and deep ditches, and 
every thing seemed to denote a thick and flourish- 
ing population. 

In the midst of plenty, however, we ourselves were 
nearly starved; for having imprudently lost sight of 
the coach on leaving the Hacienda, and taken a dif- 
ferent route, we found ourselves separated from our 
provisions, and without any prospect of rejoining 
them until we reached Aguas Calientes, where the 
two roads again met. Under these circumstances, 
having set out, as usual, without breakfasting, we 
were most happy, about one o’clock, to meet with a 
man carrying a large dish of frijoles and tortillas to 
some shepherds in a neighbouring field. _ Upon these 
we laid violent hands ; a gourd was filled with water 
at a spring not very far off; a tree of unusual size 
afforded us protection from the sun; and notwith- 
standing the simplicity of our fare, we agreed, when 
we had completely cleared our dish of haricots and 
chile, into which we dipped alternately with Monte- 
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zuma’s spoons,* that we had seldom made a more 
delicious meal. 

We found a very tolerable inn at Aguas Calientes, 
but were not allowed to remain in it long, the Mar- 
quis of Guddalipé, whom we had known in the 
Capital, having insisted upon our immediate remo- 
val to his house, where we passed the whole of the 
following day. 

The conduct of this gentleman may serve as an 
example to all the great proprietors of New Spain. 
He possesses fourteen Haciendas, which, in 1813, 
when they first came into his possession, were in 
such a state of dilapidation, that the whole income 
derived from them did not exceed three thousand 
dollars per annum. 

He immediately gave up the capital, and devoted 
ten years to the personal superintendence of his 
estates, which have become the most valuable in 
the whole surrounding country. The reservoirs 
and farming buildings have been repaired, and the 
live stock, destroyed during the first years of the 
Revolution, replaced; so that the Marquis already 
derives from his possession an income of 75,000 
dollars per annum (15,000/.), and looks forward to 
a considerable increase. His stock of horses and 
brood mares at Cienega de Mata, and other breeding 


estates, amounts to eighteen thousand; and in 1826 


* « Tas cucharas de Montezuma,” is a name frequently given 
to tortillas, which, from their flexibility, are constantly used as a 
substitute for a spoon by the lower orders, 
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he sold to the Bolanos Company alone fifteen thou- 
sand fanegas of maize. He is likewise working the 
mines of Asientos de Ibarra, of which he appears to 
entertain a very high opinion. The vein is of im- 
mense width (nearly twenty varas), and the ores 
extremely abundant, though poor. This renders it 
necessary to build reduction-works upon a very large 
scale, and as the Marquis wishes the mines to defray 
a part, at least, of the expences, the progress of the 
establishment is slow. 

The town of Aguas Calientes is prettily built and 
situated ; some of the houses are very handsome, 
particularly that of the Gitadalipé family, which 
occupies half one side of the great Plaza. In the 
vicinity of the town are the warm mineral springs 
from which it takes its name. The water is beau- 
tifully clear, and the temperature delightful. Muine- 
ral springs abound in the whole district. Some few 
are used for irrigation ; but the generality are found 
inapplicable to this, or any other farming purpose, 
from the quantity of alum contained in the water, 
which, after a time, leaves a thin white coating upon 
the soil, and renders it totally barren. It requires 
some years in these cases to bring the land round 
again. 

Aguas Calientes produces nearly one-fourth of the 
maize, and one-third of the frijol and Chile grown in 
the State of Zacatecas; the average annual crop of 
the first being 140,952 fanegas; of the second, 
7,293 fanegas ; and of the third (which is sold by 
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the weight), 4,291 arrobas. ‘The wheat raised 
averages 4,749 cargas (of 300 lIbs.), but this is much 
exceeded by the annual produce of Fresnillo, where 
7,230 cargas are the registered return. 

The town likewise contains the largest manufac- 
tory of coarse cloth that I met with in Mexico. It 
is called the Obrage de Piméntél, and gives employ- 
‘ment to 350 men and women within the walls of 
the establishment. Five thousand arrobas of wool 
are consumed in it annually ; and the cheapness of 
this essential article (which seldom rises above 
twelve reals the arroba, and may often be purchased 
as low as seven), enables the proprietor, whose prin- 
cipal business consists in a Government contract, to 
deliver his cloth in Queretaro at the same price as 
the manufacturers of that town, who can seldom ob- 
tain wool under fourteen reals the arroba. 

The colours principally used are red, green, yel- 
low, and blue. For the first, cochineal is employed 
as a dye, at the rate of about 44lbs. for a piece of 
cloth forty varas in length, and weighing 60lbs. ; 
such being the quality and dimensions fixed by the 
terms of the contract. Indigo produces an excellent 
blue. For the yellow, two dyes are employed ; one, 
extracted from the seed of a parasitic plant, found 
in abundance upon the Peruvian pepper-trees in the 
Baxio, and called Sacatlascal ; the other, Pal6 M6- 
ralété, a Tierra Caliente tree, brought principally 
from Amiatlan de las Cahas. The Sdcatlascal is 
much the strongest dye of the two, only 64lbs. 
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of it being required for each piece of cloth, (the 
pound is worth two and a-half reals,) while of Mo- 
ralete, an arroba and a quarter must be employed, 
at seven reals per arroba, in addition to which there 
is the expence of pounding it. Mordalété is, never- 
theless, more generally used, in consequence of the 
difficuliy of ensuring a reguiar supply of Sacatlas- 
cal. Either of the two with indigo, dissolved in sul- 
phuric acid, makes a very good green. 

The prices are (per vara) scarlet, twenty-four 
reals, green eighteen, blue sixteen, and yellow fifteen. 
The dearness of cochineal, which is brought from 
Oaxaca, and costs there three dollars the pound, and 
the scarcity of indigo, are the causes of the difference 
in the price. 

At Aguas Calientes we first perceived that dif- 
ference in the climate, which becomes so striking as 
you approach the Western Coast. The harshness of 
the North wind disappears, and is replaced by a 
soft and balmy feel in the air, unknown even in 
summer in the Capital, where the evenings and 
mornings are generally chilly. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the kindness, and unaffected politeness, with 
which our hosts did the honours of their house. 
The Marquesa, a sister of Madame de Regla’s, with 
all the beauty, and all the cleverness, for which the 
family, on the mother’s side, is celebrated, was 
earnest in her solicitations to prolong our stay, but 
we were too much pressed to return to Mexico to 
allow ourselves to be tempted, and on the 29th of 
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December we quitted Aguas Calientes, and took the 
direct road to Guadalajara, by La Villita (ten leagues 
distant), where we slept. 

Humboldt has committed an error in his map 
(which has. been since copied by every one else), ‘in 
comprehending Aguas Calientes in the Province of 
Guadalajara, and not in that of Zacatecas, to which 
it belongs. He likewise omits almost all the towns 
on the road to Guadalajara, and the rivers are very 
erroneously laid down ; that over which the Bridge 
of Calderon is thrown being entirely left out, and 
the Rio Grande brought close to Guadalajara, which 
it does not approach within six leagues. The 
boundary line between the two States lies, in reality, 
between Aguas Calientes and La Villita. The first 
part of the road is level; the last two leagues hilly ; 
the town itself is situated in a barranca, as are most 
of those on the way to Guadalajara; I suppose, for 
the convenience of water. We found the inn 
tolerable, and, in addition to the ordinary supply of 
provisions, we procured a quantity of iced milk, 
seasoned with vanilla and sugar, which after a hot 
ride was very agreeable. 

Dec. 30.—San Juan de los Lagos, eight leagues. 

This town is famous for its annual fair, com- 
mencing on the 8th of December, and for a church 
dedicated to the Virgin, which would be regarded 
in any part of the world as a fine building. In its 
present situation, the impression is perhaps increased 
by the contrast with the mud-houses and wild scenery 

a ae 
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around. I am not acquainted with the circum- 
stances that first gave celebrity to the image of our 
Lady, in honour of which the church was built; but 
it is supposed still to possess the power of working 
miracles, and medals, invaluable to all who believe 
in their efficacy, are sold at the door of the church 
for a mere trifle. 

The town lies in a deep ravine, almost upon a 
level with the river of the same name: the inn is 
built of stone; it is very spacious, and during the 
fair, proves a most valuable possession, each room 
being let for ten dollars a-day. I was sorry not to 
have been able to visit San Juan during this period, 
for the scene is said to be exceedingly curious. 
Thousands of horses and mules assemble upon the 
hills around, and every room in almost every house 
is full of merchandise of foreign or domestic ma- 
nufacture, from which the merchants of the North 
make their selections, and lay in their supplies for 
the year. Diversions of all kinds are intermixed 
with the business of the day. Cock-fighting, Monte, 
and balls, occupy the leisure hours ; and as the fair 
is a rendezvous for all the proprietors of Haciendas 
within a hundred leagues of the place, with their 
families, there is perhaps no spot in the Federation 
where the national manners may be seen in such 
purity. The fair is now declining in importance, 
for so many channels have been opened of late for 
the importation of foreign goods, that they are be- 
coming accessible to all classes of the inhabitants 
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in their respective States; but the meeting will pro- 
bably long be kept up for the purposes of pleasure, 
although no longer essential to the supply of absolute 
wants. 

Dec. 31.—La Venta, fourteen leagues. 

We left San Juan a little before seven, and at 
eleven reached Jalés, where we breakfasted. The 
distance is called five leagues, but is in reality seven. 
At Jalos we passed two hours, the greater part of 
which was occupied in negotiating the purchase of 
two horses, for one of which I gave forty-three dol- 
lars, and for the other twenty-six dollars, and a 
carga-mule, that could go no farther. We made an 
unfortunate exchange of mules at Zacatecas, where 
we got rid of several miserable animals with sore 
backs, and received in return some fine-looking 
creatures, so little fit for work that they every one 
dropped off before we reached Guadalajara. There 
is a disease peculiar to Mexico, called the Asoleado, 
to which both horses and mules are subject when 
exposed, while too fat, to the violent action of the 
sun. It is in fact a coup de soleil, but in lieu of the 
head, it affects with them the action of the heart. 
The blood circulates with tremendous rapidity; and 
even before the disease arrives at its climax, the 
pulsation is so violent that it may be felt, shaking 
the whole frame of the animal at each throb. In 
this state bleeding almost to exhaustion is the only 
efficient remedy. Palliatives are much used by the 
Mexicans, but the horse usually remains subject to 
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a return, on the slightest exertion; and this fact 1s 
so well known, that one of the first trials to which a 
horse is subjected, when brought for sale, is to gallop 
him a hundred yards in the sun, and then to ascer- 
tain, by pressing the hand upon the withers, that he 
has not that peculiar throb which is indicative of 
the complaint. We had neglected this precaution 
with our Zacatecas mules, and they every one failed 
us. One died upon the road, and three others were 
exchanged in part price for horses, as the only mode 
of avoiding a total loss. 

From Jalos we proceeded to La Venta, (seven 
leagues more,) a wretched Hacienda, sans meat, 
sans maize, sans milk, sans every thing, where we 
were nevertheless compelled to sleep. 

On the Ist of January, 1827, we reached Tépa- 
titlan, a pretty town, eleven leagues from La Venta, 
built upon an eminence, at the foot of which a little 
stream winds through the plain, with a belt of 
cypresses designating, as usual, its course. ‘Tepa- 
titlan isa Pueblo Ranchero, the head of a very fertile 
district, containing a population of 25,524 souls, 
and rich in maize, barley, horses, and horned cattle. 
The amount of grain sown is calculated at 3,553 
fanegas annually ; and the ratio of increase averages, 
in the crop of maize, sixty, and in that of barley, 
twelve fanegas for each one sown. 

We found the inn good, and provisions abundant. 
I had been remarkably successful, too, in my morn- 
ing’s sport, having shot, besides hares, of which we 
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were getting rather tired, several quails, and a 
number of ducks of various kinds, which were abun- 
dant in the rio, or arroyo, below the town; so that 
we ushered in the new year by a very sumptuous re- 
past. The weather was so mild that we placed our 
table in the open air, under the porch of the inn, and 
sate there till a late hour in the evening, talking 
over past adventures, and future prospects, with Mr. 
Martin, whom I had first known in Sweden in 1816, 
and wondering, since chance had thrown us together 
in two such distant points, in what part of the 
world it would be our lot again to be brought into 
contact. 

Jan. 2.—We left Tépatitlan at seven oclock, 
and reached Zapétlan, or Zapotlanéjo, at two. Dis- 
tance twelve leagues. 

Upon the * Mesa,” or high Table-land, which 
extends as far as Cerro Gordo, I shot a number of 
birds called by the natives Gordillos, but resembling 
our woodcock in eye, plumage, and general appear- 
ance. They are nearly double the size, and of equal 
delicacy of flavour. 

Zapotlanejo, at a distance, appears quite a mass of 
verdure: the situation is extremely sheltered to the 
North and East, and the supply of water abundant ; 
but the descent from Zacatécads, which must be con- 
siderable, had been so very gradual, that, notwith- 
standing the increasing mildness of the air, we were 
not prepared to find ourselves suddenly transported 
into Tierra Caliente, and surrounded by a vegeta- 
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tion worthy of the Vega of Cuautla itself. All the 
fruits of which Jalapa can boast, are to be met with 
in this isolated spot; and we saw with astonishment, 
as we approached it, the dark foliage of the Aguacaté 
and Chirim6ya contrasting with the light green of 
the sugar-cane and the brilliant yellow of the orange. 
During the afternoon, we feasted upon Zapotés, and 
other delightful fruits, of which we had been long 
deprived ; and on the following morning, we laid in 
a stock of oranges for the road, the value of which 
is never so fully appreciated as after a dusty ride 
beneath a burning sun. 

About four leagues North-east of Zapotlanéjo, 
we passed the Bridge of Caldéron, celebrated in the 
annals of the Revolution for the action which proved 
so fatal to Hidalgo, and gave Calléja his title. It is 
thrown across a river, with banks precipitously 
steep, and presents a position highly favourable for 
defence, if attacked only in front, but disadvantageous 
if turned, as it was, by the Royalist cavalry. On 
the hill, upon the Guadalajara side, there is still a 
mound of stones, covered with an infinity of little 
crosses, which denote the spot where the slaughter 
is said to have been greatest. 

Jan. 3.— From Zadpotlan to Guadalajara, ten 
leagues. 

The moment that we left the barranca in which 
Zapotlan lies, we lost sight of the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion by which the Pueblo is surrounded. The fields 


resumed their old brown colouring; maize stubbles 
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followed each other in endless succession; and the 
Table-land, with its usual characteristics, extended 
once more around us. 

We breakfasted at the village of Puente Grande, 
a magnificent bridge with twenty-six arches, thrown 
over the River Lerma, or Rio Grande de Santiago, 
six leagues from Guadalajara, and four from Zapot- 
lan. The breadth of the river at this point is very 
considerable, and the volume of water in the rainy 
season great; but during six months of the year 
the greater part of the bed is dry; and from this 
uncertain supply, as well as from the masses of rock 
brought down by the waters during the periodical 
rains, I should conceive that any attempt to render 
the Rio Grande navigable would be attended with 
much difficulty. Many, however, regard it as the 
future medium of communication between the Baxio 
and the Pacific, and look forward confidently to the 
time when Mexican flour, exported by this channel, 
will replace that of Chile in the markets of Lima 
and Gitydquil. Without deciding upon the prac- 
ticability or impracticability of this plan, it is only 
necessary to say, that Mexico must be in a very 
different state from that in which it now is, before 
its execution can be attempted. The work must 
be the work of a highly prosperous and populous 
country, and not of one in which the elements of 
prosperity are only beginning to develope themselves. 
It, therefore, certainly does not belong to the period 
embraced in my present work, although, in 1927, 
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its advantages may perhaps be descanted upon by 
some future Mexican historian. 

I remained a long time at the Puente behind 
the rest of my party duck-shooting, and should pro- 
bably have passed the morning there, had I not 
received a letter from Mr. Ritchie, an English mer- 
chant of great respectability established at Guada- 
lajara, who had had the goodness to offer us lodg- 
ings in his house during our stay in the town— 
written in haste, to inform me that the principal 
authorities of the State were coming out with him 
to meet us at the village of San Pedro. I instantly 
took the road to that place, but did not reach it 
until long after the carriage, and found a numerous 
party assembled, who had been waiting some time 
for us. Zacatecas had spoiled us for such civilities, 
or, at least, left us totally unprepared to meet them ; 
and I was not a little ashamed of our appearance, 
as we took our places covered with dust in the gay 
carriages brought out for our reception. 

The approach to Guadalajara lies across a flat, 
but rich vega: the town covers a great extent of 
eround, and the view cf it from the Hacienda de 
Batres (to the South-east,) is very picturesque, al- 
though there is no range of mountains for the eye 
to rest upon in the background. Mr. Ritchie’s 
house, where we arrived between two and three 
o’clock, is situated in one of the principal streets, 
and, large as our party was, his hospitality found 
means to provide a lodging for us all. ‘The servants 
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and mules alone were sent to an inn, which, from 
what I saw of it, appeared to be particularly bad. 

The State of Jalisco, or Guadalajara, commences, 
as has been already mentioned, a little to the West- 
ward of Aguas Calientes, and occupies the whole 
intervening space from that town to the shores of 
the Pacific. 

This extensive territory is divided into eight 
““Cantones,’ or districts; (Guadalajara, Lagos, La 
Barca, Sayula, Etzatlan, Autlan, Tepic, and Colot- 
lan;) and these, again, are subdivided into twenty- 
six departments, (departamentos,) containing in all 
318 Pueblos, 387 Haciendas, and 2,534 Ranchos, 
with a registered population of 656,830 souls. Be- 
fore the separation of the district of Colima, which 
has chosen to become a Territorio de la Federacion, 
(that is, to place itself under the immediate inspec- 
tion of the Supreme Government,) Jalisco contained 
eight hundred thousand inhabitants. The number 
does not now exceed that given by the census ; as 
the Government, convinced of the inexactitude of the 
returns transmitted by the Ayuntamientos, has added 
to them one-sixth for unavoidable deficiencies. 

The population of the Capital, in 1823, was 46,804; 
but it has increased materially since that time, and 


in 1827 was supposed to amount to nearly sixty 
thousand souls. The towh itself ranks as the se- 
cond city in the Republic, and although its claim 
is disputed by La Puebla, it as, I think, fairly en- 
titled to the appellation. ‘The streets, however, are 
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melancholy and deserted, most of the lower orders 
being occupied in their own houses, where they 
exercise various trades in a small way, as in San 
Luis. They are good blacksmiths, carpenters, sil- 
versmiths, and hatters, and are famous for their 
skill in working leather, as well as in manufacturing 
a sort of porous earthenware, with which they supply 
not only all Mexico, but the neighbouring States 
upon the Pacific. This is made partly in Guada- 
lajara, and partly in the two villages of San Pedro 
and Tondla, where the inhabitants have no other 
occupation. Rebozas and Tapalos, (shawls of striped 
calico, much used by the lower orders,) are made 
in considerable quantities ; as were formerly Mantas 
(blankets); but this branch of trade, after suffering 
much in 1812, when the port of San Blas was 
opened by General Cruz, has been destroyed entirely 
by the late importations from the United States, 
smuggled in through Tampico, Soto la Marina, and 
Refugio, on the Eastern coast. 

Guadalajara derives at present little or no ad- 
vantage from its foreign trade, San Blas being 
nearly abandoned as a port. in consequence of its 
natural inferiority to Mazatlan and Guaymas, as well 
as of the vexatious conduct of the Custom-house 
officers there; upon which subject I have already 
given all necessary details in Section V. Book III. 

Foreign goods are introduced overland from San 


Luis or Mexico. There is but one foreign mercan- 
tile house in the capital, (that of Mr. Ritchie,) and 
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three at Tépic; and it is probable that even these 
will soon be obliged to seek an establishment farther 
North, unless the opening of the ports of Manzanillo 
and Navidad, (hitherto little frequented,) should give 
a new impulse to the direct trade. 

With so large a population, the revenues of the 
State of Jalisco might be very considerable; they 
have not, however, proved sufficient to cover its ex- 
pences. This is owing chiefly to the abolition of the 
Alcavalas, in lieu of which a Contribucion directa, 
or income-tax, was established by the Congress, at 
the suggestion of the late Governor, Don Prisciliano 
Sanchez. The measure was so unpopular, that the 
amount raised never exceeded 230,000 dollars; and 
to supply the deficit, some of the old alcavalas were 
re-established in addition to the income-tax: even 
with this, the contingent, amounting to 365,000 dol- 
lars a year, is not covered, and the State is 108,000 
dollars in arrear with the Federation. The annual 
expences of the Government are 200,000 dollars, in- 
cluding the salaries of the Governor and vice-Go- 
vernor, with eight Gefes Politicos, who preside over 
the eight Cantons, thirty deputies, and eight sena- 
tors, each of whom receives a salary of 3,000 dollars. 

To cover these charges, there are, in addition to 
the branches of the revenue already mentioned, the 
fourth of the tithes, which averages annually from 
85,000 to 90,000 dollars : the produce of the tobacco 
manufactory, not yet well organized, and the muni- 
cipal duties, which are large, besides the three per 
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cent. on foreign goods. ‘These altogether produce 
only 500,000 dollars; though the revenues from 
1812 to 1821 amounted to four millions annually. 
At that time, however, San Blas was the only port 
in the whole Mexican territory, besides Vera Cruz, 
open to foreign trade; and consequently the duties 
upon goods intended for the consumption of the 
Northern States, which now supply themselves 
through their own ports, accumulated in Jalisco. 
The mines of Guadalajara, with the exception of 
those of Bolanos, which I was very sorry not to be 
able to visit, are of less importance than those of the 
other Central States. Bolahos is situated in a 
barranca, the lowest part of which is only 3107 feet 
above the level of the sea. Of the works carrying 
on there, I have already given a description (Book VI. 
Section II.), to which I can make no additions. At 
Comanja, another district, between Lagos and Leon, 
the United Company has contracted for the mines of 
Diamantillo and Guardarraya, which, from Mr. Ala- 
man’s account, may be regarded as a mere experi- 
ment. ‘The principal vein of Cémanja is considered 
to be a prolongation of the Veta Madre of Guana- 
juato; but since the expulsion of the Jesuits, who 
worked the famous mine of Los Remedios there, it 
has been little explored. The Sierra of Comanja is 
partly volcanic and partly trapp. Besides silver, it 


abounds in magnetic iron, lead, and tin; but the 
Pueblo itself was entirely destroyed during the war, 
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and the mineral riches in its vicinity are seldom 
explored. 
In the Tierra Caliente, between Guadalajara and 


Tepic, there are likewise some “ minerales” hitherto 
but little worked. Of these, the only one of im- 
portance appears to be Tlostdtipaqtillo, where the 
mines of Colonel José Chiafino appear by papers, 
with which Mr. Ritchie was so good as to furnish 
me, to have yielded from 1806 to 1810 a clear pro- 
fit of 234,932 dollars, and from 1820 to 1824, 
268,143 dollars. They are now abandoned, in con- 
sequence of the death of the proprietor. 

Jalisco is undoubtedly the State in which Repub- 
lican ideas have made the greatest progress, but I 
doubt. whether the violence of the attacks directed 
against every thing connected with the former sys- 
tem has not produced in some respects a detrimental 
effect. The liberty of the press has degenerated into 
licentiousness; and the wish to weaken the influence 
of the clergy, (all powerful in a city so long the seat 
of a wealthy Bishoprick,) led the late Governor into 
a contest, in which he appeared at last as the 
avowed advocate of atheism. 

As in Durango, the intervention of the Supreme 
Government was found necessary, in order to prevent 
the too great eagerness with which ecclesiastical 
reforms were pushed by the liberal party, from being 
productive of very serious consequences. By the 
seventh Article of the Constitution of Jalisco, the 
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State sequestered the whole property of the church, 
and undertook in return to make an adequate pro- 
vision for the ministers of religion. This measure 
was strenuously resisted by the Cabildo, which even 
went so far as to threaten the Congress and Go- 
vernor with excommunication, if they persevered in 
their attempt to enforce it. The point of right was 
referred, at last, to the General Congress, which 
decided that the ecclesiastical authorities could not 
legally be called upon to take the oath of fidelity 
to the new code, upon conditions so detrimental to 
their own interests. The Constitution was accord- 
ingly sworn without the Seventh Article, (which, 
however, is still retained as a part of the printed 
text,) and this prudent resolution put a stop, for the 
time, to all farther innovation. Enough had been 
done, however, to excite a spirit of inveterate hosti- 
lity between the Ecclesiastical and Civil Authori- 
ties, and, up to this day, the contest has been con- 
tinued. The Governor, Don Prisciliano Sanchez, 
died a short time before I reached Jalisco, in a 
state of excommunication, as one of the editors of 
the Astro, the paper in which the doctrines, to which 
I have already alluded, were promulgated; and his 
successor, Don Antonio Cumplido, is, I believe, 
involved in the same sentence. All the advocates 
of moderate church reforms in Mexico regret this 
state of things in Guadalajara. The authorities, by 
their conduct, have given the Cabildo but too fair 
a plea for crying down every attempt at innova- 
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tion as a heresy; and although I am inclined to 
think that the influence of the Church is decreasing 
rapidly, it has still. a great hold upon the minds of 
the people, and might, if driven to extremities, 
prove a dangerous enemy to the tranquillity of 
the country. 

On every point not connected with religion, the 
Government of Jalisco has shown a most laudable 
anxiety for the improvement of public education. 
Schools have been established in every part of the 
State, and placed under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the Political Chiefs.. By an article of the 
Constitution, those, who, after the year 1840, are 
not able to read, will lose the right of voting at the 
elections. In the capital, a college is established at 
the public expence, upon the most liberal footing. 
Professors of anatomy and modern languages (both 
Frenchmen, and clever men,) have been engaged at 
a salary of 2,000 dollars per annum. A professor 
of mineralogy from Freiberg is shortly expected, and 
Mr. Jones (son-in-law of Mr. Lancaster) has been 
appointed to superintend the Lancasterian system 
throughout the State, with a similar return for his 
services. A magnificent building is set apart by 
Government for this new institution, and lectures 
were to commence there the week after my de- 
parture. 

The town of Guadalajara is handsome, the streets 
airy, and many of the houses excellent. There are 
fourteen plazas, or squares, twelve fountains, and a 
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number of convents and churches, the principal of 
which (the cathedral) is still a magnificent building, 
notwithstanding the destruction of the cupolas of 
both its towers in the great earthquake of 1818. 

The Alameda, or public walk, is very prettily 
laid out, for the trees, instead of being drawn up in 
battle array, in straight lines, intersecting each other 
at right angles like the streets, are made to cover a 
large tract of ground in irregular alleys, while in 
summer the whole open space is filled with flowers, 
particularly roses, which give it a very lively appear- 
ance. ‘There is a fountain, too, in the centre, and a 
stream of water all round. Within the town, the 
Portales are. the principal rendezvous, as, besides a 
number of handsome shops, well provided with 
European and Chinese manufactures, they contain a 
variety of stalls covered with domestic productions, 
fruits of all kinds, earthenware from Tonala, shoes 
in quantities, mangas, saddlery, birds in cages, 
“ dulces” of Cildbizaté, and a thousand other trifles, 
for which there seems to be an incessant demand. 
As each of these stalls pays a small ground-rent, the 
convents to which the Portales belong derive from 
them a considerable revenue. They are the coun- 
terpart of the Parian in Mexico, but infinitely more 
ornamental, being built with equal solidity and good 
taste. 

Guadalajara possesses a mint, and four printing- 
presses, all established since the Revolution. The 
mint is under the direction of an Englishman, Mr. 
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Murray, whose history is a curious instance of the 
unexpected turns which a man’s fate may take in 
life, without his own free agency being at all con- 
sulted. He was taken prisoner at the siege of 
Gibraltar, as a midshipman in the British service, 
and conveyed by the vessel which captured him 
direct to Lima, where, according to the usual policy 
of the Spanish Colonial Government, he was kindly 
treated, but desired to give up all idea of ever seeing 
Kurope again. Being very young, he changed his 
religion, and finding escape impossible, he worked 
his way in the Spanish service, until being trans- 
ferred from Peru to Mexico, he obtained his present 
situation, which he has held since 1812. He is 
much respected, and in very comfortable circum- 
stances: of his former connexions he knows nothing, 
and he has so nearly forgotten his native language, 
that he thinks it useless to institute inquiries which 
might bewilder and perplex him, without adding in 
any way to his prospects of enjoyment during the 
remainder of his life. 

We remained at Guadalajara from the 3d to the 
7th of January, during the whole of which time we 
met with every sort of civility and kindness from the 
authorities, as well as the principal inhabitants of the 
place. The Gefe Politico, Don Francisco Duque, 
and Don Joaquin Parres, the military Commandant, 
furnished me with a great deal of useful informa- 
tion, as did Don Antonio Gutierrez y Ulloa, a most 
intelligent and gentlemanlike Spaniard, for many 
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years Intendant of the State. It was under his ad- 
ministration that the receipts amounted annually 
to four millions of dollars, (from 1812 to 1818,) out 
of which the whole expences of the army of General 
Cruz were covered, and all other charges defrayed. 
Of the Canons, (mostly old Spaniards,) we saw 
nothing. Their influence is thought to be upon the 
wane, and the “ Liberals” of the capital declare, that 
had they not been fettered by the decrees of the 
Supreme Congress, Jalisco would have given a me- 
morable example to the rest of the Federation, and 
humbled the pride of the clergy at once. Upon 
this subject I have already expressed my doubts. 
It must be admitted, however, that their authority 
is by no means what it was. Iturbide threw himself 
into the arms of the high church party, which could 
not prevent him from being driven from the throne ; 
and amongst the middling classes of society, a dis- 
position to question the authority of the church, even 
in spiritual affairs, is daily gaining ground. In 
temporal matters, we have seen that it is rejected 
altogether. If you ask any young man of the pre- 
sent day in Guadalajara what his religious principles 
are, he will tell you that he is a “ naturalista,” that 
is to say, of no religion at all. Nor is it surprising 
that such tenets should spread, when the disgraceful 
mummeries are taken into consideration, by which 
the friars in particular endeavour to maintain their 


influence over the minds of the lower orders. At 
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Zacatecas, we saw, on Christmas eve, a figure of our 
Saviour paraded through the streets, dressed in a 
green silk robe, with a panuelo del sol,* fastened 
across the shoulders; while the Virgin Mary follow- 
ed, adorned with a fashionable French hat, put on 
a little on one side. 

These images the poor are taught to worship : the 
rich, or rather the well-informed, may bow the knee 
indeed, but they deride in private the superstition 
with which they are compelled outwardly to con- 
form ; and religion itself shares in the feelings, which 
such disgusting exhibitions are but too well calcu- 
lated to excite. 

On the 7th of January we quitted Guadalajara, 
and slept at At&quizi, a Hacienda eleven leagues 
from the town, very prettily situated, near a vast 
plain of sembrados de trigo, (young wheat,) which 
had been just laid under water, and was of the most 
delicate green that it is possible to imagine. The 
Hacienda contains thirteen “ sitios,” and the lands 
are mostly “de riego,” (irrigated,) but the increase 
of wheat seldom exceeds thirty to one, and does not 
average more than twenty-five. We were received 
with much hospitality by the proprietor, an acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Ritchie’s; and remained till late in 


* A large white handkerchief, worn, in the manner described, 
by the Rancheros, to protect the back from the sun. The im- 
propriety, or rather impiety, of using it in a religious festival 


requires no comment. 
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the evening seated in an open corridor, enjoying a 
temperature unknown in the central provinces even 
during the hottest months. 

On the following morning, (January 8th,) we left 
the high road to La Barca, by which our carriage 
and baggage mules proceeded to Ocdtlan, and struck 
across the mountains nearly due West, to the camp 
of Tlichichilcd, (four leagues from At&quizd,) upon 
the borders of the Lake of Chapala. This magnificent 
lake is laid down in Humboldt’s map as little known, 
and the distance from Guadalajara is likewise made 
to appear much greater than it really is. It is there- 
fore easy to reach Tldchichilcd in one day, the dis- 
tance not exceeding thirty, or at most thirty-five 
miles. A little above this place, which was a mili- 
tary station during the Civil War, the immense basin 
of Chapala opens upon the view. It is from thirty- 
six to forty leagues in length, and varies from five 
to eight leagues in breadth : the surrounding moun- 
tains are barren, but bold, and descend at once to 
the water’s edge, while the Island of Méscala, nearly 
opposite Tlachichilco, serves as a point of repose, 
upon which the eye rests with pleasure in traversing 
this vast expanse of deep blue water. This island, 
which is now used as a Presidio, or public prison, 
was occupied during the years 1811, 1812, and 1813, 
by the Indians from the surrounding villages, who, 
headed by their Curas, declared in favour of the 
Independent cause, and maintained themselves in 
this strong position against all the efforts of General 
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Cruz (then commanding in Guadalajara) to dislodge 
them. They were well provided with canoes, and 
made frequent incursions from their stronghold into 
the surrounding country, cutting off isolated detach- 
ments of the royal troops, and returning loaded with 
provisions to the lake, before a force could be as- 
sembled to attack them. Nor was their reduction 
effected until 1814, when a number of gun-boats 
having been built at Tlachichilco, all communication 
with the shore was cut off; and after repulsing 
several assaults, they were compelled by famine to 
capitulate. 

We embarked on board one of these gun-boats, 
which is still.in good preservation at the camp, after 
breakfasting with the wife of the Commandant (La 
Sefora Rodriguez) upon the Pescado Blanco, for 
which Chapala is celebrated. This fish is found in 
most parts of the Table-land, but it does not attain 
so large a size in the lakes about the Capital, as in 
those of Pascudr6é and Chapala, from whence, upon 
great occasions, it is sent express to Mexico, slightly 
sprinkled with salt, or preserved in snow. I was 
glad to be able to furnish Madame Rodriguez in 
return, with a quantity of the water-fowl, which 
abound upon the edges of the lake, but are seldom 
tasted by the natives, as they have no guns that 
will kill a duck at fifty yards from the shore. 

We sent our horses to San Pedro, an Indian 
village three leagues from Tlachichilc6, and proceeded 
there ourselves by water, stretching half across the 
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lake, in order to get a better view of Méscala, where 
we regretted not having time to land. San Pedro 
is situated upon the steep ridge which separates 
Chapala from the Valley of Ocdtlan, through which 
the Rio Grande pursues its course. The view of the 
lake from the height called La Coronilla, is almost 
equal to that of the Lake of Geneva from the moun- 
tains above Vevay. Its vast extent, its form, the 
bold outline of the surrounding mountains, and the 
clear blue of the sky above, render it a very striking 
scene, and one to which few pencils could do justice. 

From San Pedro to the banks of the Rio Grande, 
at the point where it reissues from the Lake of Cha- 
pala, which it enters near La Barca, we calculated 
the distance to be about five leagues; the two first 
mountainous, the three last over a level plain, which 
we crossed at a rapid passo. Even at this pace we 
could hardly keep our guide (an Indian runner, 
from San Pedro) in sight. He continued at a very 
fast trot over every sort of ground, now disappearing 
in a barranca, and now half seen, in the obscurity of 
the evening, fifty yards before our horses’ heads, until 
we reached the ferry, to which he had promised to 
conduct us. Ocdtlan is situated upon the Southern 
bank of the river, a broad and rapid stream. We 
found the passage not unattended with danger ; for, 
as we had but one servant with us, Mrs. Ward, Mr. 
Martin, and I, were seated in a punt just large 
enough to contain us, guided by a man with a pole 


not sufficiently long to reach the bottom in the 
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deepest parts. We each held a horse by a lasso, 
while the saddles and bridles were piled up be- 
tween us; the servant remained upon the bank to 
force the animals to enter the water, which, as it 
was dark and cold, they did with great reluctance ; 
and when they got into the middle, not discovering 
the opposite bank, they began to swim in different 
directions, and very nearly upset the boat. More 
than half an hour elapsed before we were all landed ; 
and Mr. Carrington, who had gone on in the morn- 
ing to superintend the passage of the baggage mules 
and the coach, told us that it had taken nearly four 
hours to accomplish it. I had bought at Sombré- 
rété sixteen Durango mules, from the Hacienda del 
Ojo,—beautiful creatures, but perfectly unbroken, and 
so nimble in all their motions, that if they chose to 
separate from their companions, we had hardly a 
horse fast enough to come within lassoing distance 
of them while in full career. Frightened at the 
water, these beasts spread on every side; and it 
was only by collecting some rancheros to assist the 
servants, that Carrington was enabled at last to 
force them into the stream, which was done -by 
closing gradually in upon them with loud cries, and 
lassos whirling in air, until one more courageous 
than its companions plunged in, and was followed 
instantly by the rest. 

I know few instances in which the utter inutility 
of English servants for Mexican travelling would 
have been better exemplified than in the attempt to 
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break these mules. Not one of them had ever been 
in harness before, yet they drew our coach the whole 
way from SOmbrérété to the capital. The first few 
days, the operation of catching them was really tre- 
mendous. The mules were driven into a corral, or 
large inclosure, and two lassos affixed in turn to 
each, one to the neck, and the other to one of the 
hind legs. Each of these was held by two men, 
while, after allowing a little time for the animal to 
exhaust itself in unavailing efforts, a fifth approached, 
and with infinite precautions placed a leather band- 
age (the Tapa ojos) over the eyes, and then pro- 
ceeded to put on the rest of the harness. During 
this whole process, the struggles of the mule are 
fearful ; and, even when convinced of the impossi- 
bility of escape, I have seen them groan and bellow 
in an agony of impatience, and try to destroy, with 
their teeth and fore-feet, whatever came within their 
reach. 

One by one, however, they were led forth and 
attached, still blindfolded, to the coach, the wheelers 
and leaders being always steady old mules, while the 
four new comers occupied the intervening space ; 
the Tapa ojos was then raised, and they went. off 
usually at full speed, until the nature of the road, 
or the resistance of their more prudent companions, 
induced them to moderate their pace. We never 
met with an accident of any consequence in the 
course of these proceedings, or in the operation of 
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breaking the mules for the saddle, which was con- 
ducted in a similar manner. 

The bad riders amongst the servants used to get 
some terrible tumbles, and they were occasionally 
carried up and down a barranca in rather awkward 
places, but no limbs were broken; and as each was 
laughed at in turn, the most perfect good humour 
prevailed ; while the mules were so far subdued by 
constant work, that between Valladolid and Mexico 
they gave us comparatively but little trouble. 

We rejoined our party at the Hacienda of San 
Andrés, three miles from the river, where Mr. Car- 
rington had got a lodging for us, there being no inn 
at Ocotlan ; and, on the following morning, (Jan. 9,) 
we proceeded to La Barca, where we arrived at an 
early hour, the distance being only eight leagues. 

La Barca is the head of a “ Canton,” containing 
four “ departamentos,” with 96,178 inhabitants. 
The town is uninteresting, and only worthy of 
remark as being the last place visited by us in the 
State of Jalisco, which is divided there by the Rio 
Grande from the neighbouring States of Guandjtiatd 
and Valladolid. Our road lay through the last of 
these, and we consequently sent our carriage and 
mules over in the evening of our arrival. During 
this process, which occupied four hours, I went to 
shoot in the great Cienega, or marsh, which com- 
mences a little to the Westward of La Barca, and 
extends in a line with the river almost as far as the 
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Lake of Chapala. I found there a prodigious variety 
of every species of water-fowl,—wild ducks, geese, 
swans, bitterns, and herons, some of enormous size, 
with many others, the notes and plumage of which 
were equally new to me. I tried in vain to get 
within shot of some of the larger kind, for my pro- 
gress was interrupted, at almost every step, by deep 
canals, or impassable swamps. At last, however, by 
the advice of my Indian guide, I embarked upon a 
large bundle of rushes, which, though soon water- 
logged, still supported my weight very tolerably, 
for a considerable distance, while he accompanied 
me upon another equally primitive conveyance. By 
this means I contrived to shoot several ducks and 
a couple of wild geese ; but when I wished to return 
with my booty, I found the attempt by no means 
easy. A strong current was setting towards the 
lake, and every attempt to propel our rush rafts in a 
contrary direction had the effect of immersing them 
still more deeply in the water; until at last, wet up 
to my middle, and with every prospect of sinking 
still lower from the quantity of water that my rushes 
had imbibed, | was forced to land, and to take a 
round of nearly two leagues, in order to avoid the 
marsh, and to reach La Barca, where I did not 
arrive until a very late hour. 

Jan. 10.—To Chiringhiichadro, fourteen leagues. 

We crossed the river early, and proceeded by Bue- 
na Vista (a large Hacienda) and the Pueblo of Tan- 


vy 


guato to Chiringhtiicharo, having been led to believe 
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that by avoiding Zamora (the usual road), we might 
reach Valladdlid one day sooner. From the time 
that we approached Tanguat6d, we began to remark 
a sensible improvement in the appearance of the 
country: there was more variety in the shape of the 
mountains, more wood, more water, and a richer 
vegetation. The cottages too, though small, were 
neat; the people cleanly and civil. A little beyond 
Tanguatd, we found a very pretty lake, extend- 
ing, with occasional interruptions, for nearly two 
leagues; it was full of little islands, covered with 
acacias, and abounding with wild-fowl of every 
description, while large herds of cattle occupied the 
potreros in the vicinity of its banks. 

Having loitered with Mrs. Ward behind the rest 
of the party, which had struck into a different road, 
we stopped at a small hut to breakfast, where a 
pretty Indian woman, with a beautiful set of teeth, 
gave us some tortillas, with eggs, frijoles, chile, and 
a little meat for ourselves and two servants, for four 
reals. She was exceedingly communicative, and 
told us that her house, on setting out in life, had 
cost her four dollars, and her marriage fees ¢wenty- 
two: that her husband had paid this, but was still 
in debt to the Padre for the baptism of a child, the 
fees for which he was then endeavouring to raise. 
We gave her a few reals towards so laudable a pur- 
pose, and left her highly pleased with our visit, as we 
were with her simple manners and conversation. 


We found only the remains of a house at Chiring- 
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huicharo, the Hacienda having been burnt during 
the Revolution: we, however, fitted up two very 
tolerable apartments in the corridor with blankets 
and cloaks, in which, as there was not much wind, 
we passed the night without discomfort. 

Jan. 11.—To Tlasésalca, ten leagues. 

This day’s experience effectually convinced us of 
the folly of taking cross-roads with a carriage. It 
was our intention to sleep at Cipimé6, another Haci- 
enda, put down in our route as a very feasible dis- 
tance; but after reaching, about two o’clock, the 
Hacienda of Changétird, we found our farther pro- 
gress impeded by a succession of inclosures, through 
which it was necessary to force our way by opening 
breaches in the thick stone walls large enough to 
admit the carriage. Fortunately, Mexicans have a 
great talent for demolition; and the servants, who all 
went to work con amore, soon opened us a passage ; 
but after continuing the work till six o'clock, during 
which time we had made our way through six or 
seven inclosures, we found ourselves at dusk upon 
the top of a hill immediately above the Pueblo of 
Tldsésalca (ten leagues from Cipiméd), where we 
resolved to pass the night. To reach it was no easy 
task, as the descent consisted entirely of fragments 
of rock, over which it seemed impossible that a car- 
riage should find its way unbroken. From this di- 
lemma we were extricated by a Vaquero, who offered 
to show us a winding path, through which he had 
once conducted the Insurgent artillery during the 
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Revolution. We gladly embraced the proposal, ard 
arrived safely in the Pueblo, by a very circuitous 
route, about seven o’clock, where we succeeded in 
obtaining accommodations for the night. 

On the following morning (Jan. 12) we pursued 
our journey, and reached Cipimeo (ten leagues) at 
an early hour in the afternoon. The road was very 
rugged, but the country exceedingly pretty, the vast 
plains of the Interior being replaced by a pleasing 
variety of mountain scenery. The weather how- 
ever was cloudy, and in the pine-forests we all felt 
the cold severely. The central part of Valladolid is 
raised above the level of the surrounding country— 
being situated upon that part of the Sierra Madre 
where the descent to the Western coast commences, 
and where a succession of broken and lofty ridges 
interrupts the uniformity of surface peculiar to the 
Table-land. The valleys between these ridges 
abound in water, and are exceedingly fertile ; while 
the mountains that environ them are covered with a 
fine growth of timber. In one of these valleys the 
Hacienda of Cipimeo is situated, formerly one of the 
most valuable in the State of Valladolid, but now 
only just beginning to recover from the effects of the 
Civil War. The present proprietor, Don José 
Maria Torres, was an officer in the Creole army 
in.1810, and his father was instrumentai in saving 
the lives of twenty Europeans residing in Patzcuaro, 
against whom Hidalgo had fulminated one of his 
iniquitous decrees of proscription. These offences 
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drew upon the family the ill-will of the first Insur- 
gents ; and the estate was so continually laid waste, 
that for some years it was entirely abandoned. 

The Hacienda possesses a great extent of wood- 
land,—ground sufficient for sowing 400 fanegas of 
maize, the whole of which is irrigated—rich and 
abundant pastures—and a-plentiful supply of water. 
A river passes through the estate, and Cienegas, or 
marshes, (very valuable for cattle during the dry 
season,) extend for some leagues around. In front 
of the house there is a singular volcanic mountain, 
the crater of which forms an “ Alberga,” or natural 
lake. The water commences about 200 feet from 
the edge of the crater; it is salt; and no attempt 
to find a bottom has yet proved successful. 

The basin in which it is contained is perfectly 
circular, and the descent to the water’s edge almost 
precipitous : the distance across must be 200 or 250 
feet. From a little above the “ Alberga” we had 
a fine view of the surrounding countries ; and Mr. 
Torres pointed out to us the marsh, in the centre 
of which the fort of Jauxilla stood, once the seat 
of the only independent government of which 
Mexico could boast. 

Jan. 13..-From Cipimé6 we proceeded to T'éca- 
cho, (twelve leagues,) a Hacienda and Venta, which 
was to be our last stage on the way to Valladolid. 

The road continued to be exceedingly picturesque, 
being surrounded by hills, some of the most fan- 
tastic shapes, while others, though isolated, looked 
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as if they had been cast in the same mould. In 
passing the marshes I killed nine ducks, and brought 
down two wild geese at a double shot, as they rose 
out of some rushes near the road. We found them 
most excellent eating, and regretted that it was 
not possible to add them more frequently to our 
bill of fare; but, except by a chance shot, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain so great a prize. In the 
lakes of the valley of Mexico they are seldom seen, 
though ducks, snipes, and bitterns, are found there 
in prodigious numbers. I have frequently shot 
twenty and thirty snipes in a morning; and a great 
tiro de patos near Mexico is one of the most curious 
scenes that it is possible to witness. The Indians, 
by whom it is principally conducted, prepare a battery 
composed of seventy or eighty musket barrels ar- 
ranged in two rows, one of which sweeps the water, 
while the other is a little elevated, so as to take the 
ducks as they rise upon the wing. The barrels are 
connected with each other, and fired by a train ; 
but the whole apparatus, as well as the man who 
has charge of it, are concealed in the rushes, until 
the moment when, after many hours of cautious 
labour, one of the dense columns of ducks, which 
blacken, at times, the surface of the lake, is driven 
by the distant canoes of his associates sufficiently 


near to the fatal spot. The double tier of guns is 


immediately fired, and the water remains strewed 

with the bodies of the killed, and the wounded, whose 

escape is cut off by the circle of canoes beyond. 
VOL. Ti 18 
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Twelve hundred ducks are often brought in as the 
result of a single tiro; and during the whole season 
they form the ordinary food of the lower classes in 
the Capital, where they are sold for one, or at most 
two reals each. 

In the North I saw no such masses of ducks, but 
they were replaced by wild geese, swans and cranes, 
with herons of a prodigious size, in flocks that co- 
vered a vast extent of country when they alighted, 
and filled the air with discordant screams when 
on the wing. I never could succeed, however, in 
securing any of the larger birds, as they were so 
extremely wary that it was difficult to approach 
them even within rifle shot. 

Jan. 14.—We left Tecacho at seven, and reached 
Valladolid (twelve leagues) at half-past three. 

There was nothing on the way to announce that 
we were either upon a high road, or approaching 
the Capital of a flourishing State. A few wretched 
hovels, at one of which we stopped to breakfast, and 
two or three miserable arrieros, were the only objects 
that reminded us of the presence of man. The 
forest scenery, however, was fine, and we saw occa- 
sionally some stupendous masses of lava, looking 
as fresh as if they had been produced by a very 
recent eruption. ‘The frequent recurrence of these 
volcanic remains is a singular feature in New Spain ; 
for since the Conquest there has not been a single 
eruption of any consequence, (excepting that of 
Jorullo,) and most of the volcanoes now known are 
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extinct. Yet masses of scoria, and districts covered 
with lava, are found in every part of the Federation ; 
in the vicinity of the Capital, on the road to Guana- 
juato, in parts of San Luis, between Sombrerete and 
Durango, throughout Valladolid, and on the ascent 
from Veracruz, between Jalapa, Jilotepec, and Las 
Vigas, as well as in the plains of Tepeyagualco; 
while everywhere their vast extent proves that the 
convulsions which produced them must have been 
fearful indeed. 

I know few places the approach to which is so 
tedious as that to Valladolid. For more than two 
hours you see the city apparently below you, while 
the road continues to wind amongst the surrounding 
hills. At length, a rapid descent conducts you to 
the plain, where a long causeway built across a 
marsh forms the entrance to the town. The sub™ 


urbs are poor and insignificant, but the high street 


is fine, and the Cathedral, standing alone and uncon- 
cealed by any subordinate buildings, produces a very 
imposing effect. 

Not having any acquaintances in Valladolid, we 
took up our quarters at the inn of Nuestra Sefora 
de la Soledad, where we obtained very decent apart- 
ments, with tables, chairs, and a number of other 
luxuries, not at all general as yet in the Mexican 
Republic. 

The State of Michoacan comprises the territory 
formerly belonging to the Tarascos, a powerful In- 
dian nation, first allies, and afterwards rivals of the 
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Aztecs, whom they are said to have followed in their 
emigration from the North. Their capital was 
situated upon the banks of the Lake of Patzqtar6, 
called by them Tzinzunzan, from the number of 
humming birds (Tzinzun) in its vicinity, with the 
feathers of which the statues of their gods were 
adorned.* Driven into the mountains by the perse- 
cutions of their conquerors, the Indians led a wild 
and barbarous life, until they were reclaimed by 
the exertions of Vasco de Quiroga, first Bishop of 
Valladolid, who devoted thirty years of his life to 
the mitigation of the evils, which the ambition of his 
countrymen had brought upon the aboriginal race. 
The Bishopric was created in 1536, and_ held 
by Quiroga until 1565, during which time the 
valleys were once more filled with inhabitants, and 
the natives distributed into villages, where they have 
continued ever since to cultivate the lands assigned 
to them by their protector ; and, in some instances, 
to exercise the trades, in which he caused them to 
be instructed. 

The registered population of the State in 1822, 
was 365,080 souls. It may be calculated at 
450,000 at the present day, adding one-sixth for 
omissions, and making some additional allowance for 
the inhabitants who have returned to their homes 


* The Indians of Patzquaro are still famous for this art. 
They compose figures of saints with the feathers of the Colibri, 
which are remarkable both for the delicacy of the execution, and 
the brilliancy of the colours. 
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since the re-establishment of tranquillity, Valladolid 
being one of the provinces that suffered most during 
the Civil War. It has been justly termed the 
cradle of the Revolution; most of the proprietors 
are old Insurgents; and, with the exception of the 
Congress assembled by Morelos at Oaxaca, all the 
governments successively established by the Inde- 


pendent leaders (the Junta of Zitactiar6, the Congress 
of Apatzingan, and the Junta of Jauxilla) sought 
a refuge in the territories of Michoacan. The re- 


sult was almost universal desolation, and many years 
will still be required to repair the wide-spread ruin, 
which so protracted a struggle has occasioned. 

Valladolid contains two cities, (Ciudades,) (Patz- 
ciaré and Valladolid,) three towns, (Villas,) 256 
Pueblos, 333 Haciendas, and 1356 Ranchos, dis- 
tributed into eighty-three parishes, and twenty-one » 
“ Partidos,” or districts. 

The legislature consists of one chamber, com- 
posed of eleven deputies, who receive a monthly sa- 
lary of 150 dollars, during the sessions only. The 
whole expences of the Government do not exceed 
120,000 dollars. The contingent amounts to 
175,000 dollars, of which one-half remained due for 
the year 1825. The reduced contingent of 1826 
was paid. 

From the universal distress occasioned by the 
Civil War, the revenue of Michoacan, in 1827, was 
still very inconsiderable. ‘The former riches of the 
State consisted almost entirely in its agricultural 
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produce, the most ordinary manufactures being in- 
troduced from the neighbouring towns of the Baxid. 
The Pueblos have now so little to give in exchange 
for these supplies, that the Alcavalas (or excise upon 
home-made goods) yield little or nothing. A con- 
tribucion directa, calculated at two reals a-head, has 
never yet produced 20,000 dollars; and even for 
tobacco the demand is very trifling. The tithes, 
one moiety of which belongs to the State, formerly 
produced 500,000 dollars; they now yield only 
200,000 dollars; nor is there any immediate pro- 
spect of an increase, as their falling off is attributed 
not only to the depressed state of the agricultural 
interests, but to the dissemination of ideas unfavour- 
able to the rights of the Church, which are gaining 
ground every day. 

The only mines now in activity in Michoacan are 
those of Tlalpiijahtia, Oztimatlan, and Angangeo. 
There are many other districts said to be rich in 
the Sierra Madre, and the mines of Huétamd, 
amongst others, have excited the attention of some 
of our Companies; but it does not appear that their 
value is sufficient to compensate for the disadvan- 
tages of a scanty population, and a very unhealthy 
climate. The whole Western declivity of the Sierra 
Madre comprehended within the province of Mi- 
choacan is remarkable for its insalubrity. Agues of 
the most dangerous kind prevail there during a great 
part of the year, and the inhabitants are afflicted 


not only with wens, (as in parts of Sonora,) but with 
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the disease called Quiricua, a sort of leprosy, which 
discolours the face and body with large blue splotches, 
without otherwise affecting the health of those at- 
tacked by it. The principal seat of the disorder is 
in the valleys between Témascalt€épéc, Huétamd, 
and the Coast, where nearly the whole population is 
composed of * Pintos ;” the affection is said to be 
contagious, and spreads gradually towards the inte- 
rior, so that a mottled race may probably be pro- 
pagated into the very vicinity of the Capital. 

The Tierra Caliente at the foot of the Cordillera, 
which is fertilized in part by the Rio Balsas, is rich 
in all the ordinary productions of the tropics ; and 
even in the more elevated valleys, sugar was grown 
before the Revolution to a very considerable extent. 
The best sugar lands are now about twelve leagues 
South of Pascuar6, where the proprietors of almost 
all the sugar estates reside; but only a small portion 
of the machinery destroyed during the war has been 
yet replaced. At the foot of the mountain of J6- 
rullo, there are some plantations of cacao and indigo 
belonging to General Michilena, but they have not 
yet attained any considerable value, or extent. 

Nearly all the public edifices, not immediately con- 
nected with the Government, in Valladolid, are due 
to the munificence of the bishops of that See, most 
of whom have contributed to enrich, or adorn, the 
town. The cathedral, the hospitals, and the aque- 
duct, are all the works of the Church. The first is 
a magnificent building, and wealthy, though de- 
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spoiled of a large proportion of its treasures by the 
Royal Commandant Trixillo, during the Revolution. 
The massive silver balustrades around the principal 
altar escaped the fate of the lamps and candelabras, 
(melted down as a loan to the Royal Treasury,) by 
being painted the colour of mahogany, which they 
retain to the present day. 

The bishoprick of Michoacan has been vacant. for 
many years ; but I know no place where the recollec- 
tion of the long line of Prelates who have occupied 
the episcopal chair, seems to be preserved with such 
respectful and affectionate regret. Indeed, I have 
often heard Mexicans, but little disposed to speak 
well of Spain in any other respect, admit that the 
conduct of the great dignitaries of their Church has 
been in general most exemplary. Amongst the 
Parochial clergy in New Spain, the distance of the 
livings from each other, and the absence of all con- 
trol, have led occasionally to a very relaxed state 
of morals, and converted religion into a cloak for 
the greatest excesses; but the bishops, in general, 
have been men of great simplicity, and benevolence, 
whose primitive habits, and unambitious lives, their 
Creole successors will do well to imitate. 

We left Valladolid on the 16th of January. The 
view of the town from the Mexican side is really 
beautiful: gardens and orchards form the foreground, 
while the lofty aqueduct, the gorgeous churches, and 
a bold range of mountains behind, fill up the remain- 


ing space. Our road lay through Char6d, and In- 
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diparapéd, to Sindapécuard, where Mrs. Ward and 
the rest of the party slept. This town is the head 
of a Partido, or district, containing 25,174 inhabi- 
tants, and abounding in the ordinary productions 
of the Table-land. The name is derived from the 
Indian word ‘‘ Tzinapt,” which, in the language of 
Otomis, or Tarascés, signifies Obsidian, a great abun- 
dance of which is found in the vicinity of the town. 
By a grammar of the Tarascan tongue in my pos- 
session, the language appears to be very far from 
simple. The alphabet consists of only twenty-one 
letters, five vowels and sixteen consonants. F and 
L are not known. The L (as already observed) is 
particularly prevalent in the Aztec language, while 
the R, rejected by the Aztecs, is almost universal 


amongst the Otbmis. Yet the two tribes emigrated 


from the North together, and continued allies, until, 
from too close a neighbourhood, they became ene- 
mies, and were both overwhelmed by the common 
foe. A pure breed of the Otémis still exists in 
many parts of Valladolid. They live chiefly in the 
mountainous districts, and never intermarry with 
any other tribe. 

At Indaparapéd, I quitted the high road to the 
Capital, and struck off across the mountains to 
Oziimatlan, a little isolated district, where the Real 
del Monte Company is working the mines of San 
Pedro Barreno, Los Apostoles, and La Machorra. 

Oztimatlan is exceedingly difficult of access, the 
mountains being intersected by immense ravines, and 
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the paths so little frequented that all trace of them 
is frequently lost. I succeeded however, with an 
excellent horse, in making my way to the mouth of 
a Barranca more than a league in length, towards 
the upper part of which the village and mines are 
situated. The mountains on either side are lofty, 
and clothed with a fine growth of oaks and firs, 
while a rapid, though shallow, stream occupies nearly 
the whole of the intervening space. The road winds 
alternately from bank to bank, until, at a sudden 
turn, a little platform is discovered, upon which the 
village stands. The only air-tight house in it is 
that occupied by the Company, close to the Socabon 
of San Pedro. ‘The Hacienda built by them stands 
a little below. It is in the establishment of the 
reduction works that the principal expence of the 
Company at Ozumatlan has consisted, for the good- 
ness of the mines had been ascertained by Mr. 
Dollar, (who had laid out 22,000 dollars upon them,) 
before they were contracted for. ‘The Hacienda 
has cost about 35,000 dollars more. It contains a 
large water-wheel for stamping the ores, and every 
other requisite for a smelting establishment; this 
being the only process used in Oziimittlan, where the 
ores contain a quantity of lead: and where amal- 
gamation in the Patio would be doubly tedious, on 
account of the total absence of sun, there being only 
three or four hours out of the twenty-four, in 
which its rays can penetrate into the lower parts 
of the Barranca. At the time of my visit, wine 
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hundred cargas of very rich ore were already in 
the magazines ; and it was the opinion of the 
miners, that, as soon as the Hacienda was com- 
pleted, seven hundred cargas more might be raised 
weekly from the Socabon of San Pedro alone. The 
principal vein is nearly four varas in width, and pre- 
sents every indication of being both abundant, and 
durable in its produce. The richest ores however, 
containing massive crystallizations of lead and silver, 
(some fine specimens of which I saw at Real del 
Monte,) were raised from a little side vein, which 
was abandoned after a short trial, being found to con- 
tinue such a mere thread, (hilito,) that the ores, 
though exceedingly valuable, would not pay the 
costs of extraction. 

Workmen are easily procured at Oztimitlan ; 
provisions are abundant, and, from its vicinity both 
to Valladolid and to the Tierra Caliente to the South 
and West, supplies of all kinds may be obtained with 
facility. But as a residence, the place is dreary 
beyond description, being completely shut out from 
the world. The result of the speculation to the 
Company does not appear to be doubtful ; for the ore 
already on hand in 1827, was thought to be’ suf- 
ficient very nearly to cover the outlay, as soon as 
the completion of the Hacienda should afford the 
means of converting it into bars. 

Jan. 17.—From Oziumatlan, I proceeded across 
the mountains to Sinadpécudrd6. The road, after 
emerging from the Barranca, is good for about three 
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leagues, when an almost precipitous descent leads 
from the edge of this elevated platform imto the 
valley of Sinapecuaro below. I thought that I 
should never reach the town, for during a whole 
hour I saw it below me without being apparently 
any nearer to it than I was when I commenced the 
descent. At last we arrived, and, after dismissing 
my guide, I followed at a rapid passo the road to 
Maravatio, by which the coach had proceeded, about 
three hours before me. I overtook the party at 
Acambiiro, (six leagues from Sindpécuaro, and eleven 
from Oztimatlan,) and, after taking some refresh- 
ment, and changing my horse, we continued our 
route towards Maravatid, where it was our inten- 
tion to sleep. We were imprudent enough to loiter 
some time at Acambaré, in order to see the town, 
which, though now nearly in ruins, was a place of 
importance before the civil war; and the conse- 
quence was, that we were benighted on our way to 
Maravatio, (the distance being ten leagues,) where, 
after losing our road, and wandering over the plains 
for some hours, we did not arrive till near eleven 


Oclock. Te add te our misfortunes, tlhe cook, who 


had been sent on in the morning to lay in provisions, 
and get some rooms ready for our reception, seemed 
to have experienced the same fate. He was not 
heard of for three days, when he rejoined us at 
Tlalpujahua, very nearly starved, his horse having 
thrown him in the mountains, and made his escape, 
leaving him to find his way, as he could, to some 
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Pueblo, or village, in search of which he wandered 
about for thirty-six hours. As a proof of the ho- 
nesty of the people, I may add that the horse, being 
known by some of the accoutrements to be English, 
was brought to me at Tlalptijahtia by order of an 
Alcalde, to whom he had been safely delivered. 

A case of preserved meat saved us from abso- 
lute starvattion at Maravatio; without it, we must 
inevitably have gone supperless to bed, as, at so late 
an hour, noit even bread was to be procured. 

Jan. 18,—Early on the following morning we set 
out for Tlallpujahua, accompanied by Mr. Moro, the 
principal emgineer of the Company, who had been 
good enough to undertake to pilot us across the 
mountains. The carriage-road leaves the elevated 


ridge upon which Tlalpujahua stands to the right, 
and winds almost round it into the valley of Tepe- 
tongo, where it resumes the direction of the Capital, 
while the road to the Real branches off, for about 
two leagues, up the valley, or Canada, of Tlalpujahua, 
which is impassable for any thing but horses and 
mules. 


At the Hacienda of Tépétong6 we were met by 
Monsieur de Rivafinoli, with a number of Mexicans, 
and other gentlemen in the service of the Company. 
They brought us a supply of fresh horses, with carga 
mules for the baggage, by whose assistance the con- 
tents of the coach were speedily transferred to Mr. 
de Rivafinoli’s hospitable house. The children were 


carried on horseback by two servants; the maids 
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were mounted in a similar manner ; and after a very 
little delay, the whole cavalcade took the road to Tlal- 
pujahua by the new Hacienda of the Chimal, where 
we stopped to breakfast. Nothing can be prettier 
than the approach to the Real upon this side. The 
scenery varies at every turn in the Barranca, while 
the abundance of water, and the fine vigorous vege- 
tation of the forests on the surrounding mountains, 
form a most delightful contrast to the monotonous 
plains of the Interior, by the recollection of which 
we were long haunted. 

We remained at Tlalptijahtia two whole days, and 
I found everywhere proofs of the unwearied assi- 
duity with which the labours of the Association had 
been carried on. Only four months had elapsed 
since my preceding visit, yet a sensible improvement 
had taken place in every direction. Buildings were 
completed, which I had left uncommenced; ma- 
chines erected, of which I had only seen the first 
sketch upon paper; and mines brought into acti- 
vity, the working of which in September could hardly 
be said to have begun. The great Hacienda of San 
Rafael was likewise concluded; and though the 
amount of valuable ore raised was not yet consider- 
able, the most sanguine expectations were enter- 
tained by the natives with regard to the result. 

In these expectations, I confess that I myself fully 
share. I have always regarded Mr. de Rivafinoli’s 
system of management as a model: his activity is 
unceasing, and his influence over the natives, as well 
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as over the officers of the Company, unbounded ; while 
the publicity with which every thing connected with 
the pecuniary concerns of the establishment is car- 
ried on, renders it impossible that this influence 
should be ascribed to any but the real cause; that 
is, a conviction, on the part of the Mexicans, of the 
advantages which the whole country has derived 
from the able manner in which the works of the 
Association have been conducted. More time has 


indeed been required to bring the mines into a pro- 


fitable state than was at first thought necessary ; but 
I trust that the details, of which the preceding books 
are full, will have had the effect of convincing my 
readers that, in undertakings upon so large a scale, 
where the issue is liable to be affected, not only by 
unforeseen difficulties, but by so many other circum- 
stances, for which, though foreseen, no remedy can be 
provided, tzme is not the only criterion by which a 
judgment ought to be formed, either of the probable 
result of an enterprise, or of the ability displayed in 
its prosecution. I see, at present, no reasonable motive 
for discouragement amongst the Tlalpujahua adven- 
turers. Their outlay is moderate; their mines are 
known to have yielded rich ores; and do so still, 
wherever the lodes are accessible; and although the 
district was abandoned for nearly sixty years, (after 
the removal of La Borde,) it must be recollected, 
that during those very years the great Bonanzas of 
San Acasio, (at Zacatecas), and the Pavéll6n, with 
the discoveries of Catorce, Guarisamey, and the Va- 
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lenciana mine, (at Guanajuato, and in the North, 
naturally diverted into other channels the capitals 
usually invested in mining discoveries. 

The question is not, whether there are richer 
districts than Tlalpujahua, but whether that district, 
now that capital and science are employed upon it, 
will repay the labours of those by whom the invest- 
ment is made? And to this there is every reason 
to imagine that, within a reasonable time, a very 
satisfactory answer will be given. 

On the 19th of January we visited the Hacienda 
of San Rafael, one of the most ingenious and com- 
plete establishments, now existing in Mexico. The 
stamping wheel has been already described. Its 
effect was really beautiful, and its construction does 
the more honour to Mr. Moro, because he perse- 
vered in his original plan, notwithstanding the dis- 
couraging predictions of those, who pronounced its 
execution to be impracticable. 

There was rather a scanty supply of water when 
we saw it; but this was an evil not to be guarded 
against in a year, when the maize crops throughout 
the country had perished for want of rain. 

On the 20th we assisted at the “ Bendicion” of 
a new machine for raising the water in the mine 
of Arevalo, invented by Mr. Seidenstucker, a Ger- 
man “machiniste,” who had already given proofs 
of much ingenuity in his department, and materially 
improved the machinery of the Company. In the 
present instance, by inverting the ordinary mode of 
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applying steam power, and making a rotatory mo- 
tion produce a vertical one, he expected to put in 


motion, with one horse, a pump capable of perform- 


ing the work of two Malicatés. Monsieur Martin 


and I had the honour of standing godfathers upon 
this occasion, for which the Galera was fitted up 
with a profusion of green boughs, and other decora- 
tions. An altar was raised, surrounded by flags of 
various colours, with ail the silver candlesticks of 
the Church ranged on each side; and the Cura, in 
full canonicals, pronounced a solemn blessing upon 
the machine, sprinkling holy water upon every part 
of it; while the godfathers, with huge wax flam- 
beaux, weighing at least six pounds each, were in 
close attendance upon his steps. The ceremony 
concluded by a distribution of wine and cakes, and 
a general discharge of fireworks, (cOhétés) in the 
noise of which the Indians take a peculiar delight, 
although, at mid-day, their effect, as they hiss through 
the air, is entirely lost in the splendour of the sun- 
shine. 

We suffered severely from cold during our stay 
at Tlalptijahtia, and not less so on our return to the 
Capital. We set out on the 2Ist, and rode across 
the mountains to the Hacienda of Tépétitian, (about 
seven leagues,) where we were most comfortably 
provided for by the Administrador and his wife, 
who welcomed us with that easy politeness of man- 
ner, which certainly distinguishes the Spanish race, 
wherever its descendants are found. The children 
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performed this long journey on horseback, without 
experiencing the least inconvenience, so inured had 
they become to every possible mode of travelling 
during their three months’ wanderings. For their 
great “ Coche” they had formed an attachment, which 
remains in full force to the present day. They 
looked upen it quite as their home, and were impa- 
tient, in the morning, for the hour to arrive at which 
they were installed in it, and released from the 
dulness of a dark and dirty room. Nor had they 
suffered in any other respect: the eldest little girl, 
a sad invalid when we quitted the Capital, recovered 
her health and strength while away ; and as to the 
youngest, she was so fortified by living constantly 
in the open air, that her fat and rosy cheeks were 
the admiration of all beholders. Even at Zacitécds, 
where no kindly feelings were entertained towards 
the parents, she was visited by a number of friars, 
who made interest with the Indian nurse to let them 
kiss her, and carry her about in their arms; and 
at several other places she and her sister were sent 
for by people of the town, whose desire to see them 
Chapita always complied with,—for fear, as she told 
us, that they might cast an evil eye upon the chil- 
dren, if refused. 

We found our coach at Tépétitlan, to which place 
it proceeded by the usual coach-road from Tépétongo- 
On the 22d, we started at five o’clock, (at which 
hour the ground was covered with a hard white 
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frost, and the water with a coating of ice,) and 


proceeded by Istlahuacd to Lerma, where we arrived 


without any other accident than the loss of two 
mules, which, having got loose while we were chang- 
ing the “tiro” of the carriage, made their way to 
the river, and actually killed themselves by drinking 
to excess when hot. 

We left Lerma on the 23d, about six in the 
morning, and arrived in Mexico at three, having 
been much delayed by the carriage,which, I thought, 
would never reach the summit of Las Criicés. 

The delight of returning to our beautiful home, 
after an absence of nearly three months, was great 
indeed; and the contrast between San Cosme and 
the villainous abodes to which we had been so long 
confined, made us regard it as little less than a 
palace. We were all exhausted too by constant 
locomotion, having averaged thirty miles a-day dur- 
ing the whole time that we were upon the road. 
Our horses, which had commenced their expedition 
fat and flourishing, were reduced to mere skin and 
bone; yet they all returned; not one knocked up 
so entirely as to oblige us to leave it behind; and 
many, after two months of rest, and green forage, 
recovered their good looks completely, and enabled 
me to sell them, on my departure, at a very trifling 
loss. Amongst the mules the damage was more 
considerable, many of my new purchases having 
turned out ill; but my original stock returned un- 
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injured, after carrying their loads the whole way, 


without a single day’s relief. 


I have endeavoured to comprehend in the pre- 
ceding pages all the statistical details of any im- 
portance in those parts of the Federation which I 
visited during my mining tours, (La Puebla, Qué- 
rétiro, Guandjuatd, San Luis Potdsi, Zacatecas, 
Diirangé, Guadalajara, and Valladolid,) with such 
additions respecting the more Northern Provinces as 
I have conceived to be most worthy of attention, 
and best entitled to credit. 

A few particulars respecting the States of Mexico, 
and Veracruz, Oaxaca, Tabascd, and Yiicitan, with 
some final observations upon the general prospects 
of the country, will comprise all that my present 
materials will enable me to subjoin, or indeed that 
the dimensions of my book will admit of. 

The State of Mexico, with a population of nearly 
one million of inhabitants, is divided into eight 
districts, Acapiilcd, Cternivacd, Hiieiiitli, Mexico, 
Tasco, Toluca, Tila, and Tulincingd.) These 
embrace a large proportion of valuable mines, as well 
as anumber of districts celebrated for the richness 
of their agricultural produce. Real dél Monte, 
Chico, Captila, Zimapan, San José del Oro, El Car- 
donal, La Péchtiga, the Rancho del Oro, Tasco, Té- 
pantitlan, Zacualpan, and Tétéla del Rio, are all in 
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the State of Mexico; as are the valleys of Toliica 
and Cuautli Amilpis, the rich plains of PaAchiici, 
and the fertile Vega of Ttildancingd. The capital of 
the State is Tézcd.6, Mexico having been declared 
a Federal City, and selected as the residence of the 
President, the Congress, and all the great authorities 
of the Federation. By this decision, the State was 
stripped of a very considerable portion of its revenue, 
which consisted in the municipal duties collected at 
the gates of Mexico; and the difficulty of raising an 
equivalent for these duties at once, has retarded the 
acquittal of its debt to the Federation, to which in 
1827, 182,712 dollars were still due. But the 
resources of the State are so ample, that these em- 
barrassments cannot be of long duration. 

The Legislative Assembly is composed of nineteen 
deputies; elected in the ratio of one for every fifty 
thousand inhabitants. The districts are placed un- 
der the inspection of Prefects, and Sub-Prefects, one 
of whose duties it is to establish schools in every 
village, and to form a census, as well as a statistical 
survey, of the territory of the State. But the Con- 
stitution having only been published in February 
1827, these provisions have not yet been carried into 
effect. 

Veracruz is divided into four ‘ departments,” 
Veracruz, Jalapa, Orizava, and Aciyiiciim. 


The department of Veracruz contains four “ can- 
tons,” with a total population of 63.106 souls; (Ve- 
racruz 29,987, TampicO 20,785, Pdapantla 7,981, 
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Misantl’ 4,353,) distributed throughout the 7ierra 
Caliente of the coast in fifty-three “ Pueblos,” Ran- 
cherias, or Congregaciones. ‘The produce of these 
cantons consists in maize, frijoles, rice, cotton, sugar, 
woods of the most precious kinds, as mahogany, 
ebony, and cedar; salsaparilla, pepper, wax wlé, 
(Indian rubber,) and vanilla, which is particularly 
abundant in Misantla, where twenty thousand roots 
of it were planted in 1826. 

The department of Jalapd is divided into two 
cantons, Jalapa, and Jalacingd, containing forty-one 
Pueblos and 53,061 inhabitants. 

Orizavaé comprises three Cantons, (Orizava, Cor- 
dova, and Cosdmaliidpam,) with sixty-three Pueblos, 
and 84,148 inhabitants. The population of Orizava 
and Cordévad is employed principally in the culti- 
vation of tobacco and coffee. The towns contain 
likewise several distilleries, and a number of Colme- 
nares, (bee-hives,) which are increasing daily in im- 
portance. 

In the department of Acdyticim there are three 
cantons, (Acayucam, Tustla, and N timanguillo, ) 
twenty-three Pueblos, and 33,354 inhabitants. Cot- 
ton is the principal agricultural production, and 
twenty-five thousand “tercios” of it, (12,500 cargas, ) 
were formerly theaverage annual amount raised. This 
is now reduced to about 800 tercios, there being no 
demand in the native manufactures, and the Cotton 
being without value as an export, until machines for 
cleaning, and compressing it, are erected, none of 
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which are at present known. Of its probable future 
importance, [ have expressed my opinion in the 
third Section of the first Book. 

The total registered population of Veracruz ap- 
pears by the above statements to be 233,705 souls. 

The receipts, from October 1824, to December 
1826, amounted to 650,657 dollars, and the expen- 
diture to 350,796 dollars.* 

From the State of Odxacad I have been unable 
to obtain returns similar to those given respecting 
other parts of the Federation. Agriculture is highly 
favoured by the mildness of the climate, which pro- 
duces both cerealia and the sugar-cane; but of the 
mineral riches of the province very little is known. 
Mr. Glennie entertains a very high opinion of the 
new mines belonging to the United Mexican Com- 
pany at Tédjémiilcd; (forty leagues South of Oax- 
aca,) but, in general, the mines in that State have 
been worked with so little science, and distinguished 
by so few great Bonanzas, that I am unable to give 
any positive information respecting them. Had I 
remained another year in Mexico, I should certainly 
have explored the whole territory of Oaxaca, and 
particularly the Mistécaé, where the cochineal is 
raised. The Indians employed in its cultivation 
are said to be a race much superior to the other 
tribes upon the Table-land. The women are called 


* Noticia Estadistica submitted to the Supreme Congress 
by the Governor of Veracruz, Don Miguel Barragan, 25th of 


January, 1827. 
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the Circassians of Mexico, and most of the families 
are affluent, above a million of dollars being an- 
nually employed in the Misteca in the purchase of 
cochineal. Besides these attractions, Oaxaca pos- 
sesses the famous cypress tree of Santa Maria de 
Tule, (a village three leagues East of the Capital 
of the province.) and the palace of Mitla. The first 
is ninety-three English feet and a half in circum- 
ference, yet does not show the slightest symptoms 
of decay ; and the second may be regarded as the 
most curious monument of antiquity now remain- 
ing in the New World. JI can add nothing respect- 
ing Mitla to the details given by Humboldt in the 
second volume of his work upon Mexico, and the 
engravings published in his American Atlas, except 
the dimensions of the stones which cover the en- 
trances to the principal hall. According to Mr. 
Glennie’s measurements, (to whom I am likewise 
indebted for the dimensions of the cypress of Tule,) 


the three largest of these stones are :-— 


Length. Breadth. Thickness. 
1.—19 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 10 in. 3 ft. 4 in. 
2.—18 8 4 10 3 6 
S19. ¥ 4 104 3 49 


They are all seven feet from the ground, and the 
ends of each rest upon slabs measuring eight feet 
six inches, by six feet nine inches, and four inches 
thick. 


Yiicatan and Tabasco are two of the poorest 


States in the Federation. The first comprises an 
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area of 3,823 square leagues; on parts of which, 
maize, frijoles, cotton, rice, tobacco, pepper, and the 
sugar-cane, are grown, with die-wood, hides, soap, 
and other articles. But the scarcity of water in 
the central parts of the Peninsula, where not a 
stream of any kind is known to exist, and the 
uncertainty of the rainy season, render the crops 
very variable ; and years frequently occur, in which 
the poorer classes are driven to seek a subsistence 
by collecting roots in the woods, when a great mor- 
tality ensues in consequence of their exposure to a 
very deleterious climate. 

The population is estimated at one hundred and 
thirty souls for each square league, or 496,990 in 
all. The territory is divided into fifteen depart- 
ments, Bacalar, Campéché, Ichmil, Izamil, Isla 
del Carmen, Jequelchakan, Jtiinticma, Lerma, Mama, 
Mérida, Oxhtizkab, Séyba Playa, Sottta, Tizimin, 
and Valladolid. Merida is the capital. 

Yiicatan contains no mines. An active inter- 
course was formerly carried on with the Havanna, 
which Yiticatan supplied with Campeche wood, salt, 
hides, deer skins, salted meat, and the Jénéquén, 
a plant from which a sort of coarse thread (pita) 
was made, and worked up into sacking, cordage, and 
hammocks. This trade was cut short by the war ; 
and as few foreigners have been induced to settle in 
Yucatan, the inhabitants have derived but little 
advantage from the late change of institutions. The 
receipts of the State, in 1826, amounted to 213,127 
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dollars. The expenditure was 207,199; so that a 
small surplus revenue remained.* 

Tabasco is divided into three departments, and 
nine “ Partidos,”—Villahérm6sa, Usiimicinti, Naca- 
jucd, Téapa, Tacdtalpa, Jalapi, Mactispana, Ciin- 
diiacan, and Jalpa,—containing in all forty-eight 
Pueblos, sixty-three churches, five hundred and forty- 
three Haciendas, and 54,862 inhabitants. During 
the rainy season, a large proportion of the territory 
of the State is under water, and the communication 
between the villages effected by canoes. This cir- 
cumstance is particularly favourable to the growth 
of cacao, which is supposed to have been an indi- 
genous plant. It is now cultivated to a consider- 
able extent, twelve thousand cargas, (each of 60lbs.) 
having been exported in the year 1825. With the 
cacao coffee is likewise grown, but the exportation 
has never exceeded three thousand quintals. Ta- 
bascan pepper, (Pimienta Malagueta ollainada,) is 
found in great abundance on the banks of the rivers. 
Indigo and vanilla grow wild, though very little 
attention has been hitherto paid to them; and the 
cultivation of tobacco, which seems to be the spon- 
taneous produce of the soil, has been prohibited by 
the decree of the 9th of February, 1824, by which 
the privilege of raising this plant was reserved to 
the districts of Orizava and Cordova, in order to 
facilitate the organization of the tobacco revenue. 


* Memorias de Estadistica remitidas por El] Gov® de Yuca- 
tan a la Camara de Senadores, 1826. 
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The receipts of Tabasco in 1825, were 40,134 
dollars, and the expenditure 29,879; but the esti- 
mate for 1827, including the Contingent, the esta- 
blishment of a printing-press, and schools, amounted 
to 49,415 dollars, which it was hoped that the reve- 
nue might be made to cover.* 


* Vide Estadistica remitida, &c., dated Villa Hermosa, 19th 
June, 1826. 
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SECTION VI. 


RETURN TO ENGLAND BY THE UNITED STATES. 
—CHARACTER OF THE CREOLES — FEELINGS 
Ol Sak “COUNTRY “Win? REGARD TO) THE 
PRESENT SYSTEM—CONCLUSION. 


I PASSED three months in the Capital, after my 
return from the North; at the expiration of which 
time, my successor, Mr. Pakenham, having arrived, 
I set out for Veracruz, in company with Mr. Roca- 
fuerte, and Captain Vernon, of His Majesty’s sloop 
Primrose, who was commissioned to convey us to 
England, with the ratified copy of the Treaty, 
which had just been approved of by the Chambers. 

We quitted Mexico on the 23d of April, and pro- 
ceeded by Otiimbi, Apin, Piedras Negras, and 
Viréyés, to Péroté, Mrs. Ward being no longer in a 
state either to travel on horseback, or to support 
the violent motion of a coach, in crossing the moun- 
tains between Mexico and La Puebla. At Jalapa, 
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where we were detained several days in order to 
allow time for the money sent by the April “ Con- 
ducta* to be shipped, we found most comfortable 
lodgings in a house which Colonel Dashwood had 
the goodness to engage for us, while his hospitality 
supplied all our other wants. We dined with him 
every day during our stay ; and, under Mrs. Dash- 
wood’s direction, we made several delightful excur- 
sions in the environs of the town, the beauties of 
which seemed to grow upon us, as we explored them 
more narrowly. 

On the 6th of May, having received intelligence 
that the Primrose was ready for sea, we slept at 
Plan del Rio, which we quitted at three o'clock on 
the morning of the 7th, in order to avoid the heat as 
much as possible. We breakfasted about seven at 
Puente del Rey, and reached the Boca del Potrero 
at two, where we passed the night. On the morn- 
ing of the 8th we arrived at a very early hour at 
Veracruz, and embarked almost immediately, after 
taking some refreshment at Mr. Welsh’s house, while 
our luggage was sending on board. 

I rode almost all the way from Jalapa, notwith- 
standing the heat, which I did not find nearly so 
oppressive as I had expected. The rest of the party 
performed the journey in litters. Hilario and one 


other servant from the Table-land, accompanied us, 


* « Conducta” implies the mules laden with silver, which 


leave the Capital once every two or three months for the coast, 


with a strong escort. 
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having volunteered a service, for which their coun- 
trymen in general feel the greatest repugnance, at a 
season when the Zierra Caliente is certainly not tra- 
versed without danger. 

Veracruz was exceedingly unhealthy at the time 
of our departure. Several persons had been already 
attacked by the vomito, and Mr. Rocafuerte’s ser- 
vant, a Spaniard, shared the same fate: he was 
taken ill on board the Primrose, and died the fifth or 
sixth day. A young midshipman (Mr. Anson), who— 
contracted the disorder while on shore for an hour in 
the morning with the boat that brought us off, was 
more fortunate. Youth and a vigorous constitution 
carried him through it; but he was very much re- 
duced for a long time, and did not entirely get over 
the attack for some weeks. 

The Primrose was under weigh when we em- 
barked, and, the wind being fair, in a very few hours 
we lost sight of the Mexican coast. On the follow- 
ing evening, however, we again anchored off ‘Tam- 
pico, to ship some more dollars, which were not put 
on board till the 12th, in the afternoon, when we 
sailed definitively for the Havanna. From thence 
we proceeded to New York, where the Primrose 
remained a week, both Mrs. Ward and the chil- 
dren being so much reduced by the rough weather 
which we had experienced, that it would have been 
absolutely dangerous for them to have crossed the 
Atlantic without some rest and relaxation on shore. 


Captain Vernon and I took advantage of this delay 
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to visit Washington, where we met with a most kind 
reception from my old friend Mr. Vaughan, under 
whom I had passed a year of my life, when attached 
to the Embassy of Sir Henry Wellesley at Madrid. 
Washington is but little worthy of the reputation 
which it enjoys. It is the mere skeleton of a great 
town; and the houses being mostly built in the 
style of the architecture by which our own country 
is so much disfigured, with high gable ends, small 
doors, and cross lights in every direction, there is 
little to see, andless toadmire. The real capitals of 
the United States are the great commercial cities, and 
of these the Americans may justly be proud. We 
passed through Philadelphia and Baltimore on our 
way, and in both these places, as well as in New 
York, we found ample proofs of an active, thriving, 
and powerful country, abounding in energy and 
wealth, and only requiring to be known in order to 
be duly appreciated. I will not fall into the error, so 
common amongst travellers, of passing judgment 
upon an empire, after a week’s examination of its 
resources; but I will say, that those writers who 
have fostered the prejudices generally entertained in 
England with regard to American manners, and in 
particular as to their individual feeling towards our- 
selves, have rendered both countries a very great dis- 
service. Captain Vernon and Ifound our character as 
Englishmen, sufficient to ensure us both civility, and 
attention, from our very numerous fellow-passengers 


on board the steam-boats, in which a great part of 
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the journey to Washington is performed ; and both 
in the capital and at Philadelphia, we required no 
other passport to open the doors of several highly 
respectable houses. 

Without participating in all Mr. Waterton’s en- 
thusiasm with regard to the American women, it 
is difficult for the most casual observer not to be 
struck with their appearance; nor do I know any 
part of the world (not even excepting England) 
where the display of female beauty is more striking 
than at New York, and Philadelphia, where, from 
the warmth of the climate, the light dress of the 
South of Europe is seen in conjunction with the 
freshness, and bright colouring of a Northern com- 
plexion. 

We found our invalids entirely restored to health 
by their stay at Staaten Island, from whence they 
removed, after performing a quarantine of four days, 
to the hospitable house of Mr. and Mrs. Buchanon, 
to whose attentions we were all much indebted, 
On the 21st of June we embarked again, and on the 
16th of July, we anchored at Spithead, after a quiet 
and prosperous voyage, during the whole of which we 
had daily and hourly reason to be grateful for Captain 
Vernon’s unremitting kindness. The Primrose was 
much too small for the accommodation of so large a 
party as ours; and as, after a thousand ingenious con- 
trivances, there was only room for one female servant, 
a Mexican woman, who was almost constantly unwell, 
the children, the eldest of whom was just two years 
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old, could not be properly attended to, and were a 
frequent source of discomfort and trouble. They 
were nursed, in turn, I believe, by all the ship’s com- 
pany, and formed a particular alliance not only with 
the officers, who were very kind to them, but with 
the boatswain and many of the men, who used to 
carry them about to every part of the ship, and intro- 
duce them to places which young ladies are not much 
in the habit of frequenting. ‘T’o add to our embarrass- 
ments, Mrs. Ward was confined on board, ten days 
before we reached Portsmouth, when the maid’s 
whole attention was of course devoted to her. The 
little girls were transferred to my cabin below at 
night, and during the day were kept either upon 
deck, or in the only part of the ship which Captain 
Vernon could call his own, (half the poop-cabin,) 
where he slept, and we all dined, separated from 
Mrs. Ward by nothing but a light partition, with an 
opening below to allow the tiller to traverse. 

I am happy in having an opportunity publicly to 
express our acknowledgments to Captain Vernon, 
for the good-humour with which he endured the 
breaking up of all the comfort of his pretty establish- 
ment on board. Few men would have supported so 
long, and so severe a trial, with such patience as 
himself; and fewer still would have exerted them- 
selves, in the midst of it, as he did, to promote, by 
every attention in his power, the comforts of his 


passengers. 
Mrs. Ward, notwithstanding the want of a thou- 
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sand things which her situation required, but which 
could not, of course, be procured on board, recovered 
wonderfully, and on the 17th we were enabled to 
transport her in a cot to the Isle of Wight, where 
she gradually regained her strength, although much 
shaken by the fatigues which she had undergone. 

Having thus brought my own story to a conclu- 
sion, it only remains for me to add a few observa- 
tions upon points, which have either not been in- 
cluded in the preceding Sections, or, with regard to 
which, my opinions have undergone some modifica- 
tions, in consequence of subsequent events ; premis- 
ing, as an apology for this irregularity, that, in order 
to prevent loss of time, my manuscript has been put 
into the hands of my publisher as written, and that, 
consequently, I am concluding, in 1828, a work, the 
first volume of which was in the press in December, 
1827. 

Our information with regard to Mexico has hither- 
to been so extremely circumscribed, that the details 
into which I have entered in the three last books, 
will, I hope, be excused, in consideration of the no- 
velty of the subject. 

To those who have studied the Essai Politique, 
the use which I have made of this admirable work 
in many parts of my own, will be sufficiently appa- 
rent. Indeed, to write a book upon Mexico, without 
referring to Baron Humboldt at almost every page, 
is nearly impossible. He first applied the lights of 
science to the New World. He discovered, and ex- 
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plained the peculiarities of climate and structure by 
which Mexico is so much favoured; and traced, 
with the hand of a master, the outline of that vast 
picture, which present and future travellers can 
only assist in filling up. I have endeavoured, how- 
ever, in availing myself of the sanction of this 
great authority, not merely to transfer to my own 
pages information better communicated in his, but to 
carry on the view which he has taken of each sub- 
ject up to the present day, and to institute as exact 
a comparison as possible between the state of things 
as represented by him in 1802, and as seen in 1827 
by myself. 

Before the appearance of the Essai Politique, the 
works of Robertson comprised all that was known 
in England, or, indeed, in Europe, with regard to 
the Transatlantic possessions of Spain, and from 
these but little information is to be derived that will 
apply to the present condition or prospects of the 
New States. 

Wherever diligent research could supply the place 
of personal observation, Robertson’s views are just, 
and his reasoning excellent. His errors arose from 
the impossibility of obtaining information with re- 
gard to many points, upon which the labours of 
Humboldt first threw a light. I have had occasion 
to point out some curious mistakes with respect to 
climate, and mines; and Humboldt has demonstrated 
the erroneousness of his calculations respecting the 


amount of silver. raised, as well as his miscon- 
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ception of the value of the revenue derived from 
Mexico by Spain. But many parts of his Eighth 
Book (on the Colonial Policy of the Peninsula) 
are wonderfully correct ; and in particular his ob- 
servations both upon the mild spirit of the first Leyes 
de Indias, and the impossibility of enforcing them. 
His eulogy of the Council cf the Indies,* though 
sound in theory, was not equally so in practice. It 
produced latterly none of those good effects, which 
were contemplated upon its first institution. The 
responsibility of the higher officers before it, as a tri- 
bunal, was merely nominal. Not one Viceroy suf- 
fered by the sentence of Residencia, with the ex- 
ception of Iturrigaray, who did not deserve the seve- 
rity with which he was treated. The schemes of 
improvement submitted to it were buried in the Ar- 
chivo-general de Indias at Siguenza, where they still 
remain unnoticed and unknown. The most unjust 
decrees were obtained by bribery ; and, latterly, the 
influence of the members of the Council was em- 
ployed principally in stifling complaints, and sup- 
porting their respective protegés in the Colonial 
Audiencias against charges, which ought to have led. 
to their immediate dismissal. In lieu, therefore, “ of 
attributing to the wise regulations and vigilant in- 
spection of this respectable tribunal, whatever de- 
gree of public order and virtue still remained in the 
Spanish Colonies,” I should say that nothing had 


* Robertson, Book viii. p. 20. 
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tended so directly to destroy both as the conduct of 
the Council of the Indies; which, by poisoning the 
very fountain of justice, convinced the Creoles that 
im the Old, as in the New World, it was equally 
unavailing for them to seek redress. 

Robertson is likewise incorrect in what he states 
respecting Castes, and the natural antipathy between 
the Indians and the Negroes. Wherever there have 
been African slaves in America, it will be found that 
they have not only intermarried with the Aborigines, 
but are positively blended into a new race; and it 
was the extent to which this connexion had been 
carried, and the impossibility, (from its numerous 
ramifications) of proving themselves free from a taint 
of Negro blood, that occasioned such universal dis- 
satisfaction amongst the Creoles, when the Cortes (in 
1811) deprived of the rights of citizenship all those 
who were in any way contaminated by African 
descent. 

Nor is Robertson’s view of the character of the 
Creoles (Book viii. p.32) at all to be relied upon. 
It is drawn not from nature, but from a bad likeness, 
sketched by no friendly hand. In considering what 
they were, we must bear in mind the prohibitions 
under which they laboured, and the very narrow 
circle to which their natural activity was confined. 
What inducement was there to acquire information, 
or to cultivate science, in a country where the la- 


bour of early years could be turned to no account in 
the career of maturer life? From the bar and the 
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church the young Creole was excluded ; or, at least, 
if he entered either profession, he knew that to rise 
in it beyond a certain point could never be his lot. 
He could not hope to be rewarded for his exertions 
by the approbation of his countrymen, for the press 
was closed upon genius; and even in private society, 
from the jealous watchfulness of the Inquisition, 
freedom of discussion was unknown. There was 
nothing, therefore, but an absolute thirst for know- 
ledge, unusual even in the most polished countries, 
to animate him in the pursuit of acquirements, of 
which he was forbidden to avail himself when at- 
tained: and none can wonder if, with so few incite- 
ments to exertion, vicious indulgence occupied but 
too large a portion of his time. But the Revolution 
has proved that the Creoles are capable of better 
things. The estimable parts of their character are 
rapidly developing themselves; and the field now 
open for the display of that energy, of which, during 
the Civil War, they have given such fearful proofs, 
seems to have called into life the qualities requisite 
in order to turn it to account. From what I have 
seen of the Mexicans. I should say that they possess 
great natural shrewdness and ability : they are brave, 
hospitable, warm-hearted where met with kindness, 
and only too magnificent in their ideas of what the 
intercourse of society requires. From a fear of not 
doing enough, they often do too little; but whatever 
they attempt is executed with a splendour, which is 
at times almost embarrassing. 
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In 1826, being anxious to have our eldest little 
girl baptized, we solicited the Count and Countess 
Regla, with whom we were upon very intimate 
terms, to be her sponsors. They consented with 
great readiness and satisfaction, on condition that 
the whole management of the ceremony should be 
left to them; and on receiving a promise to this 
effect, (given without any idea on our part of the 
consequences to which it was to lead,) a splendid 
church ceremony was prepared, with hundreds of 
wax-lights, and music, and crowds of attendants ; 
and this again was succeeded on the following day 
by a dinner of twenty people, and by presents of 
diamonds, for which it was impossible for us to 
make any adequate return, while to reject them 
would have been regarded as a mortal offence. 

From Don Pablo de la Liave, (at that time Mi- 
nister of Ecclesiastical Affairs,) by whom the service 
was performed, we likewise received a certificate of 
baptism, printed on silk and inclosed in a gold frame, 
with all the names of the child duly inscribed upon 
it. Frances was the only one selected by ourselves, 
but to this were added Guadalipé, (in honour both 
of the Virgin of that name, and of the President,) 
and Felipa de Jesus, in commemoration of the only 
Mexican Saint acknowledged by the Church of 


Rome. 

It is needless to add that we felt most grateful 
to the Regla family for their kindness upon this 
occasion. It had the effect, however, of preventing 
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me from having another child baptized in Mexico, 
for I was determined not to lay myself a second 
time under similar obligations, and felt sure that had 
I applied to any other friends, nothing would have 
induced them to do less than had been done by 
Count Regla before them. 

The extension of one of the sacraments cf the 
Catholic church to the child of a notorious heretic, 
may be regarded as no mean proof of the diminution 
of those intolerant feelings with regard to foreigners, 
which, at the commencement of our communications 
with Mexico, were so universal throughout the coun- 
try. As late as May 1825, the Capital itself was 
not exempt from them; for, in the discussion respect- 
ing the religious article of our first treaty, some of 
the more devout amongst the members of the Senate 
objected to the concession of the right of sepulture 
to His Majesty’s subjects, as a privilege to which 
heretics were not in any way entitled. Nor would 
the point have been carried without some difficulty, 
had not Mr. Cahedo, (a very distinguished Senator, ) 
placed the arguments of these most conscientious 
persons in a proper light, by saying that, “ Although 
he perfectly agreed with his worthy colleagues in 
principle, he foresaw some practical difficulties in the 
accomplishment of their wishes, which would compel 
him, though most reluctantly, to vote against them. 
The melancholy influx of foreigners could not be 
denied, nor was it to be expected that, amongst so 
many, some should not be summoned, during their 
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residence in the Republic, to receive, in another 
world, the penalty of their unbelief in this. What, 
then, was to be done with the bodies? He saw but 
four modes of disposing of them; namely, to bury, 
burn, eat, or export them. ‘To the first, his Re- 
verend colleagues seemed to object: the second, 
might prove inconvenient from the scarcity of fuel: 
in the third, he, for one, must decline any partici- 
pation; and as to the fourth, dead heretics not being 
included amongst the exportable commodities men- 
tioned in the Tariff, he feared that such an inno- 
vation might seriously embarrass the custom-house 
officers upon the coast. He should, therefore, upon 
the whole, incline for burial, as amongst four serious 
evils it appeared to him to be the least.” 

The speech, of which the above is a literal trans- 
lation, put an end to any farther discussion, and the 
article was carried by a large majority. But the 
fact of such a question having been mooted at all in 
one of the chambers of the Supreme Congress, suf- 
ficiently indicates how little was to be expected from 
the lower orders, when even the more enlightened 
were not ashamed to acknowledge opinions so much 
at variance with the liberal institutions of the State, 
and the freedom of intercourse which they professed 
to court. 

The beauty of the climate of Mexico has, I think, 
been a good deal overrated. It is true that the Table- 
land is exempt from those diseases which prove so 
fatal to foreigners upon the Eastern and Western 
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coasts, (the Vomito, and the Choiera Morbus,) and 
that, from the greatness of the elevation, the action 
of the sun upon the marshes in the vicinity of the 
Capital does not produce agues, or other fevers, to 
which the Zterras Calentes are subject. But, on 
the other hand, the rarefaction of the atmosphere 
is fatal to all who have any tendency to pulmonary 
complaints; while, from the extreme difficulty of in- 
ducing perspiration, rheumatism, to which foreigners 
are peculiarly subject, often takes such a hold upon 
the constitution, as to set all ordinary remedies at 
defiance. Inflammatory fevers are likewise very 
common ; and, during the months when the sun is 
vertical, exposure to its rays is not unattended with 
danger. I lost a servant, upon my first arrival in the 
country, by a coup de soleil; my little girl was nearly 
killed by a similar attack; and I conceive the mad- 
ness of a groom, who accompanied me on several 
of my journeys, to have proceeded, in some mea- 
sure, from the same cause. Amongst the natives, 
scarlet fever, and measles, often become epidemic 
disorders, and occasion an extraordinary mortality. 
In 1825 fifteen thousand persons were carried off 
by them in the Capital alone, and their ravages 
extended from North to South throughout the 
Table-land. The number of deaths was, however, 
attributed by medical men more to the want of pro- 


per food and care, than to the virulence of the disease 
itself, which was seldom attended with fatal effects 
in families where proper precautions could be taken. 
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I have said nothing of the organization of society 
in Mexico, because, in fact, there is none. In the 
Capital, evening-parties and dinners, except upon 
some great occasion, are equally unknown. After 
the Paseo, or evening promenade, which takes place 
between five and seven, every body goes to the 
theatre, and after the theatre to bed. The Mex- 
icans have not yet acquired the European habit 
of meeting frequently in small parties for the pro- 
motion of social intercourse. They accept invi- 
tations with pleasure from foreigners, but cannot 
divest themselves of the idea that where any thing 
is to be given on their side, a degree of superfluous 
display is requisite, which renders the frequent repe- 
tition of such entertainments impracticable. It is 
only in their Haciendas that they indulge without 
restraint in the hospitality to which they are natu- 
rally inclined. Of the women, in general, it is un- 
necessary for me to speak in much detail. Their 
manners and education are just what a person 
acquainted with Spain would expect to find in a 
Spanish colony. So little is required of women in 
the Mother-country, that it would be hardly fair 
to expect any very great intellectual superiority 
amongst their descendants. The Mexican ladies, 
(with some brilliant exceptions, whom it would per- 
haps be invidious to name,) read and write in about 
the same proportion as those of Madrid; they speak, 
in general, no language but their own, and have 
not much taste for music, or knowledge of it as an 
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art. ‘They are not, certainly, amongst the excep- 
tions to Madame de Stael’s celebrated axiom, that 
“‘ hors de Paris, tout le monde parle de son voisin, ou 
de sa voisine,” for in this respect Mexico is most 
thoroughly a “Petite ville.” But in return, they 
have no affectation or hauteur, they are kind and 
unpretending in the highest degree, and do the 
honours of their houses with perfect ease and pro- 
priety. They possess considerable natural talents ; 
and although in 1824 they undoubtedly were a little 
fonder of smoking, and a little less attentive to per- 
sonal appearance at home, than would be thought 
engaging in London or Paris,—before I left the coun- 
try in 1827, a wonderful change had taken place. 
Cigars were banished from all places of public re- 
sort, and, even in private, were falling gradually 
into disuse ; while, with regard to dress, European 
fashions had entirely taken the place of those glaring 
colours, by which but too many of the prettiest 
women were disfigured on the first opening of our 
intercourse with New Spain. Nor can I omit stat- 
ing, that, from the first, they showed a delicacy of 
feeling, and tact, with regard to Mrs. Ward, for 
which she has always felt grateful, by abstaining 
from smoking whenever she was present, (and that 
not only in her house, but in their own,) lest it 
should prove in any way offensive to her English 
ideas of politeness, or decorum.—In good society 
the most marked respect is always shown to the 
female sex, and all the obsequiousness of old Spa- 
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nish gallantry kept up, although intermingled, at 
times, with a good deal of that freedom of speech, 
which, under the name of “franqueza,” has so 
much changed the tone of society in the Peninsula. 
It must be recollected, however, that this licence, 
however repugnant to the feelings of Northern na- 
tions, prevails more or less throughout the whole 
of the South of Europe; and that in Italy, as well 
as in Spain and Portugal, allusions are constantly 
made to subjects, which would be proscribed amongst 
ourselves, without any idea of their inspiring that 
disgust, with which they must always be listened 
to by a really delicate mind. It is not just, there- 
fore, to blame the Mexicans for doing that of which 
they had no reason until lately to suspect the im- 
propriety. We ought rather to hope that they 
may find amongst their new friends better models 
to follow; in which case, I have little doubt, from 
the improvements which I have myself witnessed, 
that in a very few years, a complete reform will 
be effected. 

As to morality, it is a subject upon which it 
is no business of mine to touch. There is, per- 
haps, not less vice in Mexico, but there is certainly 
not more than in many other countries which bear 
a fair character in the world; and there are many 
points upon which, as wives and mothers, the ladies 
of New Spain give an excellent example. I know 
few countries where, in as far as the means are within 


their reach, greater pains are taken with the rising 
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generation. ‘The children of almost every respec- 
table family are learning music, French, and draw- 
ing ; and although there is a sad want of masters, 
such good desires cannot fail, in a little time, to 
be productive of a happy effect. 

This anxiety on the part of the parents to secure 
to their offspring advantages, which have, in many 
instances, been denied to themselves, is a part of 
that revolution which the last few years have 
wrought in the feelings and wishes of the Creole 
race. 

After three centuries of implicit obedience, and 
uninterrupted mortifications, they have sought, in 
an entire change of system, that relief, which might 
have been afforded by a simple modification of the 
old institutions, had such a concession been compa- 
tible with the principles upon which the Colonial 
policy of Spain was founded during the days of her 
power. 

It is difficult to conceive any country less pre- 
pared than Mexico was in 1824 for the transition 
from despotism to democracy. The principles upon 
which the present Government is formed, were at 
first neither duly appreciated, nor generally under- 
stood; yet from the mere force of circumstances 


they have taken root, and have already struck too 
deeply into the soil to be easily shaken. 

Their hold upon the country is founded neither 
in a general diffusion of knowledge, nor in what 
might be termed theoretical patriotism; it rests 
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upon a still surer basis, the passions and interests 
of the most influential classes of the inhabitants. 

To the mass of the people all forms of govern- 
ment are indifferent, and many do not yet know 
under which they live; but amongst those who 
alone possess a political character, the resident land- 
holders, the merchants, the military, the lawyers, 
and the parochial clergy, considerations of local and 
personal advantage have created a decided feeling 
in favour of the Federal system. 

In each State, a field is opened by it to every 
citizen, upon which few think themselves too obscure 
to venture, although they might not have aspired to 
political honours beyond the limits of their own 
provinces. In a small circle every thing is a source 
of distinction; and thus the multiplicity of petty 
offices created by the State Legislatures, though dis- 
advantageous in one sense, by increasing the ex- 
pences of the country, is of use in another, by bring- 
ing home to all classes the advantages of a change, 
which places employment, and a sort of rank in the 
world, within the reach of the humblest individual. 

It was natural that, in a country where the natives 
had been excluded for three centuries from any share 
in the management of their own affairs, these con- 
siderations should have great weight; but I confess 
that I was not prepared to see State interests, and 
State feelings become so universally predominant as 
they have done during the last two years. 


Another advantage with which the subdivision of 
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authority has been attended, is the neutralization of 
rival interests. The Revolution left behind a num- 
ber of turbulent yet influential officers, who, under 
any central form of government, must have proved 
dangerous candidates for power, but who have now 
found in their respective States that employment 
which the Supreme Government could not have given 
to all. Many have become, under these circum- 
stances, useful and efficient servants to the public, 
whose restless spirits, if not provided with a proper 
vent, would have involved them in enterprises fatal 
to the tranquillity of their fellow-citizens. 

No inference can be drawn as to the feelings of 
the country in general, with regard to the present 
institutions, by those displayed in the Capital, or its 
vicinity ; where a party spirit of the most violent 
kind has been gradually engendered, which, in a 
very recent instance, has led to disturbances of a 
most alarming nature. 

With regard to the origin of these disturbances, 
it is difficult for me to enter into any details without 
overstepping those limits, within which it is my 
duty to confine myself. As it is, however, upon 
their tendency to affect the tranquillity of the coun- 
try that its prospects in every way depend, I may, 
I hope, venture to lay before my readers a few re- 
marks, without being thought to trespass upon for- 
bidden ground. 

The two parties which, under the denomination of 
Escoceses and Yorkinos, have been recently arrayed 
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against each other, are both Mexican in their origin, 


and entirely unconnected with Spain. The first is 
said to be composed of many of the largest proprie- 
tors of the country, (particularly those who ‘pos- 
sessed titles of nobility before the Revolution,) with 
a number. of officers of distinction, and individuals 
of different professions,. connected together by the 
bonds of a masonic society, supposed to be of Scotch 
origin, from whence their name of “ Escoceses” is 
derived. 

The reputed members of this association, (which 
is very ancient,) are mostly men of moderate prin- 
ciples, and sincere advocates of the cause of Indepen- 
dence. Many of them, however, belonged to the 
Creole army, and consequently opposed the leaders 
of the first insurrection, while others held situations 
under the Spanish Government upon the re-establish- 
ment of the Constitution in 1820, and were sent as 
Deputies to the Cortes of Spain before the declaration 
of Independence by Iturbide in 1821. It is upon 
these grounds that they are accused by their adver- 
saries, the Yorkinos, of “ Bourbonism,” that is, of an 
attachment to the Mother-country sufficiently strong 
to induce them to wish for a Prince of the Royal 
blood of Spain as Constitutional king of Mexico. 
In this project there would have been no impro- 
priety before the adoption of the present Consti- 
tution. I do not myself believe. however, that it 
extended, even then, beyond a very limited number 
of individuals ; and I am convinced that: it does not 
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exist as the object of a party in Mexico at the pre- 
sent day. 

The Escoceses may more properly be assimilated 
to the “ Federalists” of the United States, who, on the 
establishment of the Constitution in 1787, thought 
the Government founded upon it too weak, and were 
consequently reproached by their opponents, the 
“ Democrats,” with aristocratical notions, and a de- 
sire to convert the Republic into a monarchy. Yet 
General Washington was a Federalist, as was his 
successor, Mr. Adams, the father of the present Pre- 
sident. In like manner, in Mexico, many of the 
most moderate and best-intentioned men in the 
country may be found amongst the Escoceses, upon 
whose interest General Bravo, (whose mild yet un- 
varying patriotism I have had occasion to dwell upon 
in the history of the Revolution,) came forward as 
a candidate for the Presidency in 1824. He was 
defeated by the superior influence of General Vic- 
toria; but next to Victoria’s name, none stood so 
high as that of Bravo, and none had deserved more 
of his countrymen. 

Up to 1825, the Yorkinos did not exist as a party. 
In the summer of that year, a number of individuals, 
not connected with the Escoceses, but not violently 
opposed to them before, were united as a rival sect, 
denominated “ Yorkinos,” because they derive their 
origin from the Masonic Lodge of New York, 
which transmitted, through Mr. Poinsett, the Ame- 
rican Minister, the diplomas and insignia requisite for 
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the establishment of a branch lodge in the capital of 
New Spain. Without any disparagement to its mem- 
bers, of whom many are both useful and distinguish- 
ed men, I may say that the largest proportion of the 
Affiliés of this society consisted of the novi homines 
of the Revolution. They are the ultra Federalists, 
or democrats of Mexico, and possess the most vio- 
lent hostility to Spain, and the Spanish residents ; 
whom the Escoceces have uniformly protected, both 
as conceiving them to have lost the power of injuring 
the country, and because, from the large amount of 
the capital still remaining in their hands, they think 
that their banishment must diminish the resources, 
and retard the progress of the Republic. 

Having pointed out the characteristics of the two 
parties, it is neither my wish, nor my intention, to 
animadvert upon the manner in which the contest 
between them has been carried on. In a country 
just emerging from a great political crisis, there 
must ever be a bitterness of feeling on political 
questions, which older nations can hardly compre- 
hend; although, a century ago, our own annals 
might have furnished a counterpart to its violence. 
In Mexico this feeling has been carried very far 
indeed. The Yorkinos, as new men, struggling to 
dispossess their adversaries of that power, which is 
the real object of both, were undoubtedly the as- 
sailants; but acrimony has not been wanting on 
the other side,-and the personalities in which, for 
two years, the newspapers of the two parties have 
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indulged, prove but too clearly, that, under similar 
circumstances, nature is always the same; while 
liberty, in her infancy, only tends to develope more 
rapidly those passions, which appear, in every part 
of the world, to be most deeply implanted in the 
human breast. 

The Yorkinos have made up by numbers for 
what they wanted originally in individual influence. 
Their plans have been prosecuted with great acti- 
vity, and as the desperate appeal to the country, to 
which their opponents have just been driven, ap- 
pears to have failed entirely, if they use their vic- 
tory with forbearance, the success of their candidate, 
(General Guerrero,) at the approaching election for 
the Presidency, seems to be certain. but, upon for- 
bearance, at the present crisis, every thing depends; 
for of General Bravo’s devotion to the cause of his 
country but one opinion is entertained throughout 
New Spain. Should there be any attempt, there- 
fore, to punish too severely a step, which all must 
deplore, although none can judge of its causes with- 
out a knowledge of the circumstances by which the 
passions, on both sides, have been excited, and the 
transition from political to personal hostility effect- 
ed,—blood will be found to lead to blood, and a 
long series of calamities may still cloud the prospects 
of the Republic. 

I trust, however, that these calamities will be 
averted. There are in Mexico a number of excel- 


lent men unconnected with either of the parties, 
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whose animosity has threatened the country with a 
civil war. At the head of these is General Victoria, 
in whose moderation, and thoroughly honourable in- 
tentions, the most implicit confidence may be placed. 
To him, and to his friends, I look for the preservation 
of tranquillity. Of its necessity he is thoroughly 
convinced ; and his influence, if properly exerted, 
will, I think, be found sufficient to ensure it. 

Short as the recent struggle has been, it has al- 
ready done incalculable mischief, and destroyed the 
fair reputation which Mexico was beginning to ac- 
quire in Europe, by the fidelity with which her en- 
gagements with foreign capitalists were at first met. 
Dissensions, bordering upon civil war, in whatever 
causes they may originate, must tend to diminish 
the commercial demand, and with it the general 
resources of the country. ‘The customs may be re- 
garded as the basis of the whole revenue of Mexico ; 
not only as forming in themselves its most important 
branch, but as facilitating the collection of all the 
other branches, by giving to the Executive that 
command of money, without which, in a new coun- 
try, no system of administration can be organized, 
and no subordination enforced. 

What my expectations with regard to them were 
six months ago, I have stated in the Fourth Section 
of the Third Book, in which I estimated their pro- 
bable produce during the present year at eight mil- 
lions of dollars. There is now not the least prospect 
that those calculations will be found correct. I am 
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informed that one-third of the orders given by our 
merchants for the present season have been coun- 
termanded, in consequence of the unsettled aspect of 
affairs, and of the embarrassment which the expul- 
sion of the Old Spaniards has occasioned in the com- 
mercial world; and although the storm appears to 
have blown over, it is very questionable whether 
confidence will be entirely restored until the election 
for the ensuing Presidency, which takes place in 
October, be decided. 

I shall now take leave of the only unpleasant part 
of my present subject. I have not traced the pre- 
ceding pages without many painful feelings, for I 
am connected personally with most of the individuals 
of whom I have been compelled to speak. During 
three whole years, General Victoria honoured me 
with a most unreserved and confidential intercourse, 
while both with General Bravo, and with many of 
the leaders of the rival parties, 1 was on terms of 
frequent and friendly communication. I shall not, 
therefore, attempt to deny that I write under the 
influence of these recollections, and that feelings of 
a private, as well as a public nature induce me to 
hope that what has passed may be buried in oblivion ; 
for the only mode of averting the evils, which must 
otherwise be brought upon the country, is for the 
victorious party to show itself worthy, by its modera- 
tion, of the ascendency which it has acquired. 


I have already trespassed upon the patience of my 
readers to a much greater extent than I at first con- 
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templated when I undertook the task of preparing 
my notes upon Mexico for publication. I trust, 
however, that I shall not solicit their indulgence in 
vain for a few concluding reflections. 

The want of distinguished men, or rather, of some 
one man so distinguished as to exercise, like Bolivar, 
an universal influence, has been much commented 
upon in Europe as disadvantageous to New Spain. 

In one sense, it may, perhaps, be so, for it un- 
doubtedly retards the progress of those parts of the 
country, which might be pushed forward in the 
career of civilization by that impulse, which power, 
concentrated in the hands of an individual, can alone 
give ; but it secures, in return, the stability of the 
present institutions, by rendering innovations diffi- 
cult; and whether those institutions be good or bad, 
it is not by any sudden or violent change that they 
can be amended. 

It is likewise favourable to the gradual develope- 
ment of the resources of the country, by removing 
those checks upon the activity of individuals, which 
the preponderance of any one man is generally found 
to create. In a territory so vast, and, as yet, so lit- 
tle explored, no central government, whatever its 
energy, or however beneficent its intentions, could 
possess sufficient local knowledge to do the good 
which it might desire to effect. Under the present 
system the whole internal arrangements of the States 
are left to their own care; and with some few re- 


strictions with regard to foreign trade, they are 
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at liberty to adopt, without restraint, any plans of 
improvement that may suit the peculiarities of their 
respective territories. 

Their ability to support this system I have had 
frequent occasion to investigate. To a certain ex- 
tent it has been already demonstrated; and the 
journal of my visits to the Interior will prove that, 
wherever a man of activity has been placed at the 
head of affairs, a good use has been made by the 
Provinces of the free agency with which they are 
entrusted. In Guanajuato, San Luis, Durango, 
Jalisco, La Puebla, and Veracruz, as well as in 
some others of the Central and Northern States, 
important changes have taken place, and much has 
been done towards that gradual introduction of a 
better order of things, from which alone permanent 
improvement can be expected. 

I am aware, that in giving this opinion, I expose 
myself to the attacks of two distinct classes of 
adversaries ; first, those who. refuse to admit the 
fact of any progress at all having been made; and 
secondly, those, who, from too enthusiastic an admi- 
ration of the new institutions, are unwilling to await 
the mild influence of time, and maintain that, by a 
proper exercise of Republican energy, roads might 
have been made, canals traced, rivers rendered 
navigable, the whole jurisprudence of the country 
reformed, a system of education generalized, and 
the work of a century compressed into a twelve- 


month! 
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To the first, I should object that they have not, 
perhaps, taken a very deliberate view of the actual 
situation of New Spain, or that, at all events, in 
reflecting upon things as they are, they do not suff- 
ciently consider the point from which the Mexicans 
commenced their new career. To the second, I can 
only say that I am not one of those who believe in 
the practicability of hot-bed reforms. It appears 
to me to be as impossible to force the human mind 
to advance too rapidly, as it would be to compel the 
present generation to revert to the superstitious 
credulity of the thirteenth century. Nor can a 
change of government be productive of a simul- 
taneous change in the habits and opimions of the 
people governed.. It may,—indeed it must, ulti- 
mately affect them. It may exalt or debase the 
national character, strengthen or enervate it, ac- 
cording as it affords more or less scépe for the 
developement of individual talent, and more or less 
encouragement for its application to the public 
service: but no constitution, even if it came down 
from Heaven with the stamp of perfection upon it, 
could eradicate at once the vices engendered by three 


Cu 


centuries of bondage, or give the independent feel- 


ings of free men to a people, to whom, until lately, 


the very name of freedom was unknown. 

It will be sufficient for me, if I am thought to 
have shown in the work, which I have now the 
honour of submitting to the public, that in three 
years a great deal has really been effected; that the 
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resources of the country are unquestionable ; and 
that the seeds of future greatness not only exist, but 
have begun to develope themselves to a very con- 
siderable extent. Internal tranquillity is alone re- 
quisite to bring them to maturity; and feeling, as I 
do, a lively interest in the welfare of Mexico, both 
from my long residence in the country, and my 
conviction that the commercial interests of Great 
Britain are most intimately connected with the 
prosperity of the New World, it is my fervent hope 
that this blessing may not be denied to her. What- 


ever else is wanting, nature and time will supply. 


THI. PEN. 


LONDON: 


PRINTED BY S. AND R. BENTLEY, 
Dorset Street, Fleet Street. 
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